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SECTION XXXI. 

'/7ie Mavxolfitms of llic Ottoman Sultans from the time of Mohammed IT. 
to the present dai/ ; reilh their Chronographs. 

IMohammcd 11. having died at Maldc'ye, near Scutari, was buried iu the inauso- 
leiini hefore the inihrab of his mos([iic. Ho was the son of the daughter of isfen- 
di;ir Reg, and reigned thirty-one years: born A. U. 8di, died 886, (HSl). The 
first time he ascended the throne was at llie age of thireen years ; but not being 
able to resist the infidels, his f'atlier Mnnid ag.iin took thaLeins of the empire, and 
sent his son as governor to Magnesia. Me was recalled^»ij^Mn^.j'inthe year 
(1'151) at the age of twenty-one. 'I'lic poets«?^isfirae wer^flLhmed Pasha, 
one of the oldest masters in 'I’nrkish poetry ;««^^';il)i, »rn at Kustemdni, famous 
for his religious hymns; .lami Riitni from K astern u ni ; Jemali from Karamania ; 
Ilaindi, from Kastennini, the grandfather of Latitt; Ilyder, from Sim-hisar, the 
Defterdar and limaid of Jem Shah Ihinri from Rriissa ; Hafi, from Adrianople ; 
Klialilf, from Diarbekr; two Dais, one from Rriissa, the other from Kastennini; 
Kesmi from Rriissa; Zeineh Khatiin, a lady, from Kastennini ; Sa’adi, the Iriend of 
Jemshah Shtdiri, Iroin Kastennini; Shehdi, spelled by some, Shehidi ; Adeni 
Pasha, the favourite of Mohammed II.; Ishki from Rriissa; (jiilsheni from Saru- 
khao, buried at Cairo (not the famous Sheikh of that name); Kemal Zadeh, from 
Perganios; Lali, from Tokat, who com|)osed Persian poems, having long travelled 
in Pe rsia; Relighi, an intimate friend of Ahmed Pasha; Mehdi, famous lor repar- 
tees ; Nishani, a descendant of the great Poet Jelal-ud-din Riinn, the author of iIk' 
M asnavi. lie composed the letter of Mohaimm'd II. to Uziinhassan. Nizami, son 
of a sainted Sheikh of Konia ; Niiri, a judge; Jem Sh;ih, the unfortunate Prince; 
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Yazi)! Mohammed Efcndi, the author of a poem in praise of Mohammed, and 
brotluT of Ahmed Ihjiiii who comjmsed tlie Anwar-ul-ilshikin (lights of lovers), 
both .were great mystics. The Sheikh Katil) Salah-iul-din, from Angora, a second 
Pythagoras in astronomy, who left many oneiromantic treatises and dissertations 
on ins[)iration (mulheme). 

Sfieih'/is of the time of Mohammed II. 

Tlie Sheikh Ak-Shems-ud-din, whose true name is Mohammed, the son of Hamza, 
was horn at Damascus, of the family of Abiibekr. He conversed with tlie most 
renowned Slieikhs, Sehrwerdi and Ilaji llainim the saint, and foretold the day of the 
compiest of Constantinople. He was Itnricd with his children in the Anatolian 
village Tiirhligonlik, having lived eighty-six years. Sheikh Sa’ad-allah, a great phy- 
.sician, the son of the former, and his successor, died 8f)7. Slu'ikh Fazl-allah, another 
son of Ak-Shems-ud-din, who plunged deep into mystic science, died !iOG (1500). 
Sheikh Niir-allah, the third son of Ak-Shems-ud-din, buried at Ih iissa. Slieikh Emr- 
allah, the fourth son of Ak-Shems-ud-din, is buried by his father’s side, though he did 
not follow his sect ; he was author of many tracts. Sheikh Nasr-allah, the fifth son 
of Ak-Shems-ud-din, died in Persia. Sheikh Mohammed Niir-ul-llada (the light of 
direction), the sixth son of Ak-Shems-ud-din, the greatest saint amongst his bre- 
thren, who, when he went to the mosciue, used to mark out by divine inspiration, 
those who were destined to heaven or to hell. Sultan Mohammed gave him the 
village of Olik, where he ps buried. Sheikh Mohammed 1 famd-ud-diu, the seventh 
son of Ak-Shems-ud-din.lWhen his mother was with child with him, Ak-Shems-ud- 
din str^ctl hsJijjellY,,„aifcig, “ my poetic and learned son.” Upon which the child 
arose in the brother’s wSmlrJ'x^ul hy the blessings of these words became so 
gic'at a poet, that at theVige oiCTglit years he had already com[)osed a divan or 
collection of ghazels ; he composed the romaunce Leila and Mejmin, and a poem 
on the Pro|)hct’s hirth, called Mauhidi ; but his masterwork, exceeding all works of 
human genius, is Yussuf and Ziilaikha. He made the gilt ball, which is suspended 
below the great cupola of St. Sophia. He left at liis death no less than one hun- 
dred and s(‘venty most estimable works. Ills son Sheikh Mohammed Z('iu-ud-diu 
was a great divine of his age, excelling in all sciences and arts; hut particularly in 
tliat of caligraphy. Th(' large inscriptions in St. Sojdiia are said to be; from his 
hand. Sheikh-id-Abdul Kadcr, the son of Sa’ad-allah, the son of Ak-Shenis-ud-dui, 
led a most, retired life. Cod hless his memory ! 

The Sheikh Abd-ur-rahim, the successor of Sheikh Ak-Sheras-ud-din, left a 
Wahdet-n,imeh, or a hook on (jod’s unity, which is a most valued and precious 
work. Sh(;ikh Ibrahim 'reiuiri, the sou of S.irraf Hossein, was also one of those 
who trod in Ak-Shei..s-ud-din’s footsteps. lie was born at Sivas and buried at Kes- 
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kin. Sheikh Ilaniza, of Damascus, buried in the field of Kara-hisar. Abd-ur-ralnm, 
the Egyptian ; and Mosslah-nd-din Attar, who is buried in the town of Isklib, 
lived in retiiannent like Sheikh Hamza, who obtained from their master Ak-Sliems- 
ud-din permission to become his spiritual successor. Sheikh llabfb Karamani, the 
successor of Hamza Habib Karamani, was buried at Amasia at the iinaret of Mo- 
hammed Pasha. 


SECTION XXX 11. 

Of the Mftii.so/etnu of Bai/az/d 11. 

This Sheikh was born at Trebizonde, in the year Gal (1147) ; he ascended the 
throne in HSG (1181), and died 918 (1512), after a ri'ign of thirty-two years, at 
II asa, a village near Adriano[)le, from whence liis body was ti'ansferred to Constan- 
tinople, and entombed before the mihrab of liis mosque. It is now generally visited 
by the sick, who here find relief in their diseases, because Sultan llayazid was a 
saintly monarch, like Sultan Orkhan, or Sultan Mustafa I. 4'here exist dilfcrcnt 
works, relating his miracles and dc'eds (menakib), but tlu>y are rare. Tlie last seven 
years of his life lie ate nothing wliich had had blood and life in it. One day longing 
much to eat calves or sheep’s feet, be struggled long in this glorious contest nith 
his soul ; and as at last a well seasoned dish of the tw’t was put bcforc^im, he said 
unto his soul: “ See my soul, the feet, are *before thee ; if thou vtlslnrest to enjoy 
them, leave the body and feed on them.” At the sarae ifioment a living creature 
was seen to come out of his mouth, which drank pf-thiyuice in the dish ; and after 
having satisfied his ai)})etite endeavouredito return .aom whence it cainOi Hut 
llayazid having prevented it with his hand frpin his nmutb, it fell on 

the ground, and the Suit, in ordered it to be bet|t^. * ho jiages entered the room 
and kicked it to death on the ground. The Mufti of yat time decided, that as the 
soul was an essential [lart of a man, this dead soid-sllbuld be buried ; prayers were 
performed over it, and the dead soul was interred in a small tomb near Hayazid's 
tomb. This is the truth of the famous story of Jlayazid II. having (fied twice, and 
having been twice buried. After this murder of his own soul, tlie Sult;iu remained 
melancholy in the corner of retirement, taking no part or interest in tlu; alfairs of 
government. Ememics started up on all sides; the W'allacbiaus and Moldavians 
united with the Hungarians and took possession of Kill', AkkcM-maii, Ismail, Ibraila 
Galas, I'omarova, ravaged on the right sliore of the Damilie, Silistria, Riisjiik, Ni- 
copolis, ■\Vidm, and Eetlhslam (Cladova). Jn Asia the Persians iiecamc masters 
of Kenuikhi, Nigissas, Sivas, the magazines of barley, and 'I’okat ; their predatory 
parties reached unto Nieonu'dia, from wbeuee tluw earried prisoners to 'I'ukat. 
The Persians luiving grown so mighty and lEiyazid having sent them ambassadors, 
who carried presents of saddlecloths, Ihlyazid was called in derision C'liolji-h.iba, 
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tlie father of saddle-cloth makers. After his death Selim I. was called Taburji-baba, 
the father of tent pitchers, because he sent an Ambassador to the Persian king with 
the summons to measure his fortune with him in the held. The same anecdote, of 
tlie soul coming out of the mouth to relish an excellent dish, had already happened 
to the great Sheikh Paya/.id Bostami, who had longed much to eat mohallebi, a 
dish composed of milk, but Bayazid Bostami j)erinitted it to re-enter, and Sultan 
Bayazid killed it, notwithstanding which he continued to live for some time. 

.lidyazhl's Fe.z/rs were as follows. 

Mohammed Pasha, killed on the day when he ascended the throne. Isliak I’asha. 
Kassim Pasha. Daiid Pasha. Mohammed Pasha, the son of Khisr Beg Ahmed Pasha 
I'anari. Ibrahim I’asha, son of Ah' Pasha, son of Khalil Pasha. Khadim Ah' I’asha. 
Iskender Pasha. Ahmed Pasha, son of llersek. Khadim Yakub Pasha. Daiid 
Pasha II. Koja Mustafa Pasha who built the mosque, that goi.-s by his name. 
Karaogus Pasha, llassan Pasha. Simin Pasha. Yiinis Piisha. Muftis: — Moham- 
med Ihn Ibrahim Ihn llassan Nigissari, buried at Wela’.s mosque ; Kassem Khatih 
Yakiib, buried at Amasia. 

Sheikhs of the time of Sultan Jidi/azhl II. 

Sheikh Fakhr-ud-din of Iskhb, called the Sheikh Yaiissi, the son-in-law of the 
famous astronomer Ali Kii:^ji, and one of the ancestors of Multi Fhusud, was 
buried at Isklih, A. II. 90!^ Sheikh Seidivelajet, buried at Constanlinople in liis 
own mosque, A. II. 911. Jsheikh Mohammed sou of Arnif, Imried at Medina ; he 
was the son of a Circassl^Bcg ; and left the world’s splendor, in order to lollow 
the Sheikh Seid Ali, and died when seventy years old. It is known, that evi.-n in 
tlie hottest season at MediiV, he drank hut once in twenty days. The Slicikli Seid 
Ahmed Nejaii, who came with Sheikh Ilahi to Klim, and conversed with Slieikh 
AV'elil, is interred at his own mosiiue and convent not far from Sheikh Mohammed 
II. Sheikh Tziin Mosslali-ud-din, buried at Bnissa. Sheikh Aahid Chelehi, buried 
in his own convent at Constantinople. Sheikh Liitl-allah, from IJskiih, buried in 
tliat town. Sheikh Balia Yusiif, of the order of Dervishes of Bairain. 

Poets of the age of Sultan Bdijazid. 

The royal poets of this reign were the two unfortunate princes, Jem the brother, 
and Korkiid the son, of Bai azid. Korkiid was older than Selim and younger than 
Ahmed. Helled from his fatlier to Katilmi, the Sultan of Egypt. Alitahi from 
Bnissa. Ihiiri, author of several in^stii' iiyinns of divine love. No.ssairi, who came 
to Biimi iV.vn Persia with let.ers of rcconimendation of Mola Jami and Mola 
Kun'mi. Bihisliti, otherwise called Sinan, the author of a khamsat, or collection of 
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five poems, was the son of Suleiman. Taji, the father of Jafer Chclehf. Tlie Nishan- 
ji Sheimi, called for his beauty the second Jos<*])h. Chakeri, one of the Ilegs of 
IJayazid. Jelili, from Briissa. Hassan Moid, who travelled in Persia. Klaiki, 
from Uskiib. Zekayi, tlie secretary of Prince Alem Sluili. Razi, from Uskiib, otlicr- 
wise called Koja Ilassan /adeh. Seifi, from Sinope, buried at St. Sophia. Sliaiiidi, 
from Adrianopic, the defterdar of Jem Shah. Sliaki, the slave of an old woman at 
Adrianople; all his poems are directed against the lusts of the world. Sifayi, 
from Sinope, who dedicated a divan to Sultan Rayazid. Seifi, from Kastemiini, 
and his disciple, Nejati, a great jioet like Ferdussi. He composed a hymn called, 
Nat, which has no equal; he is buried near Widin. Zarifi, a great traveller. 
Omri Abdul Kerim Zadch, of a family who were all poets, from father to son. .Midi, 
from Adrianople. Ferdiissi, from Rri'tssa, who com|)osed the Siileiimin-nameh, in 
three hundred and sixty volumes. Fighani, from Karamania, the author of the 
Iskendcr-nameh, who was hanged, like tw'o other poets of tlie same name. Kaderi, 
from Adrianople. Kandi, from Siriiz. Katibi, from Rnissa. Keliiri, from Fiorina. 
Tabii, from the same place. Mesti, from Adrianopic. Muniri, from Amasia, one of 
the vezirs of Ren Ahmed, excelled most in elegiac poi'lry. Mihri, from Amasia, a 
lady endowed with poetical genius ; she made a divan of her odes, and composed 
treatises in rhyme on juridical topics, also on menstruation, and lying in. Nejati 
Reg, the [U'ince of all the poets of this age, was the servant of the poet 8aili at 
Adrianopic and w'as called Jesus; he wrote five disticlis on archery, liy which 
he has attached bis name to the celestial vault; he coiirjosed no h'ss than seventy- 
six works, amongst which there is a khamsat, or colle(vion of live poc-ms ; he is 
buried near Sheikh Wcla’s mosque. Sehbi Reg, the li Phi of Nej.iti Reg and his 
familiar friend. Nc'jmi, most skilled in astronomy and astrology. Niazi, (there 
were three poets of this name). \Vassli from Aidin. VVjissfi, from Seniz. llashemi, 
a Seid from Persia, who composed Persian viu'ses. liilali I’rom Rnissa. 

SECTION XXAJll. 

OJ i he Mau.so/eiiin of the Sullaii Selhii I. 

Sultan Selim was born at Trebizonde, in the year S7o (1170) ; he ascended the 
throne at Aifiasia in 918 (1.712), at the age of forty years, and reigned hut eight 
years. Jlis name was read on Fridays in eight hundred mosques; and he was the 
lirst who appropriated to the Ottoman Sultans thi* name of Servant of the Two 
Nolile Cities, Mecca and Medina. In the cabalistic book of Ali, called Jefer, 
there is mention made of Selim by the I’ollowing words; “.Ali said, To Ix' sure' 
Selim of the Ottoman family shall conquer Rum and I’ersia and the .Arabic island.'’ 
Ry the island is imt intended Arabia but Egypt, surrounded by the mediterranean 
and the red sea. As Prince he was govianor of Treliizonde, and he coiujuered 
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Kcmj'ikhi, 1’crj;nii, Baibmdi, and seventy castles besides. Soon after his accession 
to the tlironc he \va;(C(l war with Shah Ismail on the plain of Chaldinin, and con- 
quered Akliaska. During the eight years of his reign he conquered no less than 
eight hundred places, and in the last year, Egypt. Having taken the khalifat 
froni liis fallier hy the battle of Chorli ('IcogfiAoc) ; he lost it again by death 
in the same place. He died 9G2 (1554). Near his mausoleum, before the 
niiliijih of his mos(jue, are buried beneath a scjaarated cupola the three Princes, his 
gratidsous, Sultau Murad, Sultan IMahnuid, Sultan Abdallah, the sons of Suleiman. 
I’liero is no royal mausoleum which fills the visitors with so much awe as Selim’s. 
'I'here he lies, with the turban called Selimi on his coffin, like a seven-headed 
dragon. God be gracious to him ! 

I, thchumhle Evliya, was during three years, I(jza-khan (reader of the parts of 
the Koran called juz,) and at his mosque Nat-khan (reader of Nat, or hymns) at 
this mausoleum. 

I 'cz/rs of his reig?/. 

Tawashi Sinau Pasha,’ who fell a martyr in the J'lgyptian war against Tomanbai 
and (liranbai, is buried at Cairo. Yiiuis Pasha, who was killed on his way to 
Egypt, is buried near Gaza, at the mos(pie and Khan founded by him, called 
Vunis-Khfm. Ilassaiu IVisha, who was killed, like the former, on his way to Egypt. 
Ahmed Pasha, who was killed on his return from Chaldiran, at Amasia. Iskender 
Pash.'i, who was first reino\^d from his office and afterwards killed. Z(*incl Pasha, 
who was pensioned with t/c province of Kuuh. Mohammed Pasha, who became 
famous by the name of Whoja /adeh. Pir Mohammed IVisha, from Karamania, a 
celebrated poet. Must^ Pasha, who huilt the mostpie of Gebize, with granite 
columns brought from Egypt, where he W’as superseded by Ahmed Pasha, the 
traitor. I5ikh Mohamme^ Pasha, who compiered Kemakh and beheaded Kara 
Kh;in. llemdcm Pasha, who is buried in Erzenjan. 

Nls/ui/ijis of the reign of Sii/t/in Selim. 

The Defterdar Abdul AVahab Ibu Abdid Kerim was a Jew who turned Moslem, 
and became defterdiir by his skill in arithmetic. Kazi /;ideh Mohammed Beg was 
made Nishanji on the recommendation of Mengcli Genii, the Khaii of Crimea, 
Yiissiif Chclebi. 

Dii'ines and Larn/ers {(/iemd) of Sul tan Selim's reign. 

Mevlana Shems-ud-din Ahmed Ib!i Suleiman Ibn Kemal Piislia, whose praise 
would re<iuirc a whole book ; Ik; is ihe author of no less than one hundred and 
forty works and mystic po' ms. lb.' assumed no poetical surname (makhlass) and 
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of tlie expedition of I'^gypt lie was made Judge of (Jairo, and was commissioned as 
such to undertake the conscrijition of that province. The result of his labours was 
that all landed property in Egypt belonged to wakfs,* and that no revenue therefore 
could be given to the Sultan, who was pleased to content himself with tlie title of 
Khadim-ul-Haremein, (the Servant of the Two Noble Citi('s). Kcmal Pash.i Zadeh, 
who after his removal from Egy[)t became Mufti at Consfantinople, whore he is in- 
terred before the gate of Adrianople. Mevlana Abdul llaliin Ben Ali, from Kaste- 
imini, was Sultan Selim’s Imam, and is buried at Damascus, near iMohay-ud-din. 
Mevlana Mohammed Shah Ben Ali Ben Yiissiif Fanari, buried at Bnissa. Mc'vlana 
Mohay-ud din Ben Ala-ud-din Jcmali ; Mevlana Shah Mohammed Bern Moham- 
med I'^lhaj Hosein Zadeh C'helebi ; very learned. Mevlana llas.sam-ud-din Ibti 
Abd-ur-rahman and Mevlana Mosslah-ud-din Ben Khalil, the lather of Tash 
Kawri Zadeh. Mevlana Kawam-ud-diii Hassam Ben Khalil, the brother of Ilas- 
sam-iid din. Mevlana Abdulwassi Ben Khisr. Mevlana .\bdulazir Ben Seid 
YiissufAbid Chelebi. Mcndana Pir .Mmu'd Aidinli. Mevlana Mohay-ud-din Ben 
Khatib al Kassem, an ocean of knowledge. Mevlana Z(.“in-ud-diu Ibn Mohammed 
Ibn Mohammed Shah Fanari. Mevlana Daiid Ben Kemal. Mevlana Bedr-ud-din 
Mahmud. Mevlana Utshbash Niir-ud-diu. Mevlana Mohammed Berdai. Mevlana 
Sidi Ben Mahmiid, called Mujellid Zadeh. Mevlana Mohammed Ben Vakiit Aja- 
Ziideh, one of my ancestors. M('vlana Mohammed Ben Sheikh Shadeli, buried at 
Adrianople. Mevlana Pir Ahmed Ben Niir-ud-din Lgthi Zadc'h. 

Poets and I'Aotjuciil .Men of the time if Soil an Sel/n/ /. 

y\1u' Chelebi, a native of Nicopolis and called Yiissi'^ptbe second, on account of 
his beauty, which, enhanced by a black spot on his face, wrested from all who saw 
it the exclamation, Ah ! 'I’lie work I losn-v-l)il, (beauty and heart,) is tlu' most 
celebiated of his numerous compositions. Jlalimi (’helebi, from Kasteimini, died 
while returning from the Egyptian (‘.xpedition, at Damascus, where he had com- 
posed the Persian and Turkish Dictionary, which is yet celebrated by his name. 
Bewani, a native of Adrianople, lies buried lu'ar the (forty) Fountains at Constan- 
tinople, within the circumference of the mosque at a window looking towards the 
road. Sujwdi, born at Kalkandelen in Biimeli, a servant of Pin' IVishii. Suri'iri, 
a |)0(!t formed l)y nature (iimmij, who as a warrior made the campaigns of 
yiikhal Oghli Ali Beg, he collected no divan, but is the author of a great number of 
distichs and stro>)hes of (live) versts. Shemsi, from Bnissa; Sebayi, from 
Adrianople, famous in prosody. Sani Beg, who was gov('rnor of 'I'ripolis in Syria. 
Thalii, born at Kasteimini, a ])oet, who may be compared to Nejati. Fakiri, who 
was a famous improvisatore. Nesiiri, from Cermyan, educated at Bnissa ; lu' 

" Ijclttn^'ctl to wukfs, i. v. hcloii^’ctl to rcli^iuiis I’omidutioD.s. 
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coiTii)osccl a valiial)lc history of the Ottoman family. Nihah', from ]Jrussa. Inliali, 
from Scutari iu Albania. 

SECTION XXXIV. 

The Maiisoletnn of Siil/au Suleiman, the sou of Selim I. 

lie was horn in the year 900 at Trebizonde, the birthplace of his father. 

Selim liad no other child born in the beginning of the tenth century. He became 
tlie tenth Sultan of the Osmaiih's. The prophetic saying, " God sends at the 
heL;inning of each century a man to renew his people,” was fulfilled in him, who 
during forty-eight years of his reign subdued the world and made eighteen 
monarchs his liibutarics. Mis (irst victory was tliat of Belgrade, the second that 
of llodos, the last tliat of Siget, where he took leave of tlie Empire obeying the 
text, “Keturn to thy Lord obedient and willing.” The Vezir Sokolli Mohammed 
I’asha, who secreted his death, deposited his body first at Siget, on an elevated spot, 
where it was embalmed with ainlier, salt and myrrh, and kept as if Si'ileiinan was 
yet alive. So Siget became the coiujucst of the dead. 'J’hc news of his death 
was only disclosed to the army on the day, when Sultiin Selim came to receive the 
obeisance of the army. Mis body was carried to Constantinople, and buried in the 
garden before the mihrab of his moscpie, underneath a high cupola. The turban 
calhal Siileimani, which he used to wear, adorned with seven aigndtes, lies on his 
cofiin. His conqiK’sts and his vezirs have already been made mention of; we will 
now relate the contest ow his sons. Eayazid, the son of Sideinian, being at 
enmity with his brother ^■lim, waged war with him in the field of Konia, in the 
year 9(ifi (1558), but h^ng defeated, (led with five childn'ii to the Persian 
Shah, wbio surrendered him to the ambassador who came to claim him. lie was 
killed with his live children at Amasia, where they are buried before the gate of the 
castle. It is said that the Prince, their father, was stabbed by the Sultan’s own 
hand, and that he is buried on the eastern side of Eyyub, amongst the ])oor of the 
town, wlu're his turban, and a d;»gger cut in the stone, mark his tomb. It is 
related that Sultan Siikiinan, having passed this grave one day on his way to 
Kiigbid Khana, directed these words to his dead son, “Rebel, art thou become a 
monarch, or art thou dead ?” thus saying a black vapour arose from t>!ie Prince’s 
gra\ e, and Si'deiman’s horse, rdfrighted, threw his ri'^er. In the same moment the 
laces of Rustam Pasha and Chark.ib Ah', the favourites, grew black. Siileiman 
lV(u\i that day got the gout, and Rustam Pasha’s face remained black during 
seventy days, after which, the skin coming olf, it became yellow, as it had been 
before. Suleiman now' saw' clearly 'liat lie had been led by Rustam and Charkab 
to condemii h'ls son, and wis!>ed ‘luni Irlack faces in the other world for the reward 
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Account of the unmerited death of Prince Mustafa. 

Sultan Suleiman marching on the expedition of Nakhchevan, when he had arrived 
at Karaman Ereglissi, received tlie obeisance of his son Mustafa ; who was stran- 
gled as soon as he had entered his father’s tent. Seven Aghas were executed in the 
same way, and their heads rolled in the dust, to the amazement of the army ; 
MustahVs body was transferred to lirussa, and buried there. The Arabic words, 
Kad hutile shehiden (he died a martyr) form the chronograph of his death, UtU) 
(1552). It is said that his end was brought al)out by Kostain Pasha’s treachery. 
He was a Prince of most excellent (pialities ; and had attained his fortieth year. 
Yahya Beg, the author of the romance Shah-wa-Keda, (the Shah and the beggar) 
composed an elegy on his death, too affecting almost to read. 

Visit to the Tond) of Prince Mohammed, the so)i of IShleimdn. 

A Prince of more exquisite qualities than even Prince Mustafa, and possessed of 
a piercing intellect and a subtle judgment. • Siileiman, when laid up with tlic 
gout, had fixed on him in liis mind to be the successor to bis crown ; but man 
proposes and God disposes ; death stopped the way of that hopc'ful youth at Mag- 
nesia, from whence his body was brought to (.’onstantino{)le, and buried bi'fore 
tlu! mihrab of the mos(pre called Shehzadeh, afti*r the prince, t(j whose; memory it 
was built l)y Suleiman, He never visited it without (Jistributing a purse of 
zeehins to the poor. This Prince died })50 (1513). 


Tomb of Prince Jehdn^ir. ^ 

This Prince used to accompany his father Sultan Suleiman every where ; mount 
with him on horseback, and attimd him on hunting |)artics, as well as in battle. 
He died, at the time of the expedition against Nakhchevan, in the winter ejuarters 
of Haleb, and his body was transferred to Constantinople, w lun e Prince JehangiV 
(holding the W’orld) became Zemingir (holding the ground) and w'as buried in the 
mosque of Shehzadeh. 

SECTION XXXV. 


Of the Sejiulehral Monument of Sultan Selim II. {(Hod's mercy be upon him! ) 

Having heard at Magnesia of his father’s death at Siget, he joined the army six 
days after at tlait place. On his way to Constantino|)le he laid the foundation of 
the famous mosque at Adrianople, which bears his name; and undertook the expe- 
dition against Cyprus. His reign was short (eight years) and therefore the poets 
and celebrated divines were the same as in his father’s time. Ho was a sweet- 
natured sovereign, but given to pleasure and wine. At last he was obliged to yield 
to the power of death, a»jd having fixed his horsetails towards Adrianoi)le in 
PART II. C 
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hopes to fiiiisli there his iiios(iuc, he was attacked at Chorli (where Selim 1 . had 
also died) by a disease that no physician could cure ; and expired before he could 
reach Adrianoplc. The corpse was carried to Constantinople and deposited in the 
court-yard of Aya Sofiyah. On tlic entrance of his mausoleum is written in porce- 
lain the followiii<j; line in the manner of Kara nisari : “ Except those who come to 
(Jod wiili a sound lieart ” (///« men etallahe hi kalhin selimin). A Historiogra- 
pher says, that Sultan Selim II. was the tirst monarch who died at Constantinople ; 
Imt this is incorrect, because my father, who had been ordered to accompany the 
Sultan to Adrianople, was present when prayers were performed over his corpse at 
Chorli. 

It is averred, that when Sultan Selim I. defeated his father Bayazid II. at 
Chorli, the latter uttered the following imprecation : “ O ye Selims ! your days 
shall be short, and your victories many ; you have taken from me the Khalifat at 
('horli, and there you shall give it back.” By the effect of this imprecation it 
ha])pened, that botii Selims died at Chorli, each after a reign of eight years and 
nine months. And it is said, but God knows best, that this evil effect will extend 
to all Sultiins named Selim.* 

Tomb of llte Princes of Sitlidn Selim 11. 

The Princes Mustafa, Osnuin, Suleiman, and others, the names of whom 1 
neither kuo\v, nor could learn from the keejicr, are entombed in this place (the 
court-yard of Aya Sdfiy.di) which is crowded with the coilins of Princes. 

y SECTION XXXVI. 

Of ! he Scp/ilchrm Monument of Sultan Murad 11 1, , son of Selim 11. 

Murad was born in *)!)',] (l.OKi), and ascended the throne in the year 902 (1554) 
on Wcahiesday tlu* eightli of Ramazan. When his father Selim waged war with 
his brother Bayazid at Konia, Murad witnessed it from the walls of that town, and 
was sent with the news of its issue to Sultan Suleiman, his grandfather, who rewarded 
him, although he was then only two years of age, with the government of Mag- 
nesia. Mm ml HI. never himself took the field, but the conquests of the empire 
were multiplied every year by his genei'als. He was buried beneath a sejjarate 
cupola with his children, in the harem (court-yard) cf Aya Sofiyah. He was the first 
Ottoman soveiaugn who lived and died at Constantinople without having once left 
it. Being much given to women and pleasure he had an immense number of male 
and female children, altogether three hundred and twenty six. It is stated that in 

This jiropliccv has been accoiojilislied bv the tragic end of Selim 111. As it is a most remarkable 
one, we (jiBt ' here I'jvliva’ri ori-inai \vor<!--. Walluft iialc.in finkhj yhairl sc/hne tdssir eder dcrleridi la 
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one single night fifty five of his women were lying in. At his death nineteen princes 
were killed according to the bloody code of the Ottoman empire. One of them, a 
very young boy, was eating chesnuts at the moment the executioner came in, to 
whom he said, “ Let me cat my chesnuts, and strangle nu; afterwards.” A rccpiost 
with which the executioner did not comply. Another was torn Irom his motlier’s 
breast and put to death, emitting at the same time his mother’s milk by the nose, and 
his soul by his mouth. Twenty six daughters, some of them married to ve/.irs, survived 
their father. They all now lie buried in his sepulchre. God’s mercy upon them ! 

SECTlOxN X.XXVII. 

Of the Monument of Sultan Mohammed III. 

In the year 1003 (1.591) this Sultan .'isccnded tin? throne, and terminated his 
reign by the glorious conquest of Erla. He is buried in a mausoleum of white 
marble in the corner of the Harem of Aya Sbliyah towards the Divan street. The 
chronograph is written on the window in golden letters imitating the writing of 
Kara Hi sari. 

Prinres of Sultan Mohammed III. 

Sultan Mahmiid, an ardent [irincc, was c.alumniatcd by the kizlar-.igha, who 
accused him of having assigned a pious foundation to a sheik ii, for imprecating 
the Sultan’s death. On this false eiccusation he was killed, with his mother and 
the sheikh. Sultan Selim died a natural death, as also did Sultan Jehangir, during 
their father’s reign. Sultan Alimed, horn at Magnesia, was only I years old when 
he succeeded to the throne. SulUin Mustafa wais twice j^iperor. 

SECTION XX XVI II. 

Of the Monument (f Sultan Ahmed /. 

The reign of this prince was passed in warfare without a moment’s rest. He 
was buried in a highly adorned mausoleum on the Hippodrome, near his mostpie. 

# 

Princes (f Sultan Ahmed. 

The unfortunate Osman H. is buried here by his father’s side. As lu; was very 
young at his father’s death, his uncle Mustafa was proclaimed emperor ; but, he soon 
afterwards resigned the charge, being given to a contcm{)lative life. Osman was 
then raised to the throne, but removed by a rebellion of the Janissari(!s, and put 
to death in the Seven Towers, by the compression of the testicles ; a mode of exe- 
cution reserved by custom to the Ottoman enq)erors. He is buried in the sanu' 
monument with his father. Prince Payazid, son of Sultan Ahmed, and Siileiinan 
his brother, were both k’Mcd by Sultan Murad’s sanguinary order. They were 
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buried by their father’s side. Sultan Mohammed, brother of Sultan Ahmed, by 
the same father and mother, was killed by Sultan Osman, when he undertook the 
expedition of Ilotyn ; hut the killer soon followed the killed into the same grave. 
Sultan Murad III. was also entoml)ed along side of his two murdered brethren. 

SECTION XXXIX. 

Moiuimcnt of Sultan Mimtofa, the non of Sultan Mohammed IIT., brother to 

Ahmed /. 

Mustafa, the eldest son of the comiueror of Erla, was a saintly monarch, who 
without being worldly minded was nevertheless twice emperor. When he died, 
his body remained seventeen hours exposed in the uncertainty wrhere it should be 
buried, as all the funeral monuments were crowded with Sultans and princes. At 
last, on my fatlu.'r’s suggestion, it was deposited in a vaulted oil-magazine in the 
court-yard of Aya Sofiyah, which had been empty for some centuries, and covered 
witli cartli brought from the innermost imperial garden (Khass-baghji). 

This old building (in which windows were afterwards cut) is of Greek architec- 
ture, and was built before the Prophet’s birtlu When converted into a mausoleum 
it was a thousand years old. While the windows W(!re being cut in the walls, a 
tobacco pipe was found among the stones, which smelt even then of smoke; an 
evident proof of the antiquity of the custom of smoking. 

SECTION XL. 

O^he Monainent (f Sultan Ibrahim. 

This sovereign ascended the throne in the year 10 If) (1639). Kara Mustafa, 
his vezir, kept the world quiet ; but the Sultan having become the dupe of his 
favorites, they, and his women, threw every thing into confusion : 

Jte who devotes his time to the eonvensiit ion of women. 

Forfeits, he he ii hiii^, the regard of hi.s subjects. 

At last the vezir Ilezar IVrra, and the favourite .Jingi Khoja having taken the lead, 
incredible turpitude was committed by the court. 'The emperor took bribes (rorn 
his servants ; and the conqueror of Canea, Yiisiif Pasha, was killed at the Serai’s 
point for not having afforded the quantity of amber, and sable pelisses required 
from him. In the same month Kara Murad Aghii came from the island of Candia 
with com})laints and lamentations, but instead of obtaining satisfactory redress, he 
was ordered to give a thousand purses, and a proportionate c[uantity of amber 
and sable. This act of oj)prcssion raised u|) a spirit of resistance, and the Hippo- 
drome was soon fdled with tumultuous crowds, who put to death the grand vezir, 
Jinji Khoja, Mulakkab Efcndi and the other favourites, and proclaimed the 
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Prince Mohammed IV. emperor. The next day a rumour spread that Sultan 
Ibrahim hud escaped from the prison to which he had been sent (the Sirja-khanah) 
in the Serai, and that he was likely to be re-instated by the troops. Upon this 
rumour he was strangled. He was a most prodigal sovereign, and lavished his 
treasures on the lowest men and on his favorite women. He raised a bath-keeper to 
the charge of general of the Janissaries with the rank of three-tails ; and to please 
Slicker Piira (sugar-bit) his favorite lady, he made the son of a rice-dealer an Agha 
of the Janissaries. The same dignity he would have conferred on Ahmed Kiili, 
a gipsy (Chingani) by extraction, who was a celebrated wrestler and juggler, and 
with whose skill he was much pleased. The juggler answered, “ Uraeious Sove- 
reign, since the time of the Pharoahs, by whom we wandering gipsies were ex- 
pelled from Egypt, not one of my ancestors has been either a minister or a vezir ; 
and such ideas came only into Pharoah’s head, when he was near his fall.” Thus 
saying, he most {irudcntly declined the offered dignity, and begged leave to go to 
Mecca on a pilgrimage. 

An oil-merchant of Diurbekr obtained by presents, and by tin; interest of a 
favorite, the dignity of three-tails ; and was known by the name of Saj Yaghi 
Piisha (the oiled Pasha). But the lamp of his fortune did not burn long ; it was 
soon put out by the blast of fate, which puffed the black smoke into his yellow 
face. Ibrahim having heard an Arab torch-bearer sing some popular verses (Me- 
w;'di) he was so pleased with his song, that as a reward, he immediately made him 
Lord (Jharnberlain ; and afterwards Begler-beg. In his time; no beggars were 
seen, and treasures w'ere lavished every where. Some hundred |)octs breathed out 
chronographs on his tleath, with the most heartfelt sorr'^v. He reposes in the 
court-yard of Aya Sofiyah along with Sultan Mustafa; and his tomb is much visited 
by women, because, being much addicted to them, he gave many thousand female 
slaves to vezirs and begler-begs; and because in the same mausoleum, there are 
also some Sultanas buried ; among whom are, the daughter of Sultan Ahmed, the 
wife of Bairani Pasha ; the Sultana married to KanaVni Pasha, also daughter of 
Sultan Ahmed; Kaya Sultana, the daughter of Murad iV, and the lady of my 
gracious lord Melek Ahmed Pasha, who died at the age of twenty-sevi.m in child- 
birth at Eyyub, 1062 (1G51), and on whose death, I, the humble Itivliya, composed 
many chronographs. 

SECTION XLl. 

Of the Sepulchral Monumcnls of the Fezh's. 

Mahmud Pasha, the celebrated vezir of Mohammed II., buried in the court- 
yard of his own moscpie, beneath a high cupola. Koja Mustafa Pasha, the 
vezir of Sultan Bayazid, buried near the gate of Silivri. The monument of 
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Mustafa Pasha, tlic vezfr of Sultan Suleiman, the builder of the bridge in Rumeili 
(Jisr INIustafa Pasha). The monument of Sinan Pasha, the conqueror of Yemen. 
That of Ph i Pasha, the descendant of Abilbekr, vezir of Selim I. That of Bairam 
Pasha, vezir of Murad IV., in the women’s market. That of Hosscin Beg, son of 
llassan Ka[)udan Pasha, near Shehzadeh. That of Suleiman Pasha, the vezir of 
SuU/in Murad 1V^, near Serraj-khanah. That of Koshrcvv Pasha near Yeni-baghji, 
with an elegantly written chronograph. That of Mohammed Koprili, the great 
vezir of Sultan Mohammed IV. near the burnt pillar (Dikili-tash). 

SECTION XLIl. 

Of the Sepulchral Monnnients of the Sahifs and llohj men buried at Conxtaidinople. 

{(Hod he propitious to them all!) 

We have already related that in the time of the Ommiades, whei\ Constantinople 
was nine times besii'ged, and three times nearly taketi, a great numl)cr of moslim 
heroes fell, who arc buried in the court-yard of the mosque of Koja Mustafa Pasha; 
at Gul-jami’i within tlie gate of Jubbeh Ali ; at the convent of Sirkcji, outside of the 
gate of martyrs (Shehid-kapii) ; behind the arsenal, at Eyyiib ; and within the Bagno- 
gate. We speak now of those, who were buried at Constantinople after its con- 
(juest. Ya M'udiid, the great saint who was found dead in Aya Sofiyah w ith the 
words (O All-loving) written in bloody characters on his breast, is buried near 
Eyyub at the Scala, that bears his name. Aya Dedch, who fell a martyr at the gate 
of his name at the siege of (Constantinople, is buried with many fakirs at the con- 
vent of Sirkcji. Khorojjf Dcdeh, who fell at the gate of the Flower-hall, wdiere he is 
buried. Shems-ud-din Ahmed, son of Ismail Kiirani, the Khoja of Sultan Mo- 
hammed II. who having quarrelled with him went to Egypt, but returned at the 
urgent rec^uest of the Sultan to assist at the siege of Constantinople. Mevlana 
Mohammed Ben Ibrahim Ben Hassan Nigissari, buried in the court-yard of the 
mosque of Sheikh Wefa. 

Below Sheikh Wc'hi, on the way of the Flower-hall, near tlie old convent of the 
wrestlers, is (he tomb of Nejati Beg, the Sultan of poets, whose works w'cre col- 
lected by his son-in-law, together with his own, in one divi'm. If Nejati had not 
been a Sanjak-beg and obliged, as such, to do public service, he would have pre- 
ferred a tranquil lile. Within his mausoleum is a Sebil-khanah, or cstablishincnt 
for distributing water ; and on his tomb is inscribed a chronograph of his son-in- 
law’s composition. Sheikh Ptumazan from Kara-hisar, the successor of Mohi-ud- 
din of the order of Derv ishes, Khalveti. ^V’hen he came to Constantinople the 
Kyaya of the market, Koshrew, built for him a mos([ue and a convent, which be- 
came the Ka’b.di of spiritual lovers. Sheikh Seyyid Ahmed Nejari came to Constan- 
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tinoplc in the time of Bayazul, where he conversed with Sheikh Wefa ; and was 
buried at the mos(iue of Sultan Bayazid 11. All the Persians from Balkh and 
Bokhara lodge at his convent,* Sheik A’al)id Chelehi, a sheikh of the time of 
Sultan Bayazid II., a descendant of the gi'cat mystic poet Jelal-ud-din Riimi, is 
buried at the mosque and convent, which bears liis nann; at Constantinople. 
Shems-ud-din Ahmed Ben Suleiman Ben Kemal Pasha, of the time of Sultan 
Bayazid II. and Selim I. with wliom he made the e.\])cdition to Egypt, and re- 
turned thence to Constantinople as INIufti. Besides seventy works, he wrote two 
hundred tracts and many poems on mystic subjects. He is buried outside the gate 
of Constiintinople in a place surrounded with iron rails, which is much visited by 
paralytic people, who are said to recover the use of their limbs after a residence 
here of three weeks. He died in 9 11 (1.53‘I). Sheikh Adli Efendi from Ca'sarea, 
a Dervsili, Nakshbendi, who after being a great traveller, chose retirement ; he is 
buried in the court-yard of tlu; inos(iue of Koja Mustafa Pasha, underneath a 
shady cypress. His mystic poems have been set to music, and are sung as hymns 
(Ilahi) by the Unitarians (Devri tcvlud). Sheikh Molla Edibi Efendi, from Briissa, 
a good j)oet. Molla Kara Abd-ur-rahman Efendi, son of a Mufti of Calfa, buried near 
the monument of Emir Nejari (Bokhara?). Sheikh Memi Jan I'ifendi, the pole of 
the learned. Molla Sheikh Mohammed Tash Koprili Ziideh, died 1018 (1(109) of 
the plague, and is buried in tlie court-yard of the ino.squc of A ashik Pasha. Molla 
Sa’di Zadeh Ahmed Ehaidi, buried near Keskindedeh. I, the humble Evliya, 
had the good fortune to complete my eleventh year under his direction, and to 
study the reading of the Koran under him. Molla Tiirsiin Zadeh Abd-allah Ihendi, 
buried in the court-yard of the mosque of A’iibid Clud^i, autlior of innumerable 
tracts on the sciences. Molla Feiz-allah or Kaf Ziideh ; he left some good poems, 
and is buried near the chain well, close to the monument of Ma'lid Ziideh ; he 
died when 71 years old. IMollii Mohammed Efendi, otherwise calk'd Hassan 
Kyayii Ziideh, reposes in the court-yard of the mosque ol' A’ashik Piishii ; a. generous 
man. Molla Mozalfer Efendi, son of Ali Efendi, the Mufti of Haleb, lies buried 
near Ke.skindedeh. Mollii Sana’allah Efendi, son of Ja’fer-al a’miidi, is buried 
beneath a high crqiola near the Forty Fountains, Mahnuid Efendi, of Scutari, had 
tlie funeral qu ay er performed over his body, in the mosque of Mohammed II. 

Anecdotes of the ijoiith of the Author. 

At the time niy mother was lying in with me, the humble Evliyii, the late Saiui- 
allah Efendi was in the house, and uttered with a loud voice the Mohanmietlan 

* It is hkely that liisteud of Ncjilri by the simple transposition of points, the name of the Sheikh i.s to 
be read Bokhara. 
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formula, “ There is no God but God, Moliammed is his Prophet,” in order that 
my ear might catch the sound ; and at tlic time when the sacrifice 'Akika took 
place (the seventh day after the birth when the name is given), it was performed by 
Sheikh Ismail. 'I'hat evening, no fewer than seventy holy men, who led a spiritual 
life, were assembled at our house. Kisiidar Kapiuii Mohammed Efendi came 
also, took me on his arm in the swaddling cloth, and at the moment he was 
about to utter in my ear the Mohammedan Ezan (I'here is no God, &c.) he 
asked who had first pronounced it to me. Akhfash Efendi, our lirst master and 
general teacher, answered, “ Sana’allah Efendi.’’ Kisiidar ICfcndi replied, “ I’ll 
do the same ; ” and beginning to read the Eziln in a solemn tone, he placed 
near me the hatcliet he usi'd to carry, saying, “ I’ll make a present of this to 
the boy, it shall accompany him to many victories ; by virtue of it he shall never 
be afraid of any thing ; in his youth, he shall play smoothly in the sand without 
hurting his foot against a stone.” lie then read the Fatihah, and went away. 
The Sheikh of the convent of the Mevlevis at Kasscm-pashii, named Abdi Dcdeh 
took a bit of bread out of his venerable mouth, and put it in mine, saying, “ May 
he be fostered with the morsels of the poor (fakirs).” The Sheikh of the convent 
of Mevlevis at the new gate 'rugham'-dedch, took me upon his arm, threw me into 
the air, and catching me again said, “ May this boy be exalted in life.” By God's 
secret wisdom I made use of Kisiidar’s hatchet when forty * years old ; I took it 
along with me on the Polish expedition in the year 1051 (1011). Intent on booty 
I suspended it on a door-ring, when the infidels came upon us, so that I scarcely 
could escape on horseback. I performed then with our light cavalry a month’s 
journey in seven days, an^ happily reached Crimea; but day and night regretted the 
loss of Kisiidar’s luitchct. 


Next year going again into war, after witnessing the ravaging and pillaging of 
the province of Ashjarash, I arriveil at the town of the same name where I had 
last year lost my hatchet, and began plundering in the Tatar-way, after having 
fixed, as it is usual, an arrow on the gate of the devoted house. AVe took con- 
siderable booty ; twenty prisoners, rich soffa-cloth, vessels of tin and copjier and 
sable pelisses. Having arrived in this pursuit at the door of a closet, I found by 
a true wonder my hatchet in the same door-ring, where I had left it. the preced- 
ing year. I gave a thousand thanks to God, and sh 'wed my recovered hatchet to 
the Islam Gerai and my companions, who were all astonished. The short object 
of this long digression is to show, that I, the humble Evliya, was favoured with the 
particular attention of those saints :ind holy men. Sana’allah, who, as I have 
related, first pronounced tlie Ezan in my car, became four times Mufti, which befiire 
his time had happened to ’iob'>dy. 


* Tliis is ail evident blunder; lAliyu born in iO’iO was but 31 years old at ihi : epoch. 
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Molhi Dervish Mohammed, son of Mufti Sana’allali l^fendi, is buried at the Forty 
Fountains close to his father. Molla Moliamuied Keseuli Imam Zadeli, buried out- 
side the gate of Adriauople at the meadow called Keseuli sikishi. Molla Dauiad 
Mohammed Efendi, from Chiui in the jurisdiction of Moderni, buried at the house 
for reading the tradition, which he built near the mos(|ue of Sinan Agha. Molla 
Sana’allah Hamidi from Yalwaj, buried near Keskindedeh, famous for his per- 
formances in the epistolary style. Molki Riswan Efendi, a Croatian by extraction, 
and Hungarian by birth, brought u{) by Fazl-allah in Akshebr, was at seven years of 
age so learned as to be able to dispute with all the divines. Molla Sheikh Falhem 
Ziideh, buried outside of the gate of Adriauople, near the fountain of the Hegler-begs 
at the place called Jewizli Soflfa: he was acquainted with all the Sheikhs, and had 
made great progress in the mystic science. Molla Zein-ul-a’abidin from IJrussa, 
buried near Keskindedeh : he had no equal in the science of the law {llin-itl-JikJi.) 
Mola Hatndi from Briissa, named Khairi, .author of some good poems, died the 
head of Sinan Pasha’s college. Molla Mahmud Nigissari Zadeh, buried near his 
mother outside the gate of Constantinople, had an iron tongue, an ocean of sense 
and an illuminated head : he was the author of many fiiu; poems under the name 
of Nigissari. Molla Ismail from Amasia, Imricd near Keskindedeh ; a generous 
man. Sheikh Abd-ul-kerim, inspector of Ishti]i, he iierformed the pilgrimage three 
times and conversed with many thousand sheikhs ; in the town of Ishtip he built 
a rnosejue, a khan, a bath, a convent, a bezestiin and single shops. Molla Slumis- 
ud-din Ahmed Al-Ansari, known by the name of Molki Ahmed, born at Karabagh 
in Azerbeijan, is buried in Abu Wefas mosque. Molla Arab Zadeh Abd-ur-ruuf, 
buried at the Me.sjid Koghaji. Molla Meniek Zadeh D^hammed from Amasia, 
buried in the mosque of Nishanji Pasha; one of the most learned men of his time. 
Molla Seif-allah Hamidi has a separate mausoleum msir Karaman. Molla Roslan 
Zadeh, buried in the court-yard of the mosque Shchzadeh. Molla Rikli Siilei- 
man Efendi, buried outside the gate of Adriauople. Molla Katib Zadeh Zein-ul- 
a’abidin was the secretary of his father Koja Mahmud Pasha, and is buried in the 
mosque of Sheikh Wefii; he left all his books to the mosque, and I, the humble 
Evliya, have read from his library the Mnlteka and Kilhistani lent to me by the 
librarian. Molla Shems ud-din is also buried in the precinct of Wefa’s mos(|ne. 
Molla Nefs Ziideh Mustalii Efendi, buried near the convent of Fbnir Bokhara. 
Molla Osman Beg Ibn Mohammed Pasha Ibn Ahmed Piisha Dukagvin, buried in 
the court-yard f)f A’iishik Pashas mosque ; his lather was Covernor of Cairo, where 
lie built a mosque. Skeikh Heyani from Rusjiik on the shores of the Danube had 
no equal in poetry and mystic knowledge. Sheikh Abd-nl-latif, buried near 
Sheikh Wefa’s mosque. Sheikh Yiilun Mohammed Hamidi buried in the court- 
yard of old All Pasha’s niosque. 


PART II. 
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Tombs of I hr principal (Urines in the time of Snitdn Ahmed I. 

IMoIla Unf Abi!-uI-Ii<'ilnn Efencli otherwise Akhi Zudeh Clielebi a second Abu Sa’iid 
(the celebrated Mufti) died 1013 (IGO l). Molla Ak-Chelebi Bekir Efendi, buried 
outside tbe gate of Adrianople, near the convent of the Turbehdars (mausoleum 
keepers). I'liese kec.'pers, since the time of Mohammed II., who founded them, 
have to keej) the registers of the dead and of the graves. On any dispute arising 
concerning these matters their records are consulted. It is a strange histoiy of 
death, and no where are such exact lists of the dead kept. Molla Abd-id-wahab Efen- 
d), the brotlicr of Kiichuk Taj-ud-din Efendi, reposes in the precinct of the moscpic 
of Sarikurz within the walls. Molla lliswan Efendi, known by the name of Sal 
Khiik, is buried at the gate of Adrianople and was famous for ready replies. Molla 
Moghni Mustafa Efendi, son of Ali, known by the name of Sarikurz Zadeh, is 
buried opposite the houses that join the court-yard of the mosque of Sultan Mo- 
hammed II. Molla Sheikh Mohammed Chelebi, son of Sana’allah Efendi, is 
buried in the precinct of the.' mesjid of Ilassam Beg Zadeh near the horsemarket. 
Molla Mustabi Efendi, the Khoja of Sultan Ahmed ; his tomb is within the pre- 
cinct of Sultan Selim’s rnosipie : when I went to school, I never missed saying a 
lalihah in passing by his tomb on the road. Molla Jiimini Ismail Efendi, a perfect 
gentleman and jioet, but called Jiimini (the maniac) on account of his taste for 
wine. He repented at last of his follies. He died of the plague and reposes near 
Keskindedch. Molla Ilirahim Hassam Zadeh, one of my relations, buried in the 
court-yard of the mesjid of Lady Sherifeh near the mosque of Mohammed Aglui; 
his poems are celebratei^.mder his jioetical name of Sherifi. Molla Abd-allah Ben 
Abd-ul-kerim, buried in the court-yard of Nishani Mohammed Pasha’s mosque. 
Molla Mohammed Moarrif Zadeh, buried in the mesjid of Koghaji. Molla. Kiicluik 
Mustafa Efendi buried in the mausoleum of the Ecadimhall. Molla Mohammed 
Fchmi Chelebi, buried in the precinct of Nishanji Pash li’s mosque; died 1001 (1595). 
Molla Abd-ul-kader, famous by the name of Kadri Chelebi, is buried in the court- 
yard of the mesjid of the architect Sinan near his father-in-law Beg Zadeh l’]fendi. 
Molla the great Mohammed Ben Mustafa Bostiin Zadeh Efendi, buried near his 
father in the precinct of the mosque Shebzadeh, died between the age^of sixty and 
seventy ; he was an ocean of liairning. Molla Moh umned Seri Zadeh, son of the 
daughter of IMojed Zadeh ; he learned the dictionary of Akhteri by heart and was 
an ocean of philological knowledge : he rvas buried in the precinct of the mesjid 
of Koghaji. Molla Yahya Ben Pir Ali Ben Nassiih, celebrated by the name of 
Newi’i, was Khoja of Prince Mustafa, the son of Murad HE; he composed more 
than seventy works on dilferent subjects : in his commentary of the Fussiiss it is 
mentioned thi^l the mausoleum of llostam Pasha, of old Khosrew Pasha, of Ahmed 
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Pj'isbii within the cannongate, the mausoleum of Shah Khobiin near the New- 
garden, that of Ahmed Pasha, outside of the gate of Adrianoplc, are all the works 
of the architect Sinan ; he died 1007 (1508). Molla Jhiki Efendi, the Suhan of 
poets, who lived from the time of Sultan Siileiman until that of Sidtan INIohammcd 
III. ; his divan is an exquisite work, and his strophes of live and six verses are of 
the greatest merit : he died 1008 (1590) and is buried outside of the gate of Ad- 
rianople near the convent of Fanir Bokhara (Nejan ? ). The chronograpli on his 
tombstone is written in great letters (jtdli ) by tlie hand of tlie caligTa[)hist Abd- 
allah of Crimea, and is much visited by those who admire fine hand-writing. Sheikh 
Sunbul Efendi, buried in the court-yard of Koja Mustafa Paslia’s mosque. Slieikh 
Yakiib Efendi, buried in the same place, dii'd 070 (1571). Sheikh Abii Sa’id Ben 
Sheikh Sana’allah ; he came with Sultan Suleiman from his native place Tabriz to 
lay down his lu'ad in the moscpic of She ikh Wefa. Sheikh Bamazan Efendi, bu- 
ried in All Pasha’s mosque. Sheikh Serkhosh Bali Efendi, buried in the leaden 
mausoleum. Molla I'enayi Efendi Zadeh Ali Efendi, buried in the precinct of the 
mosepie of Nishanji Pasha ; died 070(1571). Sheikh Mosslah-nd-din celebrated by 
the name of Niir-ud-din Zadeh, from the village Enlairli near Philij)polis,accom))anied 
Sultan Sideiman’s body from Siget, and was buried himsedf in the precinct of the 
mosque of Koja Mustafa Pasha OS I (1573). Molla Moezzin Zadeh Mahmud Efendi, 
buried outside of the gate of Adrianoplc on a causeway. Molla the great Sinan-ud- 
din \'usiif Ben Ilassam Ben Elahbas horn at Suez, buried in the precinct of the 
mesjid of Sarigurz ; he w’as a second Kemal Pasha Zadeh amongst the divines of 
Bumelia, and the most learned of them after the great Mufti Abu Sa’i'id. Molla Mo- 
hamuK.'d Chelebi llin Sinan-ud-din buried near his fatln!^. Molla Kami Efendi, 
born at Adrianople and buried before the gate that bears its name. Molla Shems- 
ud-diii Ahmed, celebrated by the name of Kazi Zadeh, died while Mufti, and was bu- 
ried ill his own mausoleum on the road to Karanian. Molla Mohammed Nur-allah, 
called Akhi Zadeh, buried in the |)reeincl of Ids moscpie at the fruit-scala : it was 
in his mosque that 1 had the vision of the Projdiet and of all the saints, jireviously 
to my setting out on my travels. Molla Akhwein Zadeh, otherwise Khoja Chelebi, 
died I015(l(i()b). Molla Fazi, son of ]\Iolla Ali Al-jamal, being offered the dignity of 
Mufti by Mm ad III., refused it; when he was interred on the causeway ofZirek- 
bashi in his father’s mausoleum, the foot of his fath(*r appeared undecayed and f resh ; 
there is a school attached to this mausoleum, where every morning a portion of 
the Koran is read. Molla Jlossein Ben Makhslii Sinan, buried in the court-yard 
of the mesjid of his father at Sarikurz. Molla Ilossein, called Sadri Chelebi, born 
at Ishtip, died 003 (1581). Molla Fazl Auz Efendi, commonly called Menav 
Kazi, originally from Menavghad in the province of Alayeh, buried within the 
Crooked-gate in a fine mosque of his own foundation; died 004 (1685) : he was 
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famous for the jests and sayinjis, that had passed between him and Sultan Murad III. 
Molla Mohammed lien Sheikh Mohammed Ben Elias, otherwise Chevi Zadeh, a 
Constantinopolitan, buried in the burying-ground near the mosque of Zirek-bashf, 
died 9.94 ( 1.084). Molla Mustafa Bergevi, buried outside the gate of Adrianople in 
a fine garden situated between Kemal Pasha Zadeh and the convent Emir Bokhara 
(Nejari ? ). Molla Mohammed Ben Sidi Ahmed Ben Oweis Ben Ahmed Ben Mah- 
iniid, he was commonly called Kurz Sidi Zadeh, a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, buried in the precinct of his father’s school near the fountain of the judge. 
Seyyid Murteza from Begshehr in Karamania, buried outside the gate of Adrian- 
oplc. Molla Mustafa, the son of Uzun Hassan Efendi, known by his poetical name 
.lenani, died .999 (1590): his Turkish and Arabic chronographs are much valued. 
Molla Both Efendi, son of the brother of Mufti Chevi Zadeh’s defterdar Abdi 
Chclebi, buried in the mesjid of the Lady near Agha-jami. Molla Zekeria Efendi 
from Angora, he is buried near the Dar-ul-liadith (house for reading the traditions), 
which he built near the mosque of Sultan Selim I. ; he was the father of Yahya, 
who was Mufti in the time of Sultan Murad IV. and some of his disciples also be- 
came Muftis. Molla Naini Nishanji Pasha, otherwise called Poyali Mohammed 
Pasha, is buried at the mosque near Keskindedeh ; he died 1001 (1592). Molla 
Abd-ul-kcrim, known by the name of Deli Imam, from Magnesia, buried before 
the convent at Ok-maidiin. Molla Taj Beg Zadeh died 990 (1587) and is buried 
opposite the shop of Bedavi Shirpenji, on the road near his lather ; this is the 
famous caligraphist and writer of Diviini Taj-beg-Zadeh. On the day of his death 
died also the poet Suzeni, who is buried outside the gate of Adrianople. 

Sheikhs. 

Sheikh Sdleijnan Efendi, from Diarbekr, was immersed in the ocean of contem- 
plation and dogmatic contest. Sheikh Mosslah-ud-din Efendi, the disciple and son- 
in-law of Mosslah-ud-din Mergez, the head of the Dervishes Khalvcti. His tomb 
is near that of bis master Mergez outside, New-gate. 

Elogy of Mergez. lie once said to his fakir.s, “ I heard here underneath the 
ground a voice saying : ‘ O Sheikh ! I am a spring of reddish water imprisoned in 
this place for seven thousand years, and am destined to come to the surface of the 
earth by thy endeavour as a remeily against '’ vc;'. Endeavour then to release 
me from my subterraneous prison.’” Upon this speech all his fakirs began to dig 
a well with him, and forth rushed a sweet water of a reddish colour, which if 
drank in the morning with coffee is a proved remedy against fever, and known all 
over the world by the name of tiie .\jasma of Mergez. 

Sheikh Kemal-ud-din Ed'c adi the disciple of Suleiman Efendi, the Klialveti, is 
buried in the convent of the bath of the Sofi's. Sheikh Selanii Mustafa Efendi, 
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from Nic®a, buried outside the gate of Adrianople in tlie precinct of the convent 
of Emir Bokhara (Nejari ? ). Sheikh Ahmed Boklnira, buried in the mausoleum, 
which was built for him by Munid III., near the Flower-hall. Sheikh Ahmed Sa- 
dik, from Tashkendi in Bokhara, who made the journey on foot three times from 
Baikh to Constantinople, and from Constantinople to Balkh, is buried at the con- 
vent of Emir Bokhara. Sheikh Khak Dedeh, the chief fountain of contemplation, 
born at Pergamus, was most famous by the name of Na’lbenji (the farrier) ; his 
shop was in the market-place of the mosque Ghazilar inside of the inower-hall. 

At the great fire, which broke out at Sevgeluii Mossella-pasha Serai, and in 
which poor EvliysVs house was also burnt to the ground, all shops round that of 
the farrier were consumed, and it alone, though only of wood, most miraculously 
preserved. Hossein, the farrici’, grandson of the saint sheik li, refused to leave it, 
and said, “ that as it was his grandfather’s shop he would rather burn in it, than 
leave it.” The shops having become scarce and dear, through the fire, this shop 
was let by the Mutevvelli to a Jew, called Kopeli, who paid some ])aras more for it. 
When he was to take possession of it and to open its shutters, one of them fell 
upon his head and wounded him mortally. An Aglia ol‘ tin? suit(! of the vezir INli'r 
Ilossein and the lieutenant of the police (Subaslu) came and took away the Jew’s 
body and restoretl the shop to its former possessor, Ilossein, the farrier, who was a 
saint-simpleton, and the keeper of the mausoleum of his great fal!u;r, tlu* farrier. 
Menu Dedeh. As his shop was in my neighbourhood, I am well informed of every 
thing relating to him. The mausoleum of Menu'-dedeh was saved from the fire along 
with the houses adjoining it, and Sult/in Munid came himself to witness this mira- 
culous escape, and to distribute alms amongst his fakirs. ^J’his mausoleum is oppo- 
site the mesjid of Haraji, contiguous to Sevgehin Mossella-pasha .Sultan-senii. It 
was, when he lived, the house he lodged in ; on the night of his death he appeared 
to Sultan Murad III., and asked from him that his own house might he converted 
into a mausoleum, with a convent and fountain attached to it. Sultan Munid 
assisted at the prayer over the corpse, in the moscpie of Mohammeal II., and then, 
like a private follower, took hold of the shroud and accomj)auied the funeral from 
the mosque to the house, where he was entombed in the year 1001 (1502). Sheikh 
Sha’bcin tho second, from Kastemuni, the disciple of the great Sha’han, is buried 
in the court-yard of Sheikh Wefas mosque. As we know nothing else of him, 
we say iiothing, not to incur the tradition of the liars, which says : “ a liar is he 
who relates every thing he hears.” Sheikh Yakiih Khalveti, tlie disciple of Pir Ah' 
Dedeh, buried near the gi'cat aqueduct (Bozdoghan Kemeri). Sheikh Feth-allah 
Sharni, a disciple of Edris the Khalveti, buried near the mausoleum of Sheikh 
Wefa. Sheikh Nimct-<illah the Lexicographer, a native uf Sofia, and a Dervish 
Nakshbeiidi, buried in the court of the convent of Emir Bokhara outside the gate 
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of Adrianople ; he went from Persia to Egypt to accompany Sultan Selim I. in 
his exjHidition, wluai he composed, during the winter-quarter at Haleb, the lexicon 
known by the name Li'ighati Ilah'mi. Sheikh Sinan Efendi, buried outside of the 
N('W-gate, visited by paralytic men, who here find a cure for their disease. Molht 
Mohammed Ben Abd-ul-wehab Ben Abd-ul-kerim, buried outside the gate of 
Adrianople near Kemal-pasha-zadeli. Molla Mustafa, celebrated by the name of 
Bostan Ih’endi, son of a merchant at Tyre, buried outside the gate of Adrianople, 
was a virtmms man of most excellent qualities. Molla Atallah Ben Ahmed from 
Berga ; Alufli Abi'i Sa'iid said the prayers over his liody, which reposes at Wefa’s 
mosejue. Molla Sinan-ud-dhi Saruklnm, from Akhissar, reposes near the convent 
of Emir Bokhara, outside the gate of Adrianople. Molla Mohterern from Tash- 
kcndi buried near AyaSdfiyah. Molla Nigissari Zadeh Mohammed Efendi, outside 
the gate of Adrianople. Sheikh Mohammed Dedeh, buried at Constantinople near 
the Seven Towers. Sheikh Yoghanji Emir Efendi from Kil.-in, came to (Constanti- 
nople to visit tile tombs of his ancestors, who held fallen with Eyyiib, and was bu- 
ried himself amongst them. Molla Nishanji Hassami Shah Mohammed Efendi, 
buried in the court-yard of the mosipie of Nishanji Piislui. The great and virtuous 
Kemal-ud-din Mohammed, son of Ahmed, immortalized by the name of Tash 
Kopri Zadeh, that is to say the sou of Tash Kopri Zadeh, the author of the 
biography of learned divines, Shakaiki-nameh, having accompanied Sultan Os- 
nuin in his expedition againt Ilotyn, he died at Yassy, and his body, carried by a 
galley to (c<)nstantinople, w'as interred by the gate of Jubbeh Ali and buried in the 
court-yard of A ashik Paslni’s mosipie. Molla Nishani Efendi Seyyid Mohammed, 
buried at Emir Bokhan s convent; he wrote historical and other works; the 
w'ork entitled Miret-ul-Kainat (the mirror of creatures) is of his composition, he 
translated also Atayi Chelebi. ]\!olla Mohammed, the son of Nishanji Zadeh 
Pifendi, the son of the daughter of Abd-ul-latif the son-in-law of Emir Bokhara’s 
son-in-law ; he accompanied Multan Osman IT. on his Polish expedition, but died 
on the way from fatigue in the year 1021 (1615). 

'J'hc sayer of Friday’s prayers Zakeri, who was attached to the service of Sheikh 
Niir-iul-din Zadeh Filendi, in music a second I'ariabi. I, poor Evliya, I’clieved my 
soul by his bcaulitul declamation. He was Khatib at the mosque of Kazanjilar 
(kcttlc-makcrs) in the time of Sultan Mustafa. Cnee having proclaimed prayers 
at noon, a kite took from his head his turban, and carried it to the toj) of the 
minaret, where it floated round the crescent. It remained there a whole week 
exposed to the eyes of the faitliful. At last the Emperor having heard of it sent 
for the Sheikh, who related the .Lory of his turban, and sung the same night the 
poem of the I’rophet's birth (Mevlnd), and some sacred hymns (Ilahiat). The 
Emperor gave nim a purse of gold to pay, as he said, his debts and to buy a shroud. 
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This was a prophetical word, for the same night a violent gale blew the turban from 
off the minaret to the ground, and the Sheikh himsell died next day. He was bu- 
ried near Khair-ud-din, the founder of the moscpie of tlie Kettle-makers. He died 
in the odour of sanctity, and the tunes of his hymns and mystic songs spread all over 
Rum. Mollii Mohammed Ben Rejeb, one of the divines of Murad IV., poisoned l)y 
a woman, like Imam Hassan the martyr, he was buried outside the Crooked gate. 

Molla Sheikli Zadeh born at Akebi-Kazanlik near Adrianople, buried in the 
neighbourhood of Keskindedeh. Molla Ali Ben Abd-ul-ruiif from Nigissar, buried 
in the j)recinct of Sultan Biiyazid’s moscpie ; tlie chronograpli written in large 
letters (jelli) was composed by Atayi Chelebi. Keskin El’endi, a great Saint full 
of divine love ; at the burying ground, which bears his name, forty to fifty thousand 
saints arc said to be interred : if I were to relate their names and chronographs 
a book alone would not be sulficient. Molla Mohammed Ben Yusiif, celebrated 
by the name of Bakhshi Efendi, a native of Sparta in the province of Hamid, died 
1030 (1G20), and was buried in the burying ground of Keskindedeh. Molla 
Bostiin Zadeh reposes in the precinct of the mosque of Nishanji Pasha; a most 
eloquent writer, who composed in three languages, Persian, Turkish and Arabic, 
and was adorned by learning. Molla Mohammed Ben Abd-ul-ghaui ; the jirayer 
over his corpse w'as said at the mosque of SulUin Mohammed H., before an im- 
mense crowd of people, and was then buried in the precinct of the mesjid of Abdi 
Chelebi in the year 1031 (1621). Molla Abd-ul-kerim Chelebi, buried outside the 
gate of Adrianople near his father. Molla Kanali Zadeh Al)d-ur-rahmau Chelebi, 
born at Terhala, buried at Keskindedeh ; a good-natured, generous man. Molla Mo- 
hammed Sadik, otherwise Sidki, was attached to the servie^of M(mav J'ifendi, buried 
near Bakhshi Sheikh-Zadeh, to whom he was related, Molla Abd-allah Eliuidi Ibn 
Ali Ben Abd-allahBcn Elias Ben Sheikh Mohammed Ben Elias, famous by the name 
of Ali Chelebi Zadeh, buried near his father at the inesjiil of Cady Sherifeh ; a. great 
lawyer. Molla (lejdihan Ahd-allah lilendi a native of Anfar in Karamania, buried 
in his own house opposite the uH'sjid of Karghaji Zadeh. Molla, Ahmed Efendi, bu- 
ried in his father’s mausoleum. Molla Mustafa Efendi son of Azmi Zadeh, commoidy 
called Haleti Chelebi ; the Sultan of [)oets in his time, he left many i)oetical works. 
When in tho agonies of death he suddenly improvisated the following verses : 

All ! whereftHT do I mourn, when soon \ shall be igMV, 

About to be renew’d, why am I in dt‘cav ? 
ibn like unto a bird, tliat l.dlcth into siutrcs, 

When dying from llic cage, to freedom he rcjiairs, 

He died lOdO (1630), and is buried in the court-yard of his own school, built at 
great expense. He was a wonderful writer, and besides his other poems lu! ex- 
celled particularly in strophes of four lines, in which he was unparalclled. (iood 
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sense was dressed in his tetrasticks like Hiiris in the tents of paradise ; he was also 
distinguished by tlie original turn he gave to his verses. 

I'he Sultan of tlie contemplative saints (Molamyun) Kapfvni Mohammed Efendi, 
otherwise called Kisiidiir Mohammed Efendi, because, though bare-footed and bare- 
headed, he used to wear his hair in thick bushes. Winter and summer he wore 
nothing but a white coarse cloth, and carried a hatchet in his hand. It is said he 
was a native of (iralliopolis, but it is certain that his relations who came to dwell 
within the Flower-hall liefore the place of the coachmen (Arabajilar) came from 
Sirmium and Funfkirchen. He himself spoke the purest Bosnian. At Konia, he 
was one of the disciples of Erli Zadeh, and became then himself a great contem- 
plative saint. Having lodged during forty years near our house, I had the advan- 
tage, that at my birlh he uttered the Ezan in my left ear, as Sana’allah did in my 
riglit. One day, when a boy, as I was reading the verse of the Siira Maideh — 
“ We wrote in it that the soul is to answer for the soul ” — Kapiini Efendi passed, 
and hearing the verse cried “ Allah ! Allah ! ” At this moment came Ali Khalkhal, 
a Pehlevi'm of the convent of wrestlers, who begged from Kisiidar the blessing, that 
he might be slain like one of the martyrs of Kcrbela ; Kisudar gave him his bene- 
diction, and' a drink from the leaden bottle he carried with him; after which ho 
entered a razor-shop. “ Now,” said Kisudar, “ the moment of the application of the 
verse has arrived.” lie had scarcely said so, when Ali Khalkhal came running out 
pursued by a .lanissary, called Ahad Ali, who stabbed him. “ There,” said Kisiidar, 
“you see the accomplishment of the verse.” Khalkhal was buried in the convent 
of the wrestlers, and Ahad Ali was put to death in prison and his body thrown into 
the sea. At another tiif-’j it happened that the grand vezir Rejeb meeting Kisudar, 
amongst the taverns of the Flower-hall with a bottle of wine, requested a prayer 
from him, and Kisiidar said : “ Eat, drink and digest.” “ Father” said Rejeb Paslui, 
“ is that a prayer ? I cannot accept it as one." “ Well,” replied Kisiidar, “ Thou art 
grand vezir, thou canst not beFanperor; what can I wish thee better?” Seven days 
after this Rejeb fell sick, and was not restored to health but by Kisiidar’s touch. 
At another time he came to Sultan Miinid and told him, that in the course of 
three days his aunt Sevgehin Mosella Sultana would be a bankrupt, and would need 
fifty purses for the repair of her house, “ How so ? ” said the Sultan.- “ You will 
sec,” replied the saint. Within three days aftc a fire broke out, and consumed 
the whole palace, so that the Sultana was obliged to run away half naked. Kisii- 
diir is buried at the convent where he lived, and his toml) is much visited. 

Sheikh Omer Efendi, a native of Dabira near Uskiib, the sheikh of the mosque of 
the Dragomans, was the substitute of Sheikh Abd-ul-miimen, who was called the 
Sheikh ol' the Dragoman: . He is buried in the precinct of the convent of the Drago- 
mans. He knew by heart the Koran, and was an ocean of deep learning full of 
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pearls. Sheikh Ilossein Elem Kuin, a native of Pest, which is opposite Buda. lie 
followed the order of Dervishes called Bairanii, and then retired to the mosque of 
Shah Sultan, at Constantinople where he lies buried near his own cell. “ Praise be 
to God, who permitted me to enjoy the advantage of his conversation.” He was a 
perfect Dervish, knowing God, and of a pure behaviour. Sheikh Ilossein Tiighani 
Dedeh, who first saw the light at Bergofja near Sol'ia, lived during tliirty years a 
poor dervish Mevlevi at the convent of the New-gate, wliere he followed Jelal-ud- 
din, translated the Mesnevi and read general lectures. He is buried in the pre- 
cinct of this convent. He lived in my time, and I, the humble Evliya, was often 
favoured by being allowed to kiss his hand. 

Saint-Fools, Idiots and, Ecstatic, or Inspired Men, {lindela, J\folarntfnn, Mnjazihnn) 

Santons. 

Hassan Dedeh, buried near the mosqm; of Mohammed 1 1, within the gate of the 
dyers. lie built a wooden turret (gulbeh) of the height of the minaret of the 
inos(iue, so high that no carpenter dared to fix a nail higher. It was thrown 
down by a gale of wind in the night, and in the morning the Saint was found blasted 
by the gale of death. Kisiidar Efendi has been already mentioned. Irmaghani 
Mohammed Efendi, born in Kojaili ; he was called Irmaghani because In* 
used to present every body with an apple. Having obtained the leave of Sultan 
Murad IV., he conversed at the bridge of the Bostanji-bashi at Scutari with the 
troops, amongst whom the plague was then raging, and wrote down the names of 
those who would die;, and those who would escape. Witliin seven days seventy 
thousand souls died, as he had written in his list given tr^lu; Sultan, who was not 
much ])Ieased with Irmaghani’s having laid o})en this secret. He returned to Kojaili, 
where he di<’d. Kapani Deli Sefer Dedeh, having taken his rest in an heated oven, 
when he came out took leaveof some hundred persons, and threw' himself into the sea, 
W'here he disappeared, as is universally borne witness to by the inhabitants of tlu‘ 
Elowerhall. Seven years afterwards w'hen the ships of Kara Khoja and AH Bichen 
sailed from Algiers to Constantino|)le, Deli Sefer Dedeh came with them and settled 
at the Elowerhall. He was dumb then, and used to rove “about and eat nothing but 
grass. The.men of Kara Khoja and Ali Bichen related, that, while sailing through 
the straits ofC'euta for the Atlantic, they saw' Deli Dedeh riding on a fish ; that they 
took the saint on board, and that the fish followed the shi]) all the voyage till they 
reached .Algiers, where it died and was buried on Deli Dech'h’s intercession, who 
himself died the same year and lies outside of the l''lowerhall near Klnn'ossidedeh. 

Sareban llakik Vetmish Ghriish Dedeh, w'as Agha at Szimtorn in Hungary, and 
was amongst the saints of the army, which led by Sultan Mohammed HI. wagx'd 
w'ar against seven hundreu thousand infidels. 'Ehe war being over he became dumb 
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I'or seven years, and these seven years having elapsed, he never uttered a word but 
yetinish gliriish (seventy piastres), which he continually repeated clad in the dress 
of a soldier of the Bosnian frontier. The Flowerhall is proverbial for its mud over 
all Constantinople. In these muddy streets he used to walk in winter time, and 
(what is astonishing) in so clean a way that he kept not only his Babiijis, but also 
his soles, entirely 1‘ree from mud. He foretold to Sultan Murad, that he would take 
Eriviin, but lose it again within seven days, which really happened ; Yetmish Ghrush 
Dedeh died at the age of seventy, and was entombed by Bairam Pasha s order in the 
burying place of Zirck-bashi. My Lord, Melek Ahmed Pasha, related to me from 
Sidtan Murad’s own mouth, that he heard continually in the camp the words of Yet- 
mish Gliriish, who, then however, was not there but at Constantinople. 

Eskiji Dedeh, a great fool and (of consequence) a great saint. He gave to Jowan 
Kapiji a seal made of rice-flour, and the same week he got the seals of the Itmpirc 
as grand vezir. He is buried at Karaman, where he lived. Na’lenji Ilossein Che- 
lebi, wlio dressed in a wide gown (jubbeh) and with slippers, used to go round to all 
the great, from whom he collected money, which he distributed amongst the orphans, 
lie dressed them cleanly, taught them music, and placed them in the service of 
vezirs and other great men. He died the very same day, that the news of the fall of 
Baghdad arrived at Constantinojdc. A’shiim Dedeh lodged at Suraj-khanah, (sad- 
dlers’ house) lie walked about never speaking a word, and used to clear the high 
road of stones. Dhanch Dokhiini Kuster Dedeh ; he was much given to the use of 
snulF, and boys often amused themselves by filling his liand with dust instead, 
which he took readily, so that many a time he snufl’ed up more than a hundred 
derhems of dust a dajf’ Kisiidar Seid Abd-allah Chelebi, had been Molla at 
Selanik, but left his charge after having drunk once of the bottle of Kisudar, the 
Saint before mentioned, and roved about bareheaded and barefooted. Kisudar 
Molla. Mustafa Chelebi, being Moderris at the mosque of Kazanjilar (kettle-mak- 
ers), met w ith Kisudar, and made a legacy of his books to the mosque of Khair-ud- 
din. He j)erfonued many deeds and works which preachers on the Chair could not 
attain. He died when, I, the humble Evliya, undertook the journey to Trebizondc. 
Bulbul Divanessi (the fool of the nightingales) used to walk about carrying a cage 
w ith a nightingale in it, which sang even in winter. Dabbagh Divanessi (the fool of 
the tanners) used to walk naked in Constantinop’ ? nd lived in winter at Ok-maidan 
sweating, in the deepest snow. Boinuzlf Divaneh (the horn-fool) lodged in the 
house of a janissary, called Ahnuxl Dedeh Kojarish Oghli. In the long days, ho used 
to sit upon the bridge of the Sal-khanah of Kassim Pasha, and say to all who passed, 
“ IShalla” (instead of Inshallah, if it please God) “you’ll go to the Ka’bah !” The 
wonder was, that he knew men by their names, whom he had never seen before and 
saluted them as old acquaintances ; and instantly remembered those whom he had 
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not seen for twenty or thirty years, as well as the names of all their relations. His 
bosom was filled with horns of goats, gazelles, and sheep. Merry fellows frequently 
went to try him, by saying, “ Ahmed, show me my horn ? ” If they happened to 
be married he would answer by some anecdote of their wives, and would give to some 
a small, to others a great horn from his collection. If the man, who asked, was not 
married, ho used to answer, "thy horn is not grown yet.” Sometimes Christians or 
Jews would mingle, in disguise, amongst those who crowded round him, but he ne- 
ver spoke a word to them, and when asked the reason, said, " they are Infidels and 
Jews,” and then in anger insultingly turned his back to them. If some one said, 
" Ahmed Dcdch, I’ll give thee a horn, dance a little,” he would get up instantly, knock 
with the fingers of his right hand like a stork, and begin to dance like Venus in the 
sky, during which dance peojde brought him all kinds of horns. If you went to him 
a month afterwards and asked where your horn was, he would put his hand into his 
bosom and shew you the very same, which you had given him. If he had said to 
the same person three times, “ Shalla, you’ll see the Ka’bah,” it was certain that this 
{)erson was to undci'take the pilgrimage. In l)rief, he was a lightheaded, merry fool. 
Since he undertook the journey into Ahy.ssinia and the country of the Negroes, \w 
have not heard of him. 

Pai)as Diviinch (the mad jwiest) at Galata. He was a pleasant fool, with whose.' 
manners the whole world was pleased, and whose tricks we have amply deserihed 
in our work Shaka-naineh (or perhaps Shifa-niimeh). Diirmish Dcdeh at tlu; 
Castle of Rumeli ; all the sailors used to give him in passing an occa of meat. 
He advised some captains to undertake svieli a voyage, and others not to sail for such 
a place, and his advice, if followed, turned to their advanllge. Sumulki Dedeh ou 
the Hippodrome ; if he threw bones to a man passing, that man was sure to 
get that day some advantage' in the divan, l)ut if he spat upon him it was the 
contrary. Ilikji Divaneli, a fool without tongue, who used to eat nothing but ilek 
(probably a kind of paste, or cake). The women who sell ilek were always 
near him. He showed witli his lingers the man from whom he desired an ilek, 
which if he got, he broke instantly and eat with great pleasure. It is known that 
when the hangman tortures a thief, he makes him swallow a kind of gauze 
(borunjik) which is then dragged ui) again with a fathom, so to turn up the stomach 
and bile. It is siir])rising that the swallowing gauze, instead of being a torture to 
this Saint-fool, gave him the greatest delight, and that nobody ever saw the least 
evacuation from him. Saving your pn'sence. Having never spoken a word, he 
went the day before his death to one of his friends, to whom he recommended to 
wash his corpse, to pray over it, and to l)ury it before the gate of Silivn', where all 
sufferers from palpitation of the heart would be cured by drinking water, with a litth; 
of the dust from his grave in it. This place is actually visited for this puri)ose. 
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The Sultan of all Saints-fools is Minkani Mohammed Chelebi, called Sabah 
Sabah, son of the Chaush Kyaya of the Janissaries, Having foretold to his father 
that he would die next morning (sabah) he retained that vVord as bis name. He used 
to s[)it in the faces of those to whom he took a dislike large quantities of phlegm, 
which 1 saw him do once to a friend of mine. He accompanied all parties of 
{)leasmc on shore and on sea, and roved day and night through the streets of 
Constantinople. At the time Kara Mustaffi Pasha was grand vezir, he one day 
made a great riot at the divan for the deliverance of his mother from prison, who 
had been confined for smoking tobacco. “ Release,” said he, “ the women and 
confine the men, which if you do I don’t care for, as I have no fiither.” Thus he 
got his mother relcasc'd. One day having met at Meit Iskelessi a Jew’s funeral, 
he mingled amongst the Jew’s, who thereupon cried out, that they were burying one 
of their own people and not a Moslim. The fool silenced them by spitting in their 
faces, and kicked and rated them so, that they lost their senses and ran away, 
leaving the corpse in the middle of the street ; because they are superstiti- 
ously afraid that even a Moslim passing under, or above a cofiin, the dead 
becomes a witch or the devil himself. At last he made his peace with them for 
some piastres. Another time he cried during three days, that there was fire at 
the Prince’s Islands ; on the fourth day a great fire broke out at Constantinople, 
and lasted three days, which shewed, that Sabah was not a mere fool. Sheikh 
Mohammed, otherwise called Kazi Zadeh, the sheikh of Snltan Murad IV., was 
born at Sofia, and succeeded to the Sheikh of the Dragoman, Omer Etendi. He 
attacked the .Solis as their declared antagonist ; when he accomjianied Sultan 
Murad on the expeditC n to Baghdad, he not only did not visit the tomb of 
Mevlana Jclal-ud-din at Konia, but prevented others also from visiting it. Sultan 
Murad having sent twice for him, he refused to come ; the Snltan angry, sent a 
third messenger, who running full speed met the sheikh on the way, and came 
against him with such force, that the sheikh fell and broke his leg, and thus he 
never saw Mevlana s tomb. Ho was one of the greatest sheikhs of this century, 
distinguished by his eloquence and penetration, in which he was unparalleled in 
his time. He was transferred from the mosque of Bayazid to that of Aya Sdfiyah, 
where he preached to an immense audience. He also left some good poems 
under the poetical name of Ilmi. Molla Nigiss. .a Zadeh, buried at the mosque of 
A’ashik Pasha, composed no less than an hundred and six valuable works. Molla 
llassam-ud-din lies near the Ijath of Sultiin Selim. Molla Kara Hassan Efcndi, 
buried in the convent of limir Bokhara. Molla Harem Chelebi from Ak-serai, buried 
near Kemal Pasha Zadeh. Molia Kuchuk Taj-ud-dinibrahim Chelebi from Hamid, 
buried at Emir Bokluira's convent, Molla Ibrahim Ben Ni’met-allah lies outside 
of the Crooked gate. Molla Sinan-ud-din, the Imam of the Suleimanieh, who used 
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to attract great crowds by the harmony of his voice, is buried at the mesjid of 
Koghaji Dedeh, near the mosque of Selim Khan. Sheikh Mosslah-ud-din, the son 
of Sheikh Wefa, entombed in tlie mausoleum of A’asliik Pasha. 

Well informed men know, that the great sheikhs may be classed in two prin- 
cipal orders, — that of Khalveti, and that of Nakslibendi ; but according to the 
tradition, which says, “ The ways to God are as manifold as the souls,” tliere are 
many thousand ways and religious orders. After the Khalveti and Nakshbciuli, 
rank first — the Bairami, Wahidi, Zeini, Mevlevi, Rusheni, (nilsheni, Begtashi, 
Ni’inetallahi, Nurbakhshi, and one hundred and forty other orders of dervishes 
like these, vvliich arc all derived from the Nakslibendi originating from Abtibekr. 
The Wahidi trace their origin to Omar, the Zeini to Osimin, the Khalveti to Ali. 
The first sheikh at Constantinople was Habib Karanuini, buried at the convent of 
Ja’fersibad at Sulijeh, opposite Eyyi'ib, who had seventy thousand discijiles. His 
successor was Sheikh Oveis, buried at tlie convent of Koja Mustafii Pasha, for- 
merly a convent of Nuns, but converted into one of dervishes by Mohammed 
II. Koja Mustafa Pasha, vezir of Bayazid H. built the mosque. The Zeinis 
became famous by their twelve sheikhs called Tbail (servants). 'I'hc successors 
of Yahyai Shirwani were Seyyid Omer Rusheni and (nilsheni. The most famous 
orders of dervishes arc the (nilsheni, Mevlevi, Khalveti, Jelveti, Siniini, Beg- 
tashi. The sultan of poets Reviini, born at Adrianople, lies near the Forty 
Fountains in the courtyard of his own mosipie. His divan is one of the most 
valuabh; of works. 

Having finished ((iod be thanked for it!) all the funeral monuments existing 
within the town of Constantinople, we will now procedl to the subuibs of the 
Capital. 

SECTION XLV. 

Of tha Si(hui'bs of Constantinople. 

The suburb outside the Seven Towers was at the time of the infidels a Lazaret, 
where people who came by roads infected by the plague were oldiged to remain 
seven days. After the conquest by Mohammed II. the Lazaret was changed into 
shops for tanners and butchers. It is now a well inhabited suburb with a gnait 
mosque (jafni), seven small ones (mesjids), a bath (hammam), seven establish- 
ments for distributing water (sebil), three convents (tekieh), three hundred houses 
of tanners, fifty of limemakers, and seventy of chalkmakers ; and is chielly inha- 
bited by unmarried men. In time of war this suburb affords live thousand stout 
tanners. The offensive smell prevents great people from taking up their abode 
here, but the inhabitants are so accustomed to it, that if any person perfumed with 
musk approaches them they feel annoyed. They are wealthy people, a blessing 
they owe to the saint of tanners, Saint Ahuran, vvho one day having carried dogs 
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excrements in his apron, was asked what he had got ; when, actuated by false 
shame, ho replied, “Money,” — and money it was. To the recollection of this 
miracle the tanners owe their wealth; it is a known anecdote, that a tanner, 
named Haji Ah', possessed dogs’ excrement, which he had collected during forty years, 
and for which lie was offered, by English merchants, 40,000 piastres, but did not 
sell it. (Outside this suburb is a fountain, where on a sejuare piece of marble is 
engraved a goose, of admirable workmanship. This fountain goes by the name of 
Kazh' Cheshmeh, or the fountain of the goose. 

SECTION XLVI. 

The Tmarel of the Nera-^afe. 

Outside of the New-gate is a suburb of five hundred delightful houses with gardens. 
Here is the mosque, convent, and bath of Merguez Efendf, and a house of Wev- 
levis, with lodging for seventy Mevlcvfs, and a room for their religious exercises 
(sinan-khanah), surrounded by high trees. Athari, a famous Pehlevan, wrote on the 
walls of this convent in large letters the words, “ We have Al-’a/.iz al-hekfm, and 
he is the worthiest, the greatest,” and then painted a lioness, which is the admiration 
of all who see it ; many poets have composed verses on it. This suburb has seventy 
shops, excellent water, and many places visited for devotion. My salutations to 
you ! 

SECTION XLVI I. 

'The Quarter of the Artillerymen. 

8o called because iht. artillerymen were stationed here in the time of Mo- 
hammed II., when war, on the side of Kumeli, was resolved on. It lies on an 
elevated ground laid out in gardens. The principal mosque is that of Nishanji 
Pasha ; besides which there are seven mesjids, a convent, seven khans, a small 
bath, built by Kara Chailsh, the Agha of the Janissaries, and a small market (siik) 
in which, however, you find every thing. It enjoys good air, and the advantage of 
the water of the Forty Fountains. The best and most solid palace is that of 
M(;lek Ahmed P:isha, adorned with numerous koshks and baths, and a fine basin 
of w^ater which is under the inspection of the Nafb of Eyyiib. The fountains of the 
palace of Deftardar Nishanji Pasha and of J iji Pasha are adorned with chro- 
nographs. 

SECTION XLVIII. 

'The Quarter of the Tenl-pitcher.'} {Mohnllei Otdkjidn). 

Its name is derived, like the jireccding quarter of the artillerymen (Mahallef 
Topjian) from the circum.stance, that the tent-pitchers of the army had their station 
here, when war was about to be made against Humelf in the time of Moham- 
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med II. It has a salubrious air, fine gardens, more than two thousand houses, 
four mosques, seventeen mcsjids, six convents, and three khans ; tlie best convent 
is that of Emir Bokhara, which, with the mosciue of the market, is of Sinan’s 
building. It is situated on a heiglit, about a thousand paces outside of Egri-kapii 
(the Crooked-gate), and is subject to the Molla of Eyyub. 

SECTION XLIX. 

The Suburb of Nishduji Puahu. 

An extensive (jnarter of nearly three thousand houses, situated on a lofty 
height on the western side of the town. The mos(|ue of Nishanji IMsha towers 
above all the rest, and is adorned with a chronograph by Melhem. Theie arc: 
fifty mesjids, four convents, a bath, and twenty shops, but no khan. The bath is 
an incomparable work, built by Sinan Pasha in the time of Sultan Suleiman. 

SECTION L. 

The Suburb of the Potters, called Mahallei ChomlehjUhi, or ChomleljUar Mahal/es.si. 

It is situated on a level surface on the sea-shore outside of Constant! no])le to 
the west. There are a thousand houses, surrounded with fine gardens and koshks, 
and four scalas or landing places (iskeleh) ; viz. that of Yii VViidiid, of Zal Pasha, 
of Khoja Efendi and of the Defterdar. 

On the opposite side of this cpiarter arc the suburbs of Khass-kdi and Piri Pasha, 
separated from it l)y the sea, yet so near that you can discern the men and wonien. 
This suburb has its Siihashi (oflicer of the police) and (Ka/.i) judge, under the 
Molla of Eyyiib. It contains some moscpies, wherein :|the prayer of I'riday is 
said ; the largest is that of Zal Pasha, which is adorned with three hundred and 
sixty-six glass windows, the linest of all the moscpies in the Ottoman Empire 
built by vezirs. From the North you ascend the court-yard by a flight of steps; 
there are six lodgings for students. 'The coin))lctc description of this mos(pie 
would alone require a volume. Architectural ornaments and decorations are 
nowheie lavished in so prodigal a way as here. The minute carvings and ara- 
besques, with which the; mihrab minber (pulpit of Friday prayer), and mahfil of 
the Muezzins (place of the Muezzins in the mosque) are adorned, may be best 
compared with tliose in the mosque at Sinope. The court-yard is surrounded 
on three sides by the cloisters of the college. The Minaret is of excpiisite 
workmanship. Tlio Architect Sinan, in this building, displayed his utmost art. The 
mosque of Defterdar Nazli Mahommed Pasha is a little old moscpic near Dcfter- 
dar-iskelessi. The builder was one of Sultan Suleiman’s defterdars. Besides 
this mosc[ue yo\i niay count no less than one hundred and seventy mcsjids, but 
without dining establishments (imaret), a khan and seven convents. The famous 
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Clulush of the Janissaries, Kara Mezuk, who led the rebellion against Osman II., 
and put to death that unfortunate prince, built here in the middle of a garden a fine 
house for Mevlovi's, which having been thrown down by an earthquake, the place 
was again converted into a garden. On both sides of the principal street are about 
three huiulred shops of handicraftsmen of every description, but especially farriers. 
On either side of tlie great road also, are about two Imndrcd shops of potters, 
filled will) works of terra sigillata of lime from Kiighid Khanah, and from Sariyari. 
'j'lie cans, cups, and drinking vases, which are made here, only find their 
match in those of China, or in the fayence, manufactured outside of Nic<ea. 
'Idle lime of this place has, however, a quality to be met with no where 
else ; it refreshes the brains of those who drink out of the vessels made 
from it ; and affords a fair commentary on the v<‘rsc of the Koran, which says, 
“ That every thing is vivified by water.” 'I'lie great inanuficturcrs in pottery sell 
their cans at from forty to fifty piastres each, as })rcsents for ve/.irs and other great 
men. 'I'he fountains of Khalil Agha, Sokolli Mohammed Pasha, Shah Sultan, 
and Dcfterdar Nazli, are adorned with chronograplis. There are places of pil- 
grimage (Ziaretgah) at Zal Pasha, and the tombs of Molla Moseli Efendi, the son 
of Pali Efendi, who wrote notes on the Miftiih ; of Molla Ahmed, known as a poet 
fjy the name of Kaf Zadeh ; of Molla Ilaki Efendi ; of Sheikh Pir Ahmed and of 
Sheikh Mahmud Al-Karamani. 

SECTION LI. 

Of the great Suburb of Eijijub. 

Eyyiib is a large town, of no less than two hour’s circumference, on the western 
side of Constantino{)lc, ti' which it is joined by a continuation of palaces along the 
shores of the \)ort. It is ruled liy a Molhi, who, according to the institution of Mo- 
hatned II. is appointed with five hundred aspers. Seven hundred villages belong to 
his jurisdiction, with twenty six Naibs, or substitutes. Ilis legal revenue amounts 
annually to ten thousand piastres. There is also a ])articular Siilaishi and Mutewelli 
(administrator.) It is not surrounded by walls, but is confined on one side by the sea, 
and opposite to it stands the village of Sulijeh. The houses and palaces laid 
down in the registers amount to nine thousand eight hundred. The distance fronx 
Zabl Msha, along the seashore towards Kaghid-Khanah, to the j)ala(3e of Jowan 
Kapuji' is three thousand ])acc'^ ; beyond these places dwell the bricklayers. In 
the opposite direction from the mosque of Zal Pasha to the Koshk of Edris is also 
three tlioiisatul paces, and the same number from Zal-i’asha to Bulbuldereh, to 
To|)jilar and to Nishanji-Pasha. 

Desert pl io)t of the .I/o.sy/mc of Eijyub. 

This fine mosque was built by Mohamed II. in honour of Eyyiib on the seashore* 
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The great cupola, to which is attached a half arc on the side of the mihrab, has no 
columns within, but is alone supported by strong vaults. The mihrab and minber 
are destitute of ornament. On the right side is the place for the emperor. There 
are two gates ; one, the principal entrance, opposite tlie niihrab, and the other on the 
right hand. On the first are written in large gilt letters the words : “(iod be praised, 
llis house has been made habitable.” On the right, and on the left, is a minaret 
with a single gallery. The Courtyard, which is surrounded on three sides by the 
cloister of the college, has in the middle a high koslik supported by marble columns ; 
between this koshk and the tomb of Eyyiib stand two imnienso plane trees, under 
the extensive shade of which people perforin their prayers. This courtyard has al- 
so two gates, the western one leading to another exterior courtyard planted with 
seven ]dane and a great number of mulberry trees ; upon both sidi's are ^vater-pipes 
for ablution. Of the colleges of the town of Eyyub, that of the same name and that 
of Sokolli Mohammed Pasha are the principal. Amongst the houses for reading 
the Koran (dar-ul-kirayet) that of Sa’d-ud-diii Khoja Zadeh is the first, and amongst 
the palaces that of All Pashii di'serves to be distinguished as the work of the archi- 
tect JSinan. 7'lie bath of Eyyiib was Imilt by Mohammed II., with separate rooms 
for men and women, besides six hundred private baths. 

The Water-establishments arc, the Sebi'l of Sultan Ahmed in the courtyard of the 
mosipie ; that of Kassim-pasha near his monument ; the fountain of Hesiil Piisha built 
with three corners at the head of the landing jilace, and that of the market with 
the chronograph marking the year !t7o. Of shops there are no less than a thou- 
sand and eightjl^ive, no be/.estan, but markets ((diarshi'i), when* every thing is to 
be found, such as those of the cobblers (khafliil) of the mill^iien (lebban) and sellers 
of toys (oyiinjak). The yogluird and kaimak (sour milk and cream) of this place 
are excellent ; every Priday, w hen many thousands lagiair here to visit the tomb of 
Eyyiib, the merchants stand ready in their shops to serve them with excellent cream 
and honey. 

The ff htH's of Eiji/uh. 

On the road to Kaghid Khanah stands Koplija Ayazmah on a high hill within a 
tuft of trees. Persons ill of the (piartan ague are cured of it, if during three weeks 
they drink (?\i ly morning of the water of this spring. The walk of Agaskessi 
is also situated on elevated ground looking towards the canal of the Black sea. 
The walk Jiiidi Meidfini is at the end of Eyyvib on the way to Kaghid Khanah. 
Every Friday senne thousand horsemen assemble here to ))erlorm their e.xcr- 
cises. The walk of Kiamish, frequented by the lovers of fishing for ground- 
lings (Kia biilighi) which arc oidy to bo found here; though a black and 
not shining fish, yet they have a veiy good taste, no smell, and cause no indi- 
gestion however plentifully you ina^ eat of them. The walk of the sea-bath 
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(Denis hamami); every Friday a great number of people crowd to this place, 
where those who like, bathe in the sea amongst the small islands. Here the lover 
and the beloved mingle without restraint, and take delight in embracing each other, 
swimming in the sea. You fancy you behold the angels of the sea swimming 
amongst the angels of mankind dressed in blue aprons. Such a delightful bathing 
place is no where to be found, but at Eyyiib. The walk of Jan Koyilssi. North 
of Kyyiib on the burying ground stand some houses. There is an old well that 
goes by the name of Jan Koyussi, the well of souls. If a person who has lost any 
thing performs here a prayer of two rikaVit devoting the merit of it to Yussiif, and 
asking that great Prophet to describe to him what he or his relations have done 
amiss, a voice is heard from the bottom of the well describing the place where the 
lost thing or person is to be found. This well answers to everything except about 
the five hidden things, (which as the Prophet declared nobody knows but God), as 
for example, if any one should ask, “ Whether the child in the mother’s womb is a 
boy, or a girl ?” in that case no answer is returned but “ stay a little.” I, the hum- 
ble Evliya, having myself inquired one day at this well, where my uncle Osnuin then 
was, and what he was doing, received the answer, that he was buying Hour at 
Aidinjik, and would soon join me; he having arrived thirteen days after, I asked 
him where he had been, and what he had been doing on such a day, he replied, 
“that he had been buying flour at Aidinjik.” The walk of I'hJris Koskh, built by 
Sheikh Edris of the order of llairamis ; in the time of Sultan Mustala his convent 
was levelled to the ground, the sheikh having been accused of impiety. There 
only remains now a fountain and some trees. The walk of the ®orty (Jypresses, 
a fine meadow and beatiJful walk. The walk of Ikilbuldereh, the vale of night- 
ingales, so called on account of the great number of nightingales that here ])our 
forth delight into the cars. The inhabitants of Eyyiib are for the greatest part 
fair, and of the class of ’Ulemas, and are called Kiirbanji, or Sacrificers, because 
when a number of people vow a sacrifice to Eyyiib, they slay it (sheep) in their 
houses and let all partake of it. It is for this reason that the wits of Constan- 
tinople call the inhabitants of Eyyiib by the name of Kiirbanji and Koljakji. 

Praiseivorthij Products of Constantinople. 

The most excellent white bread, kainnik, yo^hiird, peaches, apricots, and pome- 
granates. The herons, that have their nests in the' two great plane-trees in the 
courtyard of the mosque drop every year two plumes of feathers upon the tomb 
of Eyyiib. 


Description of the Sepulchred Monuments of Etjyiib. 

The first is that of Khaled Ben Zeid Eba Eyviih, the Ansarite, the companion 
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of the Prophet. When the Prophet fled from Mecca to Medina under the guidance 
of (/abricl, wlio held tlie bridle of his camel, it fell upon its knees before the house of 
Eha Eyyiib, who received the Prophet as his guest, by which act he insured to him- 
self the favour, that the Prophet’s tomb now stands on the site of his house. Eba 
Eyyiib was one of the Prophet’s most faithful companions, both in time of peace and 
war ; and has preserved many traditions from him. Under the reign of Moavia, the 
son of Solian, the Ommiad, he with Moslemah twice beaded an ex[)edition against 
Constantinople. From the first he returned to Damascus with a rich booty ; in the 
second he conquered Galata, and a truce having been concluded with the Emperor on 
the condition that he, hiyyiib, should be allowed to make the prilgrimago to Aya 
Sofiyah to perform his devotions there, or at the place of Solomon, he w'as killed 
on his return before the Crooked gate, by a stone cast down U})on him by the inlidels. 
'riierc is, however a tradition, which says, that he died of dysentery. Mahommed II. 
having laid siege to Constantinople was, with his seventy saint attendants, seven 
whole days searching for his tomb. At last Ak-shems-ud-din exclaimed, “ Good 
news, my Prince, of Evyiib’s toml),” thus saying he began to pray and then fell 
asleep. Some interpreted this sleep as a veil cast by shame over his ignorance 
of the tomb ; but after some time, he raised his head, his eyes became blood- shot, 
the sweat ran from his forehead, and he said to the Sultan, “ Eyynb’s tomb is on the 
very spot where I s[)read the carpet for prayer.” Ujion this, three of his attendants 
together with the Sheikh and Sultan began to dig up the ground, when at the depth 
of three yards they found a square stone of verd antique on wdiieli was written in 
Ciific letters ; “ This is the tomb of Eba Eyyiib.” They lifted up the stone, and 

found below it the bodyof Eyyub wrapt u)) in a saflron-colo^'ed shroud, with a brazen 
play-ball in his hand fresh and well preserved. They replaced tin* stone, formed a 
little mound of the earth they had dug up, and laid the foundation of the mausoleum 
amidst the prayers of the whole army. The cupola, the mosipie, tlie college, the 
khan, the liath, the dining establishment and the market were built by Mohammed II, 
and all his successors added some iinjirovement to its splendour, so that his-funeral 
monument resemliles now a kosbk of I’aradise. The windows of the mausoleum 
look into the courtyard of the mosipie, the walls arc cased with china, and his 
tomb is surrounded by a silver grating ; his banner being placed at his head. It is 
full of gold and silver lamps, of candlesticks w ith candles of camphor as high as 
a man, of censers and of vases for rosewater (boklnirdan and gulabdan) set with 
jewels. The Korans of old writing are no where to be found in such numbers 
and s*])lendor as here, unless it be at the tomb of Ali, and such precious gifts, 
ti'appings and suspended ornaments are to be met with only in tlie mosipie of Sultan 
Ahmed I. At the feet of the Saint is a cistern, I'rom which all those, who visit 
the tomb drink, and are with God’s assistance freed from their diseases ; the 
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tablets, with inscriptions in gold, which adorn the walls have not their equal except 
in the mausoleum of Ah'. A lull description of this tomb would alone require a 
complete work. God bless him, and us through his interference ! 

The funeral monument of Abii Sa’iid Efendi. He was born at Muderris Ko'i 
a village in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and was the most learned divine 
since the days of the Prophet, and called therefore a second Na’man. His commen- 
tary on the Koran extends to twenty-four sciences and is extracted from seventeen 
lumdrcd other commentaries, and has therefore no equal. Me was Sultan Sulei- 
man’s Mufti. Following the doctrine of external worship he railed at the Mystics, 
but at last Gulsheni, the great Mystic, in the presence of Sultan Siileiman, succeed- 
ed in convincing him, and obtained from him his fetvas, declaring the dances (devr) 
of the Dervishes legal. He received also instruction fi om another Mystic, Ommi 
Simin, and opposed himself to those who were of a diiferent opinion. He died in 
the year {)72 (l.'iGl). His tomb, a cupola with iron-railed windows and marble 
columns, is near Eyyiih’s in the milk-mark(!t. Close to it is his cell (zavvieh), a 
school for boys (mekteb), an establishment for distril)uting water (sehil), and a place 
of annual ])ilgriinage. His son is buried near him. 

'riic tomb of the son of I lossein Hikara, the son of Timiir, known by the name of 
Hedi’i-uz-zeman (the wonder of his time) ; he threw’ himself at the feet of Sultan 
Murad IV. at Tabriz, came with him to Constantinople, died of the plague, and is 
buried in the courtyard of the mosque. The l)rother of Mufti Ahmed Eiendi, who 
was preacher at Sultan Eyyiih and died in the ycair 1020 (KJI I), is also buried at 
F.yyiib. He travelled with much difliculty in Persia on account of his name Omar, 
which is not usual there i’thc substitute for it (God forbid !) is the name of Ycmt'in. 
Molla Khoja Abd-ul-’aziz Efendi buried at Eyyiib near his fatber. He and his 
brother Es’ad F7fendi, known by the name of Khoja Zadeler, were both at the same 
time chief judges of llumeli and Anatoli. Molla Sheikh Moliammed Efendi, the son 
of the Khoja of Sultiin Murad, died Kill (KiOl); his funeral ])rayer was per- 
formed in the mosciue of F2yyiib by Mohammed JCfendifrom Scutari. He was pro- 
foundly learned in all kind of sciences and a rcnuirkably good poet. Sheikh 
Jelil Ali l>en Khizr, celebrated by the name of Fazil Ali Beg; he was of the family 
of Edebali, the famous Sheikh of Sultan Osman’s time : he girded Sultah, Ahmed I. 
with the sword in the mosque of Sultan Eyy 'h, where he lies buried. Sheikh 
I’.yyiibi Malmutd Efendi, the successor of Yakub Efendi, one of the great saints 
of the order Khalveti : he built a convent near the mosque of .lezeri Kassim 
Pasba, wliere he is buried. The Sheikh of the Sheikhs, the great reader 5f the 
Koran, Ahmed Efendi Al-missii was the teacher of the Sultan, and a great 
master in the art of reading 'lie Koran. He died Imam of the mosque of Eyyiib 
in the year l(;0t) (151)1) and w’as buried within the enclosure of the mausoleum 
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of Sokolli Moliammed Pasha. He was the master of Evliya Efendi, tlie master of 
me, poor Evliya, the traveller. The Mufti Mamed Efendi is also buried at Eyyiib ; 
he founded a mosque and a college at Constaiitino[)le, at the place called tlie ele- 
phant’s height. I, the humble Evliya, frequented, during seven years the general 
lectures (dersi-a’am) in this college under Akhfash Efendi. Wankiili (the author 
of the Arabic Dictionary printed at Constantinople) was one of his disciples. 
He died in the year 985 (1577). Molla Khoja Zadeh Mesvid Chelebi, buried 
within the enclosure of the school, which his father had built at Eyyiih. Molhi 
Sari Mosslah-ud-din, from Auiasia, buried underneath a window of the mosijue of 
Eyyiib ; an excellent Persian scholar. Molla Abd-allah Martelos Zadeh born at 
Constantinople, is buried at Eyyub near Mamed Efendi ; celebrated for his learning. 
Molla Sa’d-ud-din Ben Miissan, famous by the name of Khoja Zadeh, died while 
performing ablution at Aya Sofij ah, and is buried within the enclosure of the read- 
ing house, which he built at Eyyiib. The momnmmt of Kara Mustafa Pasha, the 
conqueror of Cyprus, is buried within the interior gate of the left side of the court- 
yard of Eyyiib underneath a cupola : bis victorious bow and arrow are suspended at 
his head. Molla Siichli Zadeh Efendi the first, buried in the vicinity of Eyyiib. Molla 
Pi'r Mohammed Azmi Efendi, died in the year 1010 (1030). Kiz Guzel Seyawiish 
Pasha, the vezir of Siileinian Khan, buried beneath a high cupola in the market-place, 
built by the great architect Sin;in ; the chronograph is written on the window, which 
looks towards the great road. Molla Balia Ziideh Mohammed Efendi, buried in a 
separate enclosure. Molla Mohammed Ben Abd-allah, famous by the name of 
Hasbi Mollassi. Molla Mohammed Bakir, known by the name of Diik Ilabhi Zadeh, 
died in the same hour as the Persian Prince Myder Mirza.^vhich occasioned at the 
lime much talk about the simultaneous deaths of these two Persian gentlemen. Molla 
Khojagi Zadeh Mustafa Efendi, a good and learned man. The virtuous, the learned, 
Molla Sheikh Abd-ul-kader Ben Elhaji Mojed, that is the Mufti Slieikhi Efendi, is 
buried near the mausoleum of ICyyiib. Molla Eeridiiu Beg, the Nishanji, whose 
name is Ahmed, and who was educated by ('hivi Zadi'h, was the Nishanji of Moliam- 
med ME, whose ascent to the throne he solemnized by chronographs. Sheikh Balia 
Mahmud Efendi, a native of Philippolis and a good poet. Besides many of his own 
compositions* he copied the commentary of Aliii Sa’ud. In prose and poetry he 
was a second .lami. Elis tomb is a place of pilgrimage * for divines. Ghazi 
Pcllak Mustafa Pasha, Si'ileiman’s vezir and Kapudan Paslia, who took the sea 
with forty galleys and sailed round the Cajie to the Arabian gulf, to Eahsa and 

* Ziiiret, (visit, ition or j)ilgriiiiaf5o). is oncof the words mostly used to de.sigiintc a tomb, visited on ac'eount 
of the fame of tlie deceased ; tlie other .syiionymoMs terms for fimi ral moimmeiits arc, markad (momiment), 
ktibbch (ecipola) and the most common, tiirbab, traiislatcil maiisi.lcum, but wbieli .siguilics properly a 
mound of earth (froiu tiirab) and prcscrvc-s the ancient idea of tlie tumulus. 
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Basra, from whence he proceeded to liaghdad, and was present at its siege and 
conquest. He died at Constantinople vezir of the cupola, and was buried beneath 
a separate one before the imperial gate of Eyyiib. Kandi Mustafa, the son of 
Jelal, tlie Nishanji, buried with his brother Saleh at Eyyub in the enclosure of his 
own mosque. Molla Mohammed Ben Mohammed, famous by the name of Ibn-en- 
nej;ir, a native of Karamania, buried at Eyyiib. Molla Ja’fer Efendi, the son of 
Al)d-en-nehi Efendi, the uncle of Abii-Sa’iid, is buried in the mosque of Jezeri Kas- 
sim Pashii at Eyyiib. Molla Mohammed Emin Karabaghi, a native of Shirviin, 
buried at Eyytib opposite the mosque of Sluih Sultan. Molla Ali Ben Abd-ul- 
’aziz, celebrated by the name of Ommveled Z/uleh, buried near Mohammed the 
son of Abii SaVid, died 9S1 (1.073). Molla Asa’d Efendi, son of Sa’d-ud-din 11., 
burii'd near his father at Eyyiib ; he wrote seventy-six works on ditferent subjects 
of the law : a second Alni Sa’iid. Mevlami Seyyid Kassim Ghubari from Amed, 
buried near Eyyiib ; ho was an eloquent, well-bred, sweet-tongued man, whose 
conversation exhilarated many melancholy faces. Molla Saleh Efendi, the adopted 
son of Sa’d-ud-din, the Khoja of Miinid III.; at the age of forty years he had 
already written ninety-six works, which is the more astonishing, as his time was 
taken up with the duties of his charge. He was a second Hanifeh, and was bu- 
ried according to his will near his father. Thabanji Yassi Mohammed Pashii, 
the vezir of Murad IV., lies near Sultan Eyyiib. Mollii Ali Ben Mohammed 
Osnuin, the younger brother of Khoja Omar Efendi ; a very pious man, who used 
to perform regularly his live prayers in the mosque of Sultan Mohammed, iind to 
mutter continually praises and prayers. Molla Seyyid Mohammed Ben Moham- 
med, the descendant ol’^SIieikh Burhan-ud-dhi, who is interred in the [ilacc Egcr- 
der in the province of Hamid; he is buried in the mausoleum, which he built 
himself at Eyyiib : my hither was on terms of intiniiicy with him. Mohammed 
Ben 1 1 assiiin, celebrated by the name of Chelebi Ziideb, died 1043 (1633); the 
funeral prayin’ over him Avas performed at the mosque of Sultan Mohammed 11., 
and the body buried near Eyyiil) : I received many benefits from him. Molla 
Nilijeh Mustafa, buried at Eyyiib. Miissa ('helebi, the favourite companion of 
Sultan Mill lid IV.; he was given up by Rejeb Pashii to the rebel Sipahis, and his 
body torn in pieces at the Senii of Ibrahim Pashii. Sultan Mur.id TV. assisted at 
his funei’id prayer, and his body was cntombei. at Eyyiib within an iron enclosure 
looking on to the great road : the chronograph is written in gold letters on an 
iizurc ground. Kara Mollii Sunbul Efendi, buried at Eyyiib. Ferhiid Pasha, the 
vezir of Mui iid III. and Mohammed IV., is buried near the landing place of Eyytib in 
a inausoleuin built by Sinan. Sheker-Piira Khatiin, viz. Lady Sugarbit, the favourite 
Sultiina of Sultan Ibraiiim, built her mausoleum near the landing place of Eyyiib, 
but h aving beer, exiled to I brim, and having died in Egypt, her monument re- 
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mained empty. Molla Ghanayi Efendi, the poet of Murad III., buried opposite 
the house of Abu Said beneath a window looking on to the great road : he wrote 
a divan and a work called Bahr-namah. Kassim Pasha s monument is in the 
market place. Ja’fer Pjisha the vezir of Selim II and Murad III ; his monument 
is on the side of the middle street of Eyyiib ; he died DD5 (158t)). Sokolli Koja 
Mohammed Pasha, the grand vezir of the Ottoman empire during the reigns ot 
Suleiman, Selim II. and Murad III, who, after having been at the head of affairs for 
forty years, was killed in the divan by a mad soldier from the frontier, in the year 
987 (1579) : amongst the monuments of vezirs, there is none greater than his, it 
has a dining hall and college attached to it ; it was built by Sinan. Slieikh Baba 
Yiissiif of the order of tlie Dervishes Bairami biiried at the koshk of Edris. Pertev 
Pasha, the vezir of Siileiman. On the same day that the castle of Siget tell alter 
Suleiman’s death, the news arrived, thatOnlai' in Transylvania had hecn comiuered 
by Pertev Pasha at the head of eighty-seven thousand men. Pertev P;isha was 
buried at Eyyuh, and Sinan the great architect built a cupola over his grave. My 
salutations to you ! 

SECTION LI I. 

Of the suburb SuUja, its Mosques, Colleges, Khans, Convents, Palaces, and 

Monuments. 

Sulijais a pleasant town or suburb situated opposite to Eyyiib on the other side 
of the canal, and consists of twelve hundred houses subject to a particular Siibaslii, 
(lieutenant of police) depending from the Molla of Eyyiib. Its various names 
which in all languages signify milky, being in Persian, (|endshir ; Arabic, Bab- 
tailebn ; Turkish Siilija; Greek Galata, have been given on account of its excellent 
milk. From this place to I'iyyiib you pass over in boats, but the sea is too shallow 
for large ships ; in the time of the infidels there existed abridge suspended by 
chains, the ruins of which are actually still seen. There is a walk by the waterside 
through meadows to the villages of Ali-bcgand Kaghid Kluinah. The houses of 
Siilija extend along the seashore to where the height of Ja’fer-tagh begins. The best 
mosque is that of the Chaiish-basln, with one minaret ol’ stone ; there arc besides 
some rnesjids, four convents, a bath, a khiin, fifty shops, and a line walk at the 
head of the landing place. At the c.'ctreraity of 8iilija is the summer palace (Yiilli 
irtfuaXoQ) of Kara Aghaj, which was formerly a garden of Ibrahim P;lsh;l, where 
Sultan Murad IV., pleased with the spot, used to amuse himself with looking at 
the crowds passing to the walks of Kaghid Khanah (les eaux donees). Mohammed 
IV. built here an Imperial palace with anUstaofthe Bostiinjis attached to it ; near 
it is the garden of Ahti Sa’iid Efendi, where the famous Mufti of that name com- 
posed his commentary Tefslr ; the garden of Bazir-ghan-bashI (the head of mer- 
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chants) ; tlie \ alii of Ibrahim Khan Zadch, bnilt by Sokolli Mohammed Pasha ; the 
Yiilli of Dervish Zadeh, a new building, without a garden ; and the Yalli of Kemal 
I'ifcndi a small building. 

Of convents, the first to be mentioned is that of Ja’ferabad, founded by Ja’fer a 
servant of Sultan Suleiman, situated on high ground surrounded by trees with 
sofas, seats and kitchens. Sultan Siileimiin sitting one day in the koshk of this 
convent received some Indian presents of a dining table made of Russia (India) 
leather, an hundred china plates, and an hundred cu])s, which he presented to the 
(anivent. In the time of the rebellion these gifts were brought to the treasury; 
and but one drinking cup remained, made of the half of a peach’s kernel (cocoa 
nut) which held two occas of water ; the other half of the kernel is in the Imperial 
treasury. Sultan Selim II. used to drink the purest wine out of this cup, which 
contains a quantity sufficient for five men. The inscriptions and fine paintings 
which are seen on the stuccoed walls of this convent e.xceed all description ; 
especially a gazelle on a rock, which Mam’, the famous Chinese jiainter could not 
draw so well. 'I'hc convent of llassanabad, built by Ilassan the Mamluk of Perviz 
Agha, a rich man, who in the time of Sultan Murad IV. lived within the Flowerhall. 
The wits of Constantinople agreed to call this convent Nez-iuim, the significa- 
tion of which is in Russian “ I dont know.” It is situated on a hill commanding the 
finest view. As long as the founder lived he used to give, at the commencement 
of every month, a splendid entertainment of music and players. The convent of 
Abd-us selam, with so large a ganhm that people may lose themselves in it. 

The gardens of Ah' Aglui of old Yusiif and of Ghani Zadeh. 'I'hc last on the 
North side borders the fi-k-maidan, and on the West looks towards the canal of 
Eyyub. Pilgrimages of Sulija. — The famous caligrapliist Ahmed Efeiidi, celebrated 
by the name of Kara Ilisari, is buried in the courtyard of the mosque of Chaiish- 
bashi, without a cupola in a mere marble .sarcophagus. lie wrote the inscriptions 
in the mosque of Sultrin Suleiman, and also that on his own tomb, which is a 
jiattern for all caligraphists. The tomb of Ilabibi the poet, one of the intimates of 
Sultan Selim I., is at the convent of Ja’ferabad; he was buried there because he 
followed the sect of Imam Ja’fer. 


SECTION L II. 

Description of the Gardens and H alhs oj Kura Ph i Pdshd. 

Kara Phi Pasha, who was ve;''u in the time ofRayazid II and Selim I, being 
much pleased with this situation, ordered a garden to be laid out, and a suburb to 
be built consisting of more than a tliousand houses, subject to the jurisdiction of 
Eyyub under a separate Subashi, and which to this day is called Piri-pasha. A 
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Lady, ot‘ the name of Aim', erected here a mosque and a minaret of the thickness of 
one brick, so delicate that all who understand anything of architecture look at it 
with astonishment. In the year 1 ()()() it was repaired by Anslan Agha, the cham- 
berlain. 'I'he mos(jue of Tarshji Zadeh Hossein Chclehi, within the place of the 
bricklayers, was the work of the architect Sinan, and is the only one in this quarter, 
the rest of it being occupied by the houses of Greeks, Armenians and Jews. At 
the head of the harbour is situated a bath, two hundred shops, a great number of 
taverns, frequented by the sailors of the ships, which arc stationed in the harbour 
during winter, and two hundred shops of bricklayers who work on the lime which, 
in the summer time, is extracted from the bottom of the sea by Albancse clivers. 
This lime remains forty days ex|)osed to the influence of the air, and is then 
worked by men who knead it w itli their hands and feet and make it into bricks ; 
the houses of Constantinople being covered with these bricks appear all of a red 
colour, peculiar to the bricks of Ihri Pasha. An Ayazmah, which is in this suburb, 
called the Ayazmah of the cup (sebii) causes all attacked by the ague, w ho drink 
it, to vomit, by which means they are cured. The Greeks frecpient it in great 
numbers. Outside of Pin' Pasha, Sultan Mohammed IV, the conqueror of Yas- 
sova, Varadin, IJivar and Candia, found in a garderc a pure spring, over which he 
built a fine fountain : the chronograph of it is inscribed on white marble in 
azure letters, by tlie caligraphist Mustala Chelebi. I say nothing of the pilgrim- 
ages, as I know of none here. 


SECTION LIV. 

Of the IMosques, Cdureiifs, Khana and Baths Khdss-kdi. 

I’his place consists of three thousand houses with gardens, in some of which 
lemons and oranges are cultivated ; the houses look to the sea and belong to Jews. 
It is under the jurisdiction of the Molla of Galata, and has a separate Siibashi, 
Colonel of Janissaries and guard (ki'dliik) ; there is a large and small mosque (jami 
and mesjid) but no khan, college, or dining establishment. One quarter only is 
iidiabited by Moslims and eleven by Jews, who were formerly distributed in so 
many jima’ts, or companies, but since the Jews’ quarter in the town of Cotistanti- 
nople, within Jews-gate, was consumed by fire, and the ground consecrated by 
the mosque of the Valideh, the Jews, exiled from the town, all flocked to Khass-km, 
where there are now twenty more companies, amounting to eleven thousand souls. 
Khass-koi is a Jews’ town like .Salonica, or Safet in Arabia. There are twelve 
synagogues and seven churches in the two Greek quarters ; there is also a quarter 
of Armenians, six hundred shops, but no bezestan, fifty shops of tanners, one 
hundred wme-houses and three hundred for buza. 'Flie intoxicating a[)yjlemast of 
the Jews (kiipeli) and the musk-wine of the Greeks (triantaphylla) arc famous. 

G 
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The musk-^rapes, which are found here may be met with best at the island of 
Tenedos. The Jews cultivate fine peaches and the Greeks, cherries. I’he heightsof 
Khass-kdi are the general burying place of the Jews. They are all laid horizontally 
and their graves covered with white heavy stones, in a way which is to be seen no- 
where else. It is some years ago since their cursed Khakham gave them leave to 
be buried also in other places. Near to the Jews’ cemetery of Khass-kdi is an Ayaz- 
rnah, which if drank of .seven times relieves the (juartan ague. It is much visited 
by the Greeks. At the time I, poor Evliya, was in love, I walked on a Friday night 
in this burial-ground of the Jews and began to cry ; “ 0 my good fortune ! O my 
good fortune.’’ Having thus cried, a spectre (divgiil) started up, from which I fled 
calling out God’s name, Ya Hafiz (O all guarding !), and hid at this Ayazmah, wliere 
I passed the night. In another place, please God ! I’ll relate the strange things 
that hap{)ened to me that night. Near to Khass-kdi along the shore is the gaiden 
of the Arsenal, where Mohammed 1 1, fixed his banner at the siege of Constantinople, 
and distributed the booty to tiie Moslims, and wliich on this account, adorned witli 
koshks, basins, sofas, and twelve thousand trees of different kinds, was made a gar- 
den like paradise ; its perfume conveys an idea of eternal life. Tall cypresses ex- 
clude the rays of the sun, the fountains murmur day and night, and innumerable 
birds cheer the spirits by their song. The peaches and a])ric()ts are of most ex- 
(|uisite taste. Sultan Ibrahim built a koshk on the shore of the sea, which may be 
compared to the palace of Khavarnak. Here oysters arc collccte-d which are 
eaten with lemon, and wim; drank with them. People who ilo not drink wine, if 
they eat oysters will find tliem a powerful aphrodisiac; such a strengthening dish 
arc oysters taken at thC-garden of tlie Arsenal. The fishermen pay to tlie U'sta, 
or inspector of the garden, every year twelve thousand aspers. This inspector 
commands in his service three hundred men. Mere also are the boat-houses of the 
imp(‘rial boats. If the emperor wishes to go to a new palace, or anywhere else, 
his throne is fixed under a canopy, embroidered with jewels, on the stern of a kir- 
languji (swallow), a fast sailing boat, and he then views the delightful shores of the 
Bos[)horus; or he mounts the Arab horses (koheilan), which are kept in the 
imperial stable of the Arsenal and delights in playing jerid and mail on the Ok- 
mcidan. So fine a spot is the garden of the Arsenal. I, poor Evliya, performed 
here many acts of devotion ; the liostanjis on er, ice arc all pious good men, which 
is the natural conse(|uence of yVk-shems-ud-dm’s blessing, who having fixed his 
station at this place at the siege of Constantinoiile, with his forty disciples, bles.sed 
all tliose w ho should serve here. Mohammed II. planted with his own hand seven 
cypress tr(;es, which exceed all others in hciglit. Ak-sherns-ud-din also planted 
one wi*^h his own ha id, .vine): instead of green branche.s puts forth white. It 
stands near the bas'n of the Thimshirlik. 
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SECTION I.V. 

Of the Homes, Gardens and Pi/orimages of Kassim Pasha, 

In the time of the infidels Kassim Paslia was a monastery called Aya I.onga, 
but Mohammed II. converted it into a Moslim hiirying-irround. It is proved, that 
at the sieges of C’onstantinoj)le hy Eyyub and Moslemah, by Hanin-ur-rasln'd, and 
by Bayazid, when a part of the town was in possession of the besiegers, this place 
was the burial-ground of all the Moslims slain at the siege ; and even now relics 
of Ciific inscriptions are found on some stones, as I have mentioned before. 
Therefore it is that Sultan Mohammed II. built here an arsenal of seven arches, 
and a council room for the Kajuidan Pasha.* The town of Constantinople growing 
too narrow for the throngs ofpeo|)le, the great monarch Sultan Suleiman command- 
ed his vezirs, the conqueror of Napoli, (di Bomania) Kassim Pasha, the conqueror 
of Chios, Pialeh Paslia, tlie coiupieror of Akhiska, Perhad Pasha and the con- 
queror of Alaeddevlet, Ayas Pasha, to build the suburb called now Kassim-jiasha . 
It is in tbe jurisdiction of the iMolla of C'alata; its civil commanding officers are 
the Kapiidan Pasha, the Kyaya Beg of the arsenal and tlic Subashi. 'I'liere are 
one thousand and eighty-five walled houses with gaiahms. Kqja Pialeh Pasha, 
the High Admiral, who had twelve thousand prisoners, his slaves, em])loyed them 
in building at the e.xtremity of Kassim-jiasha a mosipie, a college and a convent. 
'This mosque not being frequented, he cut a canal from the harbour to it (near an 
hour’s distance), so that the sea washed the foot of tin* mosiiue, which was then 
more visited on account of the gardens and jdantations on both sides of the canal. 
After his death the canal being neglected, and boats linage any longer to navigate 
it, it happened that every one advanced his house on tbe banks according to his 
fancy so that very soon the whole canal was obliterated. My father however told me, 
that he had seen the sea at Kassim-pasha come up to the place called Dorfaghe/.li- 
chah. It would be easy to re-establish the canal, if government would do it. 

I) ascription of the Inipcrial Arsenal , 

This buildinji; w:is erected by Suleinuiii 1, who built a magazine lor powder, 
seventy bar^ack.s for captains, eigiit otluM's covered with lead, a new council room, 
the prison (bagno) the koshk of the place for playing the jerid, the gale of Sluih- 
kuH, and the I inding place of Meit (the dead). 'Fhe Kapiidan Pasha commands 
by Suleiman’s constitutional laws, twelve thousand Arabs, one hundred and fifty 
interior and as many exterior captains, seventy Arab Aghas invested with drum 

* The garden and bun ing-gruiind have .since been converted into an establishment of docks and hangars ; 
and tlic writer of tlu'se Jim s iiimself saw the last trees eut down, and tlie lust tombstones carried off, in the 
time of Kapudun Hos.^ein Pasha. 
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and horse- tail, and forty banners of infidels, who row the galleys (kurek-keshan ). He 
also built thirty-five hangars (vaulted magazines) with towering roofs, to each of 
which an inspector was attached. Three hundred Aral)s were appointed for the 
service of the prison, and the captains made the whole night the round of the thirty 
live hangars. Thirty-five other captains made the round outside, in the town, 
because in Sultan Suleiman’s time there were in the bagno and in the tower of 
Galata no less than thirty thousand prisoners, who were kept in order by wardens 
and inspectors. Besides these there is the prison of Sanaj)ula * (Santa Apollonia ?) 
which is so well constructed that escape from it is impossible ; a bird could not find 
its way out. The floor is paved with marble so that escape by excavation is 
impracticable. 

Kassim Pasha is so well inhabited, that no place on its seven hills and vallies 
remains uncultivated. It consists, according to the description of the time of 
Sultan Murad IV, of eleven thousand and sixty houses. In the time of Suleiman 
it was lighted at night with lamps before each mosque, hangar of the arsenal, shop 
and doorway. There are ten (juarters of Greeks and one of Armenians, but none of 
Jews, who oidy frequent their shops. It is not surrounded by walls, but strength- 
ened by stations for guards (robat). From the harbour to Pialeh Pasha’s 
mosque is twenty thousand paces, and from the Ok-maidan to the the I)orty-ul- 
aghzi (quattro strade) at Galata (Pera) nine thousand paces. 

The first mosque is that of old Kassim Pasha on a s(piare foundation with a square 
roof and without columns, situated within an old building. The courtyard is orna- 
mented with plane and mulberry trees. It formerly had a dining establishment 
(imaret), now a hospital ^biinar-khanah). The minaret is the work of the architect 
Sinan ; the court of justice (mehkemeh) is within the courtyard (harem) of the 
mosque, which has two gates, one to the right and one to the left. The mosque 
of the Kyaya Beg, with a leaden roof, and one minaret. The mos{pie of Moham- 
med II. built at the old council room is very small. The mosque of Suleiman I. 
at the new council room (divan-khanah). ’Fhe ministers of these two mosques 
are paid from the Imperial treasury. The mos(jue of Sheikh Fbhem Efendf 
frequented by pious men. The mosque of Yahy a Kyaya, near the house of the 
Mevlevis, with a leaden roof in the lorm of an ass’s back (khar-pusht). The 
mosque of Ilaji Khosrew on the road of Ta' 'vl.i on a height, with one minaret. 
Tlic mosque ofllamdi Efendi near the Ok-maidan covered with lead. The mosque 
of Kmir Sultan, the work of the architect Sinan, on the top of a hill ; a square build- 
ing witli a leaden roof. The mosque of Kulaksis (without cars) built by Sinan. 
The moscpie of Sinan Pasha like liie forn)er in the form of an ass’s back ; the harem 
is ascended by a flight of iteps, on a hill which commands a fine view. The 
* It is from this nume of Suuapula tlmt perhaps the name of Bagno took its origin, if not ffom a bath. 
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mosque of Pialeh Piisha in the opening of a valley, with its southern side on a 
causeway, built by the old Captain Pasha, conqueror of Chios, has twelve cupolas 
supported by columns of red granite ; the mihrab and minber simple, the rails of the 
windows of brass, not iron ; they were made of the bells of Christian churches : 
the windows are of bright glass. On the entrance is written by the caligraphist 
Kara-hisari, in gold letters, the verse of the Koran : “ Salutation to ye, who are 
good, enter it and remain there for ever.” On the outside the cupolas arc sup- 
ported by columns of bee-coloured stone (zunbiiri). On the wall of the mihrab 
are written various verses and the name of Omar in large characters. The exterior 
courtyard is also covered with vaults of lead. Six large j)lane-trces throw their shade 
on the courtyard (harem) which has four gates. To the right and left of the wes- 
tern gate are forty cells of the college. When Pialeh Pasha commenced the 
building he found on the North side seven vases filled with gold. These vases 
now stand at Constantinople in the Sebil (establishment for distributing water) 
at the head of Uzun-charshii, all of marble. It was built with this legal treasure. 
He built also a convent, a monument, a bath, and market-place. Besides these 
great mosques (jami) there are here the following mesjids : the mesjid of Pialeh 
Kyaya, of Yahya Kyaya and of Menu' Kyaya. 

Colleger. 

There are four C'olleges attached to the mosque of Pialeh Pasha, seventy read- 
ing schools, three halls for reading the Koran, twenty one convents of dervishes, 
Khalveti and Jelveti, Ushaki, Mevlevi, and others ; the most renowned is the con- 
vent of Emir Sultan with more than one hundred cells. Hye all the fakirs mindful 
of the verse, “ O ye ! who believe in God mention often his name,” assemble every 
Friday and Tuesday night to proclaim the unity of God and to vivify their spirits 
by mortifying their bodies. Khalil Pasha provided this convent with a pure 
spring of water for the general benefit. The convent of Kiilaksis, for dervishes of 
the order Khalveti The convent of Moabber Ibrahim, near the bath of Pialeh 
Paslui. The convent of Ushaki Ivfendi near the garden of Ilaji Hydur. The con- 
vent of the Mcvlevi-khanah built in the time of Sultan IMurad IV. by Abdi Dedeh, 
who himself worked at this building; a second Ferhad : it is situated on a high 
spot enjoying good air and water. 

Baths. 

The bath of Kassiru Pasha is well built and provided with pure water. The bath 
of Ilekini-bashi is small, but with very good water. The bath of Kiilaksis with good 
servants, nice waiters, who however are deaf as is implied by the name (Kiilak- 
sis, no ears). The bath of Pialeh Pasha is one of the most famous of palaces. 
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The Serais of Pialeli Pasha, Kara Khoja, Kurd Chelcbi, Hossein Agha, and Sichan 
Khalifeh. I do not give the list of the Sebils, which I am not acquainted with. 

Walks and Pleasure-Grounds. 

Tlie first walk is at the old Convent of Ok-inaidan, originally built by Mohammed 
II., who transported hither the statues of Aya Sdfiyah for the bowmen to shoot at, 
a shot at which is actually called the “ shot of the idol”. This convent was built for 
the union of the bowmen, and enlarged by Bayazid IT, who himself took delight 
in archery. Having fallen into decay it was repaired by Mustafil Pasha, the sword- 
bearer of Sultan Murad IV,, so that it looks (|uite new. Below it is the walk of 
Aina Ayazmah (the mirror-spring). There is no building, but an Ayazmah over- 
shaded with trees. The admirers of the liiir sex frequent it to enjoy the sight of 
them, who however are only to be seen sometimes and not always ; I'or '‘nothing is 
constant” as they say : 

Hic world would be the finest place for pleasure 

If death would only cca.se to fill his measure, 

and again 

How fair a time, would be that time, 

Uid beauty last, and love not bla.st. 

The walk of Ilassan Karlighi constructed in a spacious valley for tin? me(*ting of 
the bowmen, who in this retired spot enjoy the fresh spring of water and line 
walks. Every Friday crowds of these disciples of Su’d Whikkass (the prot{?cting 
Saint ofbow'men) repeat here a fatihah to his memory, and then shoot at the mark 
(piita). It is surrounde^,by large plane trees. 'J'he walk of the fountain ol‘ Diodar ; 
the s])ring known by this name is in a corner of the Ok-maidan within a tuft of trees. 
The walk of the coirvent of Pialeh Pasha is in a valley. The convent is surrounded 
by walls, and holds, in the lower and uj)per stories, two hundrc<l men. Handicrafts- 
men assemble here to feast on many thousand dishes. Its great kitchen rescml)lcs 
that of Keikawiis, provided with three thousand brazen plates and dishes. Here 
are tall plant; trees and an excellent spring of water. 'Fhe walk of Sogujik Ayazmah, 
a spring surroimdcd with willows. The walk of the vineyard of the Bosnians, with 
rose-trees of the size of apricot-trees. No where in Arabia, Persia aiul Turkey are 
finer roses than here, a blessing from Shei’ h 'ioshnak, a disciple of the order of 
Sheikh Ushaki. 'I’he walk of Dedeh created by Abdi Dedch, the Sheikh of the 
Mcvlevis. The walk of Kiird Chelebi, a line shady walk ; and many others, which 
it would be too long to dt'seribe here in detail. 

Deseript/on of the shops of Kassim Pasha. 

There are altogether tliree thousand and sixty shops, but no bezestan ; the 
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tanners alone liave three hundred large establishments, each of which affords occu- 
pation for twenty or thirty stout youths. This place is famous for the yellow 
safian, tlie red leather and the glue prepared it» it. If a murderer or thief takes 
refuge amongst them, they will by no means give him up to justice, neither will they 
let him escape, but keep him amongst themselves, and by giving him work and 
occupation force him to become a useful subject. Two streams which flow through 
this suburb .are on both sides bordered by sbo))s, and over them are three single- 
arched stone bridges, viz : the bridge of Kassim Pasha, the bridge of Emir Agha, 
and the bridge of the gate of the arsenal ; besides these three stone; bridges there 
are eleven wooden ones as far down as the valley of Pialeh Pasha. From the bridge 
of Jama-bazar (Friday-market) over Sheikh-deressi to the garden of Ilaji Ahmed are 
seventeen low passages for landing places fasti;ned with chains. 

Description of the markets (IJazar Charshi). Jmna’-bazari (Friday-market), 
Kassim Pasha Cbarsliussi bazari, the bazar of Pialeh Pasha, of the tailors and ol' 
the tanners. 

iVaines of the (hmrtfrs. 

The quarter of the dead, or the burying ground, an old cpiarter. The quarter 
of Kaulikoz in tlie same place. The quarters of Kassim Pasha, Ketakhorieli, 
Pialeh Kyava, Juma’-bazari, IJayuk-dereh, Kusinik-dereh, IJsliaki, Tatavla, Depe- 
bashi, lladla, Sari Kyaya, Aidiu Chaush, named aftcu' the Alchymist, Chelebi Kiizdin 
on the height opposite the Divan-khanah, Yeldegirmcni, Kuchuk Pialeh IVisha, Emin 
Fd’endi, Sinan Pasha, Koja Pialeh Pashii, Kulaksis, llaindi Efendi, and Ilaji Almied. 

Of the Inhabitants of Kassim Pdslft.. 

There are three classes; first, soldiers, the Captains ol’ the navy and guardians 
of the Aisenal, all dressetl in the Alg(*rine style, reds caps, bonuis, dolamas, great 
knives, and a kind of half boots (toimik) ; some of them are bareheaded. 'I'hey 
are all excellent trooj)s, the ))ay of which according to the Constitutional laws of 
Siilciniaii amounts annually to three thousand and seventy purses, which are paid 
every three months at the arsenal. The second class are the handicraftsmen ; and 
the third, merchants ; there is also a fourth class, who are dervishes clad in 'aba, every 
one of whoiy is a monarch in his way. The women are modest and fair. The cli- 
mate pleasant. 

Katables and licvera>rcs if Kassim Piis/ni. 

These consist of white cracknels (gurek), white bread (semid), pastry (churek), 
and peaches oi exquisite flavour, apricots, grapes, roses of Hoshnak Dedeh, kaimak 
(cream), and yogiird (curd), and fat sheep. Of the handicraftsmen, the tailors, who 
make the Algerine dresses, are famous for the neatne ss of their stitch, in which they 
are unparellelcd by all other tailors of Constantinople. The gloves and embroi- 
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dered stockings which are worked here can only be rivalled by those of Frengistan 
and Gurjistiin (Georgia). The tanners work yellow safian and red leather (kosle) 
for which they arc noted all over the world. The caps (keche) which are sold in 
the market of Pialeh Paslia are no wliere worked so neatly, except at Magnesia 
and Konia. The ship-builders in the Arsenal are not to be equalled in Europe. 

Monuments and Tombs of the Great and of Sainted men, which are visited 

at Kassim-pdshd. 

Behind the Arsenal lie many thousand brave Moslims, who fell in the Arab 
sieges, on which were written the verses we have already mentioned in the 
history of Constantinople ; it is a place of general pilgrimage. Meit Zadeh’s tomb. 
His father going to the siege of Erla recommended the child, then in his mother’s 
womb to the care of God Almighty. Soon after his departure the woman died and 
was buried ; she was then delivered in the tomb, and nourished her child by a 
miracle. The father on his return, having heard of his wife’s death, desired to be 
shown the grave, where he found the child suckled by the mother’s breast, 
which had not [)erished. He praised God and took the child home, who became 
a great and learned man, and died in the time of Sultan Ahmed I. and was again 
buried close to his mother. A cupola was erected over the grave, which is a place 
of general pilgrimage. Near it are buried my father Dervish Mohammed Zilli, and 
his mother, my grandfather Timiirji Kara Ahmed, and great grandfather Yawiiz Ali 
Uzbeg and innumerable relations of mine, })Oor Evliya’s ; 1 offer a prayer for them ! 
'rile tomb of Abd-allah, Sultan Suleiman’s saw-maker. Gliiini Pialeh Pashii and Mo- 
abber Efcndi are buriedibefore the mihrab of the mostjue of the first Beneath the 
cupola is suspended in a glass ball a carving of the island of Chios. It is hard to 
conceive, how the man who cut it out contrived to introduce it into the glass ball. 
The monument of Sheikh Pir Ali, known by the name of Edris ; he was so called 
from having been the son of a poor tailor at Terhala (Edris being the Saint of the 
tailors). He was a dervish of the order Bairami, following Hassam-ud-din of 
Angora. He was strangled and buried at an elevated spot in Kassim Pasha behind 
the Arsenal on the way to the Ok-maidan. He worked many wonders and made many 
pious foundations. One of them is the koshk of Edris on the North side of Eyy^b. 
The building was levelled at Sultan Murad’s de th, but the basin, fountain and place 
of prayer in the meadow are remaining. The tomb of Atuli Mustafa Ushfik Zadeh 
buried near his father IJshak Dedeh a pious, worthy and learned man. The tomb 
of Sheikh Osman, or Emir Sultan, generally called Emir Efcndi, a dervish Bairami 
from Sivas, who is buried near Kulaksis. The tomb of Sheikh Mevlcvi Ismail 
Dedeh from Angora, died 1011 and was followed by Adeh Ali Adem Dedeh; 
though blind during seven yours he commented on the Koran and Mesnevi, and 
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besides this much esteemed commentary on the Mesnevi he wrote eleven books, 
and was an ocean of learning and virtue ; he is buried at the Mevlevi-khanah 
of Kullci Kapussi (tower of Galata). Contemporary with him lived Sheikh Abd' 
Dedeh, who built the Mevlevi-khanah of Kassini Piasha, and in mystic love was a 
second Jelal-ud-din. He knew all those who came to the convent by their names, 
though he had never seen them before, and when he began to sing he intoxicated 
all dervishes. He is buried in the court of his convent. One of his miracles was, 
that Sultan Murad IV. on returning from Brussa to Constantinople by sea, and 
being nearly drowned at Bozbonin, saw at the head of his boat the sheikh who 
calmed the waves. The tomb of Siiriiri Chclebi the son of Khoja Sha’ban a 
merchant at Adrianople ; he left one hundred and fifty works on all subjects and 
was buried in the courtyard of his own mesjid at Kassim Paslui. Mevlana Imiim 
Zadch Mohammed Efendi, died at the same time with Bagdadi Zadeh, and is 
buried at Ok-maidan in the burying ground ol' Wais Sinan Efendi. My father 
told me often, that every one of them was un])aralleled in his time. 

SECTION LVI. 

Of the liuUder and nui/di/igs of the ^real Suburb of Galata. 

It takes its name from gala, which in greek is milk, because in the time of the 
(Ireek Emperors it was the abode of the shepherds and their iierds, and was 
celebrated for its dairies. A castle was built near the Leaden-hall for the security 
(jf tlie shepherds. It is situated to the North of Constantinople and distant only a 
mile on the other side of the harbour ; on the west it stretches a distance of eighteen 
miles as far as Kaghid-Khanah. Tlie Genoese, who on the^hores of the Black sea 
erected the c»istles of Kaffa, Sudak, Watatcli, Baliklagha, Akkcrman, Sarikerman, 
Menkiib, Kirej, 'Fomak, and Azov, built also the fortress of fialata. In the 
year 92 of the Hejira, when Omar Abd-ul-’aziz laid siege to Constantinople he 
erected the tower of Galata, which was called Kullei-kahr, the tower of vengeance. 
He built the quarter of the Lcadcn-hall atid the mosque called the mosque of the 
Arabs, the mihrab of which is turned too much towards the Kibla. Abd-ul-’aziz 
left Si'deiman son of Abd-ul-Malek his lieutenant at (ialata with Moslemah and a 
strong garrisoii and made sail towards Syria to take possession of the Kalifat. 
The eleventh and last siege of (Constantinople was that to which Ak-shems-ud-din 
encouraged Moliammed 11. and on this occasion Galata was also conquered. The 
Castle having suffered much from earthquakes was repaired by Bayazid 1 1. The 
chronograph of it is written in large letters (jelli) on a marble slab al)ove the hall 
for oil (Yagh Kapanf). The tetrastich signifies: “If a stone of this high castle 
hurts an enemy’s body, the town is exalted above the moon.” 

PART n. H 
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Description of the Castle of Galata, 

It is all stone, in the form of a board for counting money upon, surrounded by 
a strong wall but which is not triple like that of Constantinople. It has interior 
and exterior gates, which are as follow : 1 . on the west side towards the arsenal 

of Kassim Pasha, the gate of the dead (Meit-kapu-sf) ; 2. the gate of the Azabs 
looking towards the south ; 13. the gate of the rowers (kurekji) in the same direc- 
tion ; 4. that of Yagh Kapani ; 5. that of the fishmarket (Balik-bazar) ; (J. that 

of Karakdi ; 7. the eastern gate towards the sea of the Leaden-hall (Kurshunli- 
inakhzen) called by the Greeks that of Saint Nicholas, where there is the Ayazmah 
of the Apostle, which is drank as physic for the ague ; 8. Kirej-kapu-si, the gate 

of chalk, looking towards the east ; 9. the little gate of the tower; 10. that of 
Topkhanah ; and 11. the great gate of the tower. The three last look to the 
land-side, and the eight first look to the sea. In the interior castle or citadel are 
the following gates: 1. the small gate of Karakoi ; 2. the gate of Muhal, 
inside of the little tower gate ; 3. the gate of Meidanjik ; 4. that of the church, 
kilisseh ; 5. the interior gate of the Azabs ; and 6. the gate of Sadik. 

Of the Circuit of Galata. 

Its circuit is twelve hundred and sixty paces. In the time of Sultan Murad IV. 
during his expedition to Erivan,Bairam Pasha repaired the walls; they were measured 
by architectural admeasurement and found to be eighteen thousand cubits (arshin) 
and to have two hundred and six towers and three thousand battlements ; the height 
of the walls were fortyrroyal cubits and in some parts even eighty cubits. The 
tower of Galata, raised by Mohammed II., is one hundred and eighteen cubits high, 
the top of it is covered with lead. Constantinople can no where be viewed on all 
sides exce[)t from this tower, from whence it is seen in its triangular form, and not 
only Mount Olympus, but through a telescope even the buildings of Brussa, 
which is at the foot of it, may be seen. This tower is conspicuous at the distance of 
three miles from Constantinople. Ten stories of it are prisons, it now serves as a 
magazine for ship-stores and is ascended by a stone staircase, to which the iroti- 
gate (Timilr-kapu-si) leads. I, poor Evliya, amused myself more than once in this 
place on occasion of some tumblers performing here their feats. On the land-side 
of Galata a deep ditch extends from Meit-kanu-si to Top-khanah. I have seen 
many thousand castles, but never with a ditch like this, unless it be that of the 
castle of Akkerman built at the confluence of the Dnieper with the Black sea. In 
this ditch sailors are constantly twisting cords and cables. It has a large and deep 
wall bon^ered by burying grounds. There is no wall on the side towards the sea, 
where there are only open markets (Charshii-bazar.) 
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Mosques and Foundations at Galata. 

The first is the mosque of the Arabs built by Omar Ben Abd-ul-’aziz ; it was at 
different periods a church and a mosque. The walls and gate are ornamented ; 
it is a mosque of spiritual effect. The minaret is of the same height as the tower 
of Galata. Outside of the gate of the Aziibs is the mosque of Mohammed Pasha 
in the style of an Imperial Mosque, with the windows looking to the sea. As it 
is built in a very narrow place the minaret is separated from it and stands on the 
other side of the way ; it is much frequented on account of its being situated at the 
head of the landing place where there is always a great crowd : it is the building of 
Koja Sinan. Outside of the gate of Yjigh Kapan is the mosque of that name, 
covered with a leaden roof, and built by the same famous architect ; the minaret 
is low and ascended by some steps only : below it are oil-shops. Near the Leaden- 
hall is also the mostiue of Kara Mustafa Pasha, the vezir of Murad IV. and con- 
queror of Baghdad. It was formerly a church and Ayiizmah, has a leaden roof and 
one minaret and is much visited. Near it is the mosque of Karakdi, a small 
mosque without college or house for reading the tradition. Such reading establish- 
ments are attached to the mos(]ues of the Azabs, of Mohammed Pasha, and of 
Kara Mustafa Pasha. There are from seventy to eighty abecedarian schools, but 
no dining establishment (imaret). 

The Sebil-khanahs, or establishments for distributing water, are : the Sebil of 
Mohammed Pasha inside of Azab-kapu ; tin? Sebil of Ruznameji Ibrahim Efcndi ; the 
Sebil of Kana’iin Pasha, the vezir of Murad IV., in the market of the bow-makers ; 
the Sebil of the Captain, and that near the mosque of tlA Arabs. The fountains 
are few in proportion to this large town ; the first of them is that of Mohammed 
Pash.i outside of the gate of the Azabs. 

There are eighteen cpiarters of Moslims, seventy of Greeks, three of Franks, 
one of Jews, and two of Armenians. In the interior castle are no Infidels at all, 
indeed there arc none till you come to the mos(iue of the Arabs. The Inhabitants 
of the interior castle have in their hands a khatti-sherif of Sultan Mohammed II, 
by which they are allowed to suffer no Infidel among them, and to kill those whom 
they apprehend in arms. These inhabitants are for the greatest part Moors, who 
were driven out of Spain and settled at Galata ; the rest of this town is full of 
Infidels, the number of whom amount to two hundred thousand according to the 
conscription of Murad IV., and that of the Moslims to sixty-four thousand, 'fhere 
are seventy churches of the Infidels. The French convent, called the convent of the 
Organ, is situated on an elevated causeway and ascended by seven steps. Near it 
is the Venelun convent, which, having been burned down, lay in ruins for twenty 
years, when it was repaired at the peace of Kandia by permission of the grand 
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ro.fr KoprilfZddeb Ahmed Pasbn; it has a square belfry reaching to the clouds. 
Those churches are painted inside and outside with wonderful figures that seem to 
i)i c;itlio. The Greeks Imve a church and hospital, the Armenians three churches 
and the Jews two synagogues. The dilFerent quarters of the town arc both day 
and night looked after by watchmen to prevent all disorder among these people, who 
are much inclined to rebellion, for which they have been at times punished by the 
sword. 

Commanding Officers of Galuta. 

The Mollti, appointed with the pay of five hundred aspers, lodges near the 
mosque of the Arabs ; three hundred villages distributed in forty-four districts ac- 
knowledge his jurisdiction. The Naib of each jurisdiction is appointed with one 
hundred and fifty aspers. His annual revenue amounts to seventy purses. The 
inspector of the mosque founded by Sultiin Ahmed I. is the kizlar-agha, and as such 
is the second public authority at Galata. The third is the Voivode ; the fourth 
the Custom house officer of the oil magazine ; the fifth, the head of the caulkers ; 
the sixth, the Muhtessib ; the seventh, the Ayjik Naibi (two officers of police ruling 
the markets) ; the eighth, the Siibashi (lieutenant of Police) ; the ninth, the inspec- 
tor of the wine, who receives annually seventy thousand piastres ; the tenth, a 
Colonel of the Janissaries commanding from five to six hundred men ; the eleventh, 
one of the Mumji (setjeants) of the Janissaries, who watches over the taverns to 
prevent all riot, because wine, as the prophet says, is the mother of all vices ; and 
the twelfth, the Agha of Constantinople, who regulates the supplies of wood to 
the City. These officers keep both day and night a good look out, because these 
Infidels are a riotous p(f3ple, as bad as the Maltese. 

Description of the Shops of Galata, 

The Shops altogether are three thousand and eighty. The market-places 
(charslui) arc those of the col)blers (khalaf-khanah), the sugar-market, the oil?- 
market, and that of the grocers, besides a bezestan, with twelve cupolas and four 
iron-gates, built by Mohammed II. There are two hundred taverns and ^ine 
houses, where these Infidels divert themselves with music and drinking. Fish, frpjts 
and milk are excellent, as is also the sherbet (mubtejil) prepared here for the Sofis. 

Description of the Houses if Galata, 

I'rom the sea-shore up to the tower of Galate. are the houses of the Genoese, all 
built of stone, and the streets regularly cut. Altogether there are eleven hundred 
and sixty streets ; the most frequented are, the great road along the sea-shore, 
the street of the Voivode, that of the mosque of the Arabs and that of the tower. 
The (.'arav.inserai of Ilostem I’asha is the ^vork of Sinan. 'There are ito gardens in 
this town. Outside of the gate of the rowers are the barracks of the caulkers, who 
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have their Agha, and Chorbaji (colonel) ; their duty is to caulk the gallics of the 
Imperial arsenal. They number two thousand men divided into forty companies 
(boluk). Outside of the gate of Karakoi are the Ajemoglans (the recruits of the 
Janissaries), commanded by the Agha of Constantinople, occupied in dealing ov\t 
wood. Their captains (oda-bashi) wear on their cap (less) the turban (destar) in 
a particular way, dress in natta-coloured dolimas, black half boots and red papushes, 
embark in their boats and go to the shores of the Black sea to collect the necessary 
provision of wood for the capital. They levy from the ships they meet one asper 
of Kol (tax for the round they make), and row clothed in white shirts. 


Pi 'a '/se of the Baths of Galata. 

The bath within the gate of the Azabs is ascended by a flight of steps. That ot 
Mohammed Pasha enjoys the best air and water. That of Pokklija is very old, as 
is also that with a basin of the gate of Karakoi. The one within the gate of Top- 
khanah is not so fine. There are besides three hundred baths in private houses. 


Of the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants of Galata. 

They are either sailors, merchants or handicraftsmen, such as joiners and 
caulkers. They dress for the most part in the Algerine style, because a great 
number of them are Arabs and Mogrebins. The Greeks keep tlic taverns ; the 
Artnenians are merchants and bankers ; the Jews are the negotiators in love matters 
and their youths are tlie worst of all the devotees of debauchery. 

Exquisite eatables and beverages of Galata. 

The first and best is the white bread, called franjfda ; l^e sweetmeats, licjucurs 
and confitures sold in the sugar-market arc no where to be found in such perfection, 
unless it is at Damascus. The halwa is sold in painted paper. The white bread 
(scim'd) is seasoned with spice. One of the greatest branches of its commerce are 
mariners’ compasses and watches. The taverns are celebrated for the wines from 
Ancona, Saragossa, Modania, Smyrna and Tenedos. When I i)asscd through 
here, 1 saw many hundreds bareheaded and barefooted lying drunk in the street ; 
some proclaimed their situation by quoting the verse. 


• I am so drunk, that I the world don’t know ! 

Myself, or what the wine is, I don’t know ! 

Some sung ; 

I drank the ruliy wine, how drunk, how drunk am I, 
A prisoner of the locks ! how mad, how mad am I ! 

Another said ; 

My foot goes to the tavern, no where el^je. 

My hand grasjis tight the cuj) and nothing else; 
Cut s^^ort your sermon, for no ears have I, 

But for the bottle’s murmur, nothing else. 
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God knows, that I partook not of a drop by the invitation of these drunkards, 
but mingling amongst them I became perfectly aware of their condition. I drank 
only of the sherbet, called mubtejil, made with Athenian honey. Those who lose 
their money through drinking and forfeit their liberty are shut up in the prison 
inside of the gate of Yagh Kapan, where they recover their health. The fair 
sex of this town are celebrated. The Inhabitants have something of the nature 
of Dervishes and keep in winter time good conversations. The harbour of 
Galata is defended against the winds from all quarters, and in the winter time 
more than a thousand ships ride at anchor here. The northern suburb of 
Galata is considered to belong to Top-khfinah, because it has its proper com- 
manding officer. There are no pilgrimages at Galata. 

SECTION LVII. 

Of the Buildings and Monuments of Top-khdnuh, of the Gunfoundery and 

the great canons. 

Top-klninah, in the time of the Infidels, was a convent situated in the middle of a 
forest; this is the mosque called the mosque of Jehangir: as it was dedicated to 
Saint Alexander the Infidels visit it once every year on the feast of this Saint. A 
tradition says, that Alexander, Zulkarnin, enchained at this place magicians and 
witches from Gog and Magog by throwing mountains on them with the incum- 
bcnce to take the sea during the forty winter days (Zemhen'r) in brazen ships in 
order to watch the sea surrounding Constantinople ; but those demons having cut 
the mountains, which shut up the Black sea, it broke in by the Bosphorus and the 
demons were all buried m the Black sea. Thus the foundation of Top-khanah is 
carried back to Alexander. Mohammed II. built here the gunfoundery and Bay- 
azid II. enlarged it, and added the barracks. 

Description of the Establishment of the Gunners. 

In the time of SLileiman I., who governed forty-eight years, all kings and mo- 
narchs yielded peaceably to his power, with the exception of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, who continued at war with him. Of these forty-eight years Suleiman had 
passed four in making war in Arabia, four in Persia, four against the Venetians 
and thirty-six against the Emperor of Germany. These Germans are strong, 
warlike, cunning, devilish, coarse infidels, who excelling in artillery, Sultan Sulei- 
man endeavoured to equal by assembling gunners and artillerymen by rich 
presents from all countries. He pulled down the gun-foundery built by his ancestors, 
Mohammed and Bayazid IL, and budt a new gun-foundery, which no one, who 
has not seen il, is able to judge of what may be accomplished by human, strength 
and understanding. 
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Praise of the Gun-foundery. 

It is situated on a height, distant an hundred paces from the sea-shore, sur- 
rounded by walls so strong, that it could resist any siege. In the middle of it rises 
a square building forty cubits high, cove^red by a roof in the shape of an ass’s back, 
through which large furnace chirnnies (camins) give escape to the smoke of the 
work-shops. On the roof, upon which you can walk, are many hundred casks of 
water in the case of fire, occasioned by sparks from the chirnnies, and which w'ould 
be immediately extinguished by the people who keep watch upon it. 

Of the rooms where the Models of Gims are formed. 

These models are made, in the rooms appropriated to the purpose, by putting 
into the forms a mass of lime mingled with from forty to fifty thousand eggs, 
which fills the hollow space for the gun. When founded this mass is extracted, 
and the gun is perfect. 

Of the Cam'nis. 

The camins, or ovens, for melting the brass are built in two places with a par- 
ticular kind of stone, which alone can bear the strength of the fire. The lower 
part of the oven is hollow, the upper part vaulted. Here forty to fifty thousand 
quintals of brass are deposited with the fragments of old cannon, and a sufficient 
quantity of tin is kept ready. 

Pi 'aise of the Gan forms. 

Before the vaulted camins the moulds of the cannons arc buried in earth with 
the mouth upwards. If guns of the largest calibre are to ^ cast, ten forms are put 
in the camin ; if culverins twenty ; if small guns (shahi) one hundred ; but if guns 
for the gun-boats (chaiks) whicli are so large that a man may get into them, five 
forms only are placed in at the same time : the mouths of these forms are covered 
with lime of the Kaghid Khanah. Canals, or gutters, are then made on the floor, 
like those made by the bostanjis to conduct the water in gardens, which canals 
terminate at the mouth of the oven. On both sides of the furnaces wuth the cupolas 
are placed immense piles of wood, cut a year before and well dried. On the 
day of founding, all the masters, calfas, founders, the General of the artillery, the 
first guardian, the Imam, Muezzin, and time-keeper (muakil) assemble, and whilst 
they cry “ Allah ! Allah !” the wood is thrown into the ovens. After being heated by 
burning twenty-four hours, the founders and fire-workers, strip naked, put on their 
papushes only, and an odd kind of cap which leaves only the eyes visible, and a thick 
kind of sleeves, to protect the hands ; because the fire having raged in the furnaces 
twenty-four hours, no perso.j is enabled to approach them on account of the heat, 
if not dressed in like manner. Whoever wishes to see a fine specimen of the infer- 
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nal fire, must look at this. The twenty-four hours having elapsed, notice is given 
to the vezirs, the mufti, and sheikhs ; forty persons and the founders are 
admitted within, the rest of the servants are shut out, because the metal when 
in fusion, does not bear to be looked on by evil eyes ; according to the tradition 
“ The eye is truth.” 

The masters (U'stad) then desire the vezirs and sheikhs, who sit on sofas at a 
great distance, to repeat continually the words : “ There is no power and no 

strength hut in Cod.” The masters then with wooden shovels, throw some hun- 
dred cjuintals of tin into the sea of molten brass, and the head founder (dogiji-bashi) 
says to the great vezir, the other vezirs and sheihks, “ throw as alms for the true 
faith, some of your gold and silver coins into the brazen sea. ” The great vezir 
then gives him some purses of gold, so docs the khazinedar-bashi from the Emperoi'’s 
side, and each of the other vezirs give one or two purses of gold to the head foun- 
der, who throws them, before their eyes, into the molten brass, saying: “ In God’s 
name.” Poles like the yards of ships of fir are used for mingling the gold and 
silver with the metal, and are replaced, as fast as they are consumed. As soon as 
the surface of the brass begins to bubble, the masters know that it is in a complete 
state of fusion, more wood is thrown into the fire as before, great care being taken 
that not a drop of water is to be found among it, because a drop of water thrown into 
the molten brass would burst all the forms, and destroy all those who arc present. 
On both sides of the ovens forty to fifty sheep arc kept ready. All the vezirs, 
sheikhs and the rest of the company, rise. The time-keeper gives notice to the 
master of the furnace half an hour before it is time to open the mouth of it ; the 
man who says the prayers (<luaji) repeats the accustomed prayers and all the assem- 
bly cry. Amen ! All are very fervent and zealous in their prayers, because it is a 
most dangerous business, in which many masters and vezirs have perished. 
The time fixed having expired, and been announced by the time keeper, the head 
founder and masters, dressed in their clumsy dresses of keche, open the mouth of the 
furnace with iron hooks, saying, “ Allah ! Allah !” 'I'he metal beginning to flow, 
covers the faces of the men with a glare at a hundred paces’ distance. The vezirs 
and sheikhs take white sheets and sacrifice the sheep on both sides of the oven. 
The metal flows from canal to canal into the for'^n, vhich, if of the largest, is filled 
in half an hour : the flowing brass is then stopped by an oily mass of clay and flows 
to the next Prayers are said again, and so till the end, when seventy robes of honour 
are distributed and augmentations of pay are decreed : their dresses of keche are 
taken olf. and the General of Artillery gives a feast to the grand vezir. The cannon 
remain a week in the moulds, after which the soul (mil) is taken out, and they are 
polished. The joiners then take the cannon into their care like beloved children, and 
make them ready for war. There is a separate building in the foundry for the arabaji 
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or gun-carriage-makers, and a separate one for those who model the clay of the forms, 
which comes from the village San'yar on the Bosphorus. It is a large indescribal)k‘ 
fabric. Above the gate which looks to the South is the lodging of the head founder, 
with numerous cells. 

Description of the Founders. 

They are distributed into Boluk (pulks) each of which has its Oda-bashi, captain, 
and Chorbaji, colonel. 

Description of the Barracks of the Artillerymen, Topji. 

They were built by Mohammed II., Bayazid II„ and Suleiman I., like the foundry. 
One door looking to the south, one to the north. The first on the sea-side is 
ornamented with different trappings ; on one side of it is painted a lion pursuing a 
stag, and on the other side, a prisoner chained down. Painters believe tliern to be 
from the pencil of Shah Kiili. Inside, are the rooms inhabited by the colonels, 
captains, veterans, cooks, and arlillerymen ; they dress like the janissaries, in 
leathern gowns, and wear knives with silver chains. They are the bravest troops, 
and in twenty-two battles, wherein I was present, I saw no braver, because, when 
the enemy, pointing their guns on ours, swept away forty or fifty gunners at a 
discharge, still with all that, they w'ere as busy at their guns as ants. Sultan Ibrahim, 
on a visit to the foundry, having taken his lodgings in the koshk above the gate- 
way, this koshk has since been reserved for the Mmperor. At the time when Hafiz 
Ahmed Pasha wont against Baghdad, there were no less than seventeen hundred 
guns, every one worth a tribute of a province, besides sixty so large that 
cobblers and other poor men made their lodgings in thenl^ the balls fit for those 
guns arc even now to be seen, but there arc only six of these large guns remaining. 
I'he finest are those of Nakash Ah' Pasha; the other famous cannon are those 
of Mohammed II., Bayazid II., and Siileiman, that of three mouths, and six of 
forty spans, of Ah' Bali, Hamza Bali, Assa Biih', Choltiitmaz, Kondaktiitmaz, Div- 
biili, Pskibali, Karabali, Ejderbali, Kirknn'lbali', Shakibali, Palamar Kinin, and 
Dclitop, which arc fired at the two Bairams and on other great occasions, 'fhese 
guns (of the batteries of the seraglio) arc shaded by plane and cypress trees, by 
linden trees. And willows. On the second day of the Bairam many thousand per- 
sons assemble here, and stretch themselves on the ground of the walk. The artil- 
lery is one of the greatest treasures of the Ottoman Empire. According to the 
registers of the Oencral-in-Chief of the artillery, there are in the thousand and 
sixty large and small fortresses of the Empire, in the palankas, mandras and 
towers, altogether seventeen hundred and forty-five guns, besides thousands 
in the Imperial fleet. 
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Of the Commanding Officers of the Suburb of Top-khdnah. 

The first are, the Niu'b (substitute) of the judge of Galata, and the officer of the 
police, Ayak Nail)i ; tlie commander of the troops on land is the Topji-bashi, 
and at sea Bastanji-bashi, the Silbashi and Muhtes^ib keep order in the market. 
There are one hundred and seventy (juarters of Moslims, twenty of Greeks, 
seven of Armenians, and two of Jews, but none of Franks nor Gipsies. This 
suburb is composed of high houses, witli gardens and many palaces, situated on the 
sea-shore, called Yalli (irffnaXoc ) ; such as the Yalli of Terekji, of Ilosscin Agha 
and Melek Ahmed Pasha. 

Mosques of this well inhabited Suburb. 

The mosque of Kilij All Pasha rivals those of the SulUins, it is situated on level 
ground on the sea-shore, and built entirely on the plan of Aya Sofiyah, with the 
exception of the gates, two of which open to both sides, and one towards the Kibla ; 
it was erected in the year 988. The Mausoleum, wherein the celebrated Admiral, 
who built this mosque, is entombed, is close to it. 'I'he chronograph is formed by 
the words, Es-setdm oldi All Jammu Beitol-hardm, “ Greetings to you, Ah', 
whose mosque is like that of the Ka’bah.” The great cupola is supported by four 
pillars, the mihrab and minber are much ornamented, and the windows are all of 
glass. Above and below them is the siira nmlk, written on blue china, in the 
beautiful character of Kara Hisari. The suspended trappings are very nice ; the 
garden before the mihnib is enlivened by the songs of various birds. On the left 
side, where Kihj Ali PAsha lies buried, is suspended his sword and bow. 

Pt •aise of Ali Pdshd, 

lie was a most simple and believing man, wliose original name of U'luj was 
changed into Kilij. At the first Friday-prayer of his ncwly-rmishcd mosque, when the 
singer of the Na’at, or antiphon in the Prophet’s praise, began in the highest tone. 
Ah' Pasha stood up, and directing himself to the singer, asked, “ What is all that 
brawling for, are we here in a tavern or an ale-house ?” The Vezirs near him said, 
“ My Lord, he sings the praises of the Prophet.” “ Well,” said he, “ is Mister 
Mohammed jileased with this brawling and as they answered, “ Yes,” lie asked 
“ How much have I written down for his ]<ay ? Look into the register.” They 
replied, “ Ten paras.” “ Well,” said he, “ how much have I assigned to that fellow, 
who praises our Emperor Murid.” They said, “Forty aspers.” “ Well, which is 
greater, the Lord Emperor or Mister Mohammed ?” Having been answered, “ that 
the Prophet was yet greater than the Emperor,” he said, “ Welt then put the 
Imperial and Prophetical brawler on the same footing of forty aspers.” This jest 
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is known amongst the wits. Every Friday he used to sit on the exterior sofa of 
his mosque and distribute a purse among the poor. In the court-yard are plane 
trees and water-pipes for ablution. The exterior court-yard has four gates ; the 
minaret is but one story high. Sinan has here shown the mighty hand of his 
knowledge. 

The mosque of the lesser Chaush is on a hill ; on another hill, opposite the gun- 
foundery, the mosque of Abii Fazl, enjoying a fme vi<!vv ; the mostpie of Mohammed 
Agha at Findikli on the sea-shore, and near it that of Mohay-ud-din, near the oven 
of Assa Chelebi. Also at I'indikli is the mosque of Molla Chelebi, with a high 
cupola. In the quarter of Ayas Pasha is the mosque of Mohammed Efendi. The 
mos(jue of Prince Jehangir on the spot of Alexander’s Convent, built by Sultan 
Suleiman, who devoted the merit of it to his son Jehangir’s memory ; it stands on 
the top of a high hill, which is ascended by a flight of one hundred steps from the 
mosque of Mohammed Agha, situated on the sea-shore. On some places are scats 
for reposing, because it is extremely difficult to ascend this height without rest. 
Notwithstanding the steepness and narrowness of the way, a strange fellow once 
rode up it, who, having killed somebody in the market-place of Salibazar, was 
j)ursued to this place, where his pursuers stopped because they believed it was 
impossible to get up the height on horseback. Nevertheless he rode up it in a mi- 
raculous manner, and made his escape. The stpiare mosque is covered with a light 
cupola and a line minaret. The court-yard is adorned with plane-trees. In the 
afternoon company assemble here to look at the ships on the sea ; it is the work 
of the architect Siniin. Amongst the mesjids vve name only that of Sehil Beg, 
because it is the same architect’s work, and omit the scholils, reading houses, and 
dining establishments, which we are not well acquainted with. 

Convents of Dervishes. 

The most celebrated of Jill is situated on the top of the hill behind the gate of 
the tower of Galata. It is dedicated to Mevlana .lelal-ud-dm, the founder of the 
Mevlevis, and was erected by Riimi Iskender Pasha. It was founded for one hun- 
dred Dervishes, and enjoys a line view. The Convent of Jehangir. The Convent 
of Abd-ul-Ktidcr Jeilani, of Tutuni, of Karabash, of Chaush-bashi, of Issa Chelebi, 
and Abii Said, 

IFalks. 

The Fountain of the bootmakers (jizmeji) on the sea-shore is a line pleasure- 
place, looks towards the sea, and contains a thousand men. The kitchen is pro- 
vided with a thousand plates, and adorned with slippers and boots (papiish and 
jizmeli). The Master bootmakers assemble in one place, and the apprentices in 
another. The walk of Ayas Pasha, The walk of the Samsun-khanah, or the 
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kennel of the large dogs (samsun). Near it is the walk of Munejiin-koyussi, the 
astronomers’ well, which is one hundred and five cubits deep, and was dug by the 
famous astronomer Ah' Kiishji for astronomical observations. But the Ulemas having 
represented by petition to the Emperor, that wherever such an observatory should 
be formed, the j)eople would be prompt to rebel. Ah' Kiishji was removed. Sultan 
M unid IV. wrote to Mufti Y'ahya Efendi two words with his own hand, for the 
purpose of asking whether the well was filled up, but not having put the necessary 
))oints to the letters, neither the Mufti nor the divines were able to read them or 
understand the Emperor’s intention. The door-keeper hearing of their dispute 
al)out the meaning of these letters without points, said, “ With your permission, 
gentlemen, I should be glad to see the Imperial rescript and to make it out.” The 
Mufti said, “ How wilt thou be capable of decyphering wliat we despair of under- 
standing ?” Moid Ahmed and Bali Efendi quoted on this occasion the Persian 
verse, 

Believe not every wood to be empty, 

A leopard may spring forth. 

The door-keeper having got the Imperial rescript, instantly read, S/m rassadi 
i/i/ci/Zhni, “ This observatory is it to be destroyed ?” “ (iod be praised,” said the Mufti, 
“ the door-keeper has extricated us from a great difficulty, because no points being on 
the last word it was impossible to know whether it ought to be read bealemi, beka- 
Imni, tealumi, or thikillimi. Now the Khasseki (the Bustanji who carries the Em- 
peror’s orders), may go back and carry the fetva,” which was to the purport of 
filling up with sand the astronomer’s well. The Enqieror then gave to the 
Cajitain Pasha Rejeb oidcrs to fill the well with earth. The walk now only per- 
petuates the remembrance of it. I’hc door-keeper who extricated the Mufti so 
hajipily from this difficulty was rewarded by the Mollaship of Kiltahia. Near the 
astronomer’s well is the Ayazmah of Pelijik with a spring of excellent water. 

'I’lie Sebil-khanabs, or establishments for distributing water, are in number 
above two hundred. The first is that in the corner of the court-yard of Kihj All 
Piisha s mosque, and opposite to it is that of Silihdar Mustafa Pasha, the captain of 
Murad IV. 

Founlains. 

At Findikli is the fountain of Silihdar, the favourite of Sultan Murad IV., that of 
Siawiish Paslia, that of Ilassan Chel(;bi, the inspector of the Custom-house in the 
court-yard of the convent of Mevlevis (at Pera) ; another fountain of the same 
Hassan outside of the little gate of the tower of Galata ; the fountain of Asa’d 
Efendi built 1022 (1613;; the fountain of the Corsair before the convent of the 
bootm-'.kers ; the fountain behind the wall of Hossein Efendi’s house ; and the 
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great fountain of Sultan Ahmed I. at Top-khanah, a large square fountain before 
the gate of the gun-foundery. 

The Baths at Top-hhdnah. 

They are six in number. The bath of Ah' Pasha is a clean well-served bath 
frequented by all classes; the bath in the Jews’ street is not so well built; the 
bath outside of the tower of Galata ; that near it of (ialata-sera'i ; the bath of the 
lesser Chaush-bashi hear the gun-foundery, and the bath of Molla Efcndi at 
Findikli. There are besides seven hundred private baths. 

Of the Shops of the Ilandicraflsmen, 

At Top-khanah and Findikli there are in all eight hundred shops, but no be/,es- 
tiin. The fruit-shops are famous for their elegance, because they are shaded by 
large trees. Amongst the most e.xquisite niceties of this place is the roast meat, 
called kerdeh kibab, the khoshab (a kind of sherbet), the beer of millet (biiza) the 
white bread (shmiini), light as sponge, white and well-eyed, finer than the bread of 
Sabanja and Amasia. Issa Chelebi, the famous baker of it, received a boon from 
a Dervish, by tbe power of which every thing succeeded that he undertook. lie 
became tbe baker of tbe world, because this bread is carried even to Isfahan, and 
though three months in going, it does not spoil. 

Of the InhabUants of 'J'op-hhdnuh. 

J'he greatest number are merchants, sailors, and artillerymen, flocking togetlicr 
from the shores of the Jilack sea, from Sinope, Ainastra, Mcraclea, Bartin, Bafra, 
Samsiin, and Ojeshehri ; and a great number of Georgians and Abaza. The 
Vbaza, to prevent their children from being brought uj) like the boys of Constan- 
tinople, send every year those of one and two years of age with their nurses on 
l»oard ship to their own country, to be brought up there until they are fifteen years 
old, when they are brought back to Constantinople and sold, or offered as presents, 
to the great pc.'ople and favourites of the Emperor. Lo ! our late Melek Ahmed 
Pasha and Siawiish Ikisha were Abaza, born at Top-khanah and brought up in 
their own country. 

In proportion to thi* size of Tojnkhauah it has but few fountains and market- 
places, but the bouses are all provided with wells. The best hous(*s arc those of 
Jehangir and Ayas Pasha ; they rise one behind the other, and are surrounded 
with gardens. The streets arc all })aved like those of Constantinople, Eyyiib and 
Kassim Pasha ; the roads are wide, and the mosques near to one another, for the 
people generally are pious men. 'I'he great people wear splendid dresses, and the 
merchants dres.s according to their revenues. The women wear the cloak, fer- 
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rajeh, with a dulbend on the head and a veil before their faces, and are thus 
most decently dressed ; they are very amiable. 

Tombx and Fimoral Monuments of the Saints and Great Men at Top-khdnak. 

Issa Chclebi is buried near the oven that bears his name, beneath a cupola ; the 
tomb of Mevlana Nakib Yahya Efendi; the tomb of Kilij All Pasha at the left 
hand of his mosque, where his sword and bow are suspended. At Findikh', on the 
great road, is the tomb of Kalenderf Mohammed, that of MitkAlf Solak Zadeh is 
in tlie cemetery of the Convent of Mevlevis, at the tower of Galata, and that of the 
[)ainter Behzadi in the same place, where also Sheikh Adam Efendi is buried.* 

SECTION LVIII. 

Of the Foundations and Buildings of the Suburb of Beshik-tdsh. 

This town was formerly called by the Infidels the cradle-stone, which is the trans- 
lation of its present name. The country being yet covered with wood, a monk, called 
Yashka, built here a great church, and brought from Jerusalem the stone on which 
Jesus was first washed after his birth at Bethlehem, which gave the name to the 
Convent and place. Heraclius removed this cradle-stone to Aya Sdfiyah, where 
it is even now seen and visited at the right hand gallery. This suburb enjoys fine 
air and a good situation, and contains six thousand houses, surrounded with 
gardens ; the inhabitants are all Mussulmans, excepting one quarter of Armenians, 
one of Greeks, and one of Jews. The largest palaces on the shore (yalli) arc 
those of Kapuddn Ja’fe|^ Pasha and of K.apudan Kassim Pasha, which have from 
two to three hundred rooms and a mosque ; the yalli of Baba Suleiman, that of 
Minkari Zadeh, that of AH Efendi, of Azmi Zadeh, of Deftcrdar Emir Pasha, of 
Freng Mustafa Efendi, of llafis Ahmed Pasha, of Osman U'sta, and of Meleki 
Kadin, where the biinperor partook more than once of a repast. 

Description of the Gardens of the Ottoman Court. 

Dolma-baghjeh was formerly a small garden with cypress-trees. By command 
of Sultan Osman II. all ships of the Hcct, and all merchant ships ^it that time in 
the harbour at ConstantinopU ; were obliged tt load with stones, which were thrown 
into the sea before Dolma-baghjeh, so that a space of four hundred yards was filled 
up with stones where the sea formed a gulph, and the place called “ the filled up 
garden,” Tolma or Dolma-baghjeh. Sultan Osman used to delight in playing 
jerid here. This riding-ground was convened into a garden, and Sultan Selim I. 


* In the same Cod vent is also Count de Bonneval’s grave. 
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built a koshk and basin ; no other building exists. The cypress-trees growing 
here are of a nondescript height. The service is performed by a master (lista) and 
two hundred men of Bostanjis. It may be called Beshik-tash (cradle-stone) from 
the chests of oak filled with stones, sunk before the garden, to prevent its being 
destroyed by the violent raging of the sirocco, though a thousand years before 
these chests, called beshik or cradles, were sunk, this place was already so called. 

In the time of Bayazid II. it was the Yalli of a Pasha, but then became an 
Imperial abode, so that it is now a palace with many shalineshins and rooms, 
though of no great extent, Sultan Murad IV. hai)pened once to be reading here 
the satyrical work Sohami of Nefii Kfendi, when the lightning struck the ground 
near him ; being terrified, he threw the book into the sea, and then gave orders to 
Bairam Pasha to strangle the author Nefii Efendi. 

The garden of the young kapiji-bashi is a place full of shade ; the garden of 
Kazanji Oghli was also an Imperial |)alace, of which Sultan Murad IV. itiade 
a present to Kia Sultana. It is very well worth seeing, particularly on account 
of a fountain {jet d'eau), with many elegant pipes in the upper story. Besides 
these yallis there are it\ the town the houses of Kiremetji Zadeh, of the lesser 
Chaiish and some others of great men. The inhabitants of Beshik-tash are 
pleasant people; a great number of them occupy themselves with gardening. 
They dress in different styles. The greatest part of them are Anatolians, but 
there is also a great number of Constantinopolitans. The fair sex of Beshik-tash 
are high-spirited, they look on tlieir lovers but from the corner of the eye, and 
flatter no strangers. They keep their favours to their own people, and are 
renowned for their attachment. The legal autliorities of fhis place are, the Naib, 
or substitute of the Molla of Galata, .and the Muhtessib and Subashf (two officers of 
police). The garden is under the high command of the Bostanjf-bashi. This town 
h.as no castle, but is very secure. 

Mosquea. 

The mos(pie of Kara Simtn Pasha, a hundred paces distant from the sea ; the 
wall is composed of white and red stones. In the court-yard six cupolas are sup- 
])ortcd by columns, and the windows ornamented with iron rails ; the exterior 
court-y.ard is? planted with tall plane-trees. In one corner of the harem, or court- 
yard, is the tribunal of Justice (Mehkemeh). Formerly the dining establishment 
was kept up, and might be yet. Before the mihrab are buried some great men. 
Between the mihrab .and the landing place lies a large field. The mosejue of 
Ahmed Durrak, near Dolma-baghjeh. The mosque of Abbas Agha, a square 
mosque. There are also a great number of mesjids. The college of Khan-ud-dm 
Pasha, but no abecedarian schools, one house for reading the Koran, but none for 
reading tradition. There is a Caravansenu on the sea-shore. The landing place 



of Beshik-tasli is tlie most frequented, because in time of war all the Anatolian 
troops, that pass from Asia into Europe, land at this place. There are three baths, 
that at the bridge, that near the great mosque, and that near Yahyil Efcndi. besides 
one hundred and ninety private baths ; the fountain of Yahya Efendi. There 
arc seventy shops. The shops and fountains arc few in proportion to so large a 
place, but the houses and gardens are all su{)plicd with water by wells. In summer- 
time many thousand boats carry water from here to Galata, where there is a 
scarcity of it. Among the eatables are, the pumpkins called surakhi-dolma 
(bottle-shaped), cabbages, mulberries, and the fish which are taken here. 

Walks. 

There are no less than one hundred and sixty gardens, every one like paradise, 
fragrant of roses, narcissuses, and odoriferous herbs. The walk of Yahya Efendi, in 
a deep shaded recess of the hills, luxuriant with plane, cypress, willow, fir, and nut- 
trees. Some well intentioned people have constructed a sofa at the foot of the 
spring, within the murmur of wliich all kinds of birds sing theii^ melodious notes. 
It is an old pleasure place, where friends are wont to njeet. 

The Convent of the Mevlcvis, at Beshik-tash, of one story high. The room for 
the dancing and singing of the Dervishes (sima’a- khanah) looks towards the sea. 
It is covered with a curious wooden roof, which our present architects would be 
unable to execute. It is very high and lofty. The cells of the Eakirs on the west 
side and the dancing room arc of nut-tree wood ; three sides of the latter are en- 
closed with glass windows. Its Sheikh, llassan Dedch, who was more than an 
hundred and ten years (lid, when he died, mounting the chair (kursi) on the days 
of meeting and becoming enraptured, sometimes commented upon the verses of the 
Mesnevi, according to the original intention of their author. His successor, Nizen 
Dervish Yiissiif Jelali, at times threw himself down from the chair on the Fakirs, 
and when he sung, he was in such raptures that all those who heard him remained 
astonished. All divine lovers collected round him and listened to his heavenly 
songs until they were out of their senses. He was a Prince in the speculative way 
of contemplation. 

Monuments of the Great men hurled at Reshik-tash. 

The tomb of Ahmed Durrani, near Dolma-btighjeh. The tomb of Yahya Efendi, 
deceased !)I8 (1570); he is buried on the top of a high hill facing the sea; the 
four walls of his monument arc covered with the inscriptions of many hundred 
thousand divine lovers breathing out thcii feelings in verse. Born at Trebisonde, 
he was the foster brother of Sultii i Suleiman, because Suleiman and his father 
Selim I. were both born at that place. Yahya having been brought to Constants 
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nople, was buried on the top of this hill, where even now he converses every Friday 
night with Khizr, taking from him lessons of mysticism. Near it is the toml) of 
Kapildan Ah’ Pasha, who founded a mosciue at Chios, and on the Bosphorus at 
Yem'-kbi. He spent fifty thousand piastres for an aciueduct to the mosque of Emir 
Efendi, near the quarter of Kiilaksis at Kassim Paslu'u Before the mosque of 
Beshik-tash on the sea-shore, bimeath a cupola, is the monument of Kajnidan 
Khair-ud-din Pasha (Barbarossa), who commanded at the conquest of Tunis, Tri- 
poli, and Algiers, and died in 9/0 (l.'>()2). Sinan, the architect, built it, and also 
that of Yahya Efendi above-named. 

SECTION LIX. 

Of the Bi/i/dhiirs and Foundations of Orta-hdi. 

It was formerly only Inhabited by Inhdels, but in the time of Sultan Suleiman, 
the Defterdar Pasha having built a mosque, a number of great men took up their 
abodohere. It consists of from two to three thousand houses rising one above the 
other on both sides of a valley, with a great number of Yallis or sea-shore palaces 
(TrcplriXo<;). 'Phe place is full of Infidels and Jews ; there are two hundred shops, a 
gi’eat number of whicli are taverns, and a vast number of gardens. The public 
officers are ; the Molla of (ialata’s substitute (Naib), the Si'ibashi and tlu; Janis- 
saries. 'I'he Bostanji-basln' takes cogni/.ance of penal suits. Besides the mos/pie 
of Defterdar Pasha there is but the mesjid of Baltaji IMalnmid Agha. J’he hath of 
Khosrou Kyaya was built by Sinan, where the air is fine and the waiters are boys. 
On the sea-shore is the fountain of Tckeli iMustala Pasha. There is no establish- 
ment for distributing water (sebil-khanah), no place of pilgrimage, and no other 
foundation of any kind. 

SECTION LX. 

Of the Bni/dings of Kdi ht-cheslnneh. 

The houses of gentlemen border upon the sea-shore ; inland, in an extensive valley, 
is a (lUarter-oT Moslims, with a bath, a mosque, two companies (jama’at) of Jews, 
and three quarters of Creeks. The Jews have three synagogues, and the Orijcks 
two churches, and altogether there are two lumdri'd shops. It has no khan, 
bezestan, or other pious foundations, but a great number of gardens. Its Naib 
is subordinate to the Molla of Galata, and it has an officer of the police, subashi, 
and one of Janissaries, yassakji. Opposite to this jilace, on the other side of the 
channel, is Kuzgiinjik. There are no visiting places of saints and no walks. 
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SFXTION LXI. 

OJ‘ the Binidings of Arnaud-kdi. 

The liouscs are about a thousand, with j,uxrdcns, and the inhabitants arc all 
Creeks and Jews. It has no mosque, mesjid, school, or kitchen for the poor 
(iuiun.'t), and but one small bath and a few gardens. The Greek females arc dis- 
tinguished. There is while bread and biscuits. The Jews are famous for playing 
upon musical instruments, particularly the tambour. The greater number of the 
Creeks established here are Lazes ; there are but few Musuhnans. In the bay, 
which the sliore forms from here to Akindiborun (the torrent’s point), lie in winter- 
time many hundred ships. The public oOicers are, the substitute (Naib) of the 
Molla of Calata, the siibashi, the yassakji and the Bostanji-bashi. Akindibonin 
{di,vf>f)oovv), the torrent’s point, is a rocky place where many boats perish. The 
boatmen drag their boats with roi)es over this dangerous place, and thus pass it. 
'fhe Ruznameji of Murad IV., Ibrahim Efendi, built a fountain here. The garden 
which formerly belonged to Ilassaii Kh.ilifeh, the Agha of tlie Janissaries, has 
become an imperial one since the owner was torn in pieces by the troops, who 
revolted in Sultan Suleiman’s time. The garden of Bebeg belongs to the Sultan, 
it consists but of a koslik, built by Selim I., and is not much frccpiented ; there are 
tall cypress trees in it. Further on is the garden of Deli Hossein Pasha, which 
belongs to the Emperor also ; it is adorned with ])ine trees. The place, Kialar 
(the rocks), consists of from i’orty to fifty houses, with Sidki Ffendi’s mos(juc, 
underneath which rises a limpid stream. From here you come to Biimeli-hissar. 
My greetings to you. 

SECT'ION LX II. 

Of the Form and Sizi; of Rnnndt. Iliswr. 

It was formerly an old convent of the Infidels on the top of the hill inhabited by 
a monk, who was secretly a Mussulman, and was at the head of three hundred 
Dervishes. As soon as he heard of Mahommed II. having ascended the throne at 
Adrianople, he sent him a message to let him know tlie good news, that for him 
had been reserved the conquest of Constantinople, suggesting at the same time 
that he should build a castle here and two at th Lardaiielles to intercept all 
provisions for Constantinople ; and that meanwhile the army should move from 
Adrianople. Mohammed o^'erjoyed with this news made all possilrle exertions. 
He went first, with the leave of the Greek Fnqxeror Constantine, on a hunting 
party to Terkos on the shore of tlie Bi ick Sea ; where, exchanging presents with 
the commanding officer, he pin-ued !iis hunting without the smallest resistance, 
and sent presents of what he killed to Constantinople. lie begged leave to build 
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on the spot where the castle now stands a hunting house, and consulted with 
the monk, who in secret was a Mussulman, and enjoyed his intimacy. Envoys 
came from Constantinople with the answer, that the ICmperor would allow as much 
ground as a bull’s hide would cover, but no more. Sultan Mohammed now traced 
out in the Envoy’s presence the foundation of a tower no larger than a bull’s hide. 
At the same time he commanded from Constantinople many thousand workmen 
and miners, who brought from the harbour of Eorghaz on the lllack Sea in one 
night from forty to fifty guns, placed them along the seashore and covered them 
with bushes. He then began to build the castle, concealing in the same way the 
foundations by bushes ; after which he cut the hide by the monk’s advice into small 
strips, by which he marked out the circumference of the castle on the lime rocks. 
The monk said, “ Gracious Emperor, your name being Mohammed, the same as 
the prophet, let this castle be Iniilt in the sliape of the characters that form the 
name. It is now forty-one years since I received the destination to superintend 
this building, being a perfect architect, but 1 kept it secret from the world.” Thus 
saying, he called his workmen together, and built the castle of llumeli in the lorni 
of the word Mohammed, as written in Cube characters, which is to be read perfectly 
from the mountains of Anatoli. The tower on the top of the hill, seven stories high, 
represents the vihn (m), the gate of the Dizdar the letter /m (b), the great tower on 
the sea-shore, the second mhn, and the s([uare on the side of the convent of Durmish 
Dedch the ddl (d). The letters which form the name of Mohammed, if taken in 
their arithmetic value give the number 92, which is also that of the bulwarks of 
this fortress. The arithmetic value of the letters, which compose the word khan 
being tJ.'jl, there is the same number of battlements, ’ithe castle being built in 
six months, they burned the bushes, which hid it from the sight ; the troops 
entered it rejoicing, with the necessary artillery and ammunition, and the architect 
throwing away the mask of a monk, declared himself publicly to be a faitblul Mus- 
lim. He begged to be made Dizdar, or commanding ofHc(;r of the castle, which was 
granted him. The Greek Eni[)eror receiving this news sent an ambassador to 
conn)lain, that a castle had been built contrary to the peace. Sultan Mohammed in 
answer sent the hide of the bull cut into small pieces, and said that he would plead 
guilty of tho'breach of the peace, if the castle exceeded in the least this granted 
measure, 'fhe Infidels now wished to make a new treaty of peace, but Mahommed 
would not grant it, and built two other castles at the Dardanelles, by which means 
he intercepted from both seas the conveyance of provisions, so that he nearly 
reduced Constantinople by famine. Such is the castle of llumeli resting on the west 
side on towering rocks, and therefore without a fosse. Its circumference is si.x 
thousand pac(!S, tlie height of the wall is forty cubits, and of the three towers, each 
of them having ten cells, eighty royal cubits. People who are disgraced by the 
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limperor’s anger are kept here prisoners in the tower, representing the The 
castle has three gates ; the northern or mountain gate, the inferior gate opening 
towards tlie town, and tlie third witli the iron-railed window, which is always shut. 
One hundred and five guns are on the ramparts, besides the large guns 'in the 
gun-hoats. The Dizdar (commander) and three hundred men of the garrison 
watch it day and night. One hundred and eighty houses, which are within the 
fortress, stick to the rocks like swallows’ nests. There is a mosque of Mo- 
hammed II. with one minaret, two mosjids, and two huge granaries ; it has no 
market-place (charshii-hazar) or other establishment. 

On the sea-shore are on a small line one thousand and sixty houses without 
gardens, but w'ith many koshks looking to the sea ; three mosques, eleven mesjids, 
seven schools, one bath, two hundred shops, and one convent, which is mentioned 
above, of Diirmish Dedeh. There are here but five houses of Oreeks, that are free 
of gifts, and no Jewish houses at all, no wine and ale houses (nun-khanah and biisa- 
khiinah) because the inhabitants are all very good Moslims. The owners of the 
yallis (shore-palaces), rich and noble men, reside in winter-time in the town of 
Constantinople. The inhabitants of this place are for the most part fishermen, men 
of the garrison and others, handicraftsmen. On the mountain are incomparalde 
cherries, celebrated all over Tinkey, Arabia, and Persia, where they are called 
gulnari rum, and two of which were found to weigh a piastre. The current which 
runs before the castle is called Sheitan akindissi, the Devil’s current {uivf>i>ooiiv ) ; 
a boat is driven by it in a moment from hence to the shore of Kandilli. 

Pil<rmnau;e to Rtoneli Il/ssdr and M/raefes of 8/icilli Ismail. 

The Kmperor being at Kandilli, when the Sheikh’s and his disciples’ bodies were 
thrown into the sea at Constantinople at the stable-gate, he and his ten followers 
came floating before that place, dancing on the waves with their heads in their 
hands. 'I'lie Ihuperor’s suite seeing this miracle, represented to him that they 
must have been unjustly executed. The Emperor began to weep as he watched 
them fluating against the current to the opjmsite shore of llumeli Ilissar, where 
they were buried at the foot of Diirmish Dedeh, and where, during ten nights, light 
was seen pouring down on their graves. This Sheikh Ismail Chelebi tvas e.xecuted 
at the Hippodrome, near the fountain of Chokiir Ch slnneh, with his ten followers ; 
he was called K urban Ismail at his birth (Ismail, the victim,) and really died a 
victim seventy years afterwards. On the spot wiiere he fell a chapel has been 
erected by his friends, which is to be teen at the back of Dikili-tash (the burnt 
column), as a mesjid with iron-raiis. 
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Pilgrii/iage of Ilassa/i Zurlfi. 

He was a messmate of the famous Sheikh (iulshem in Egypt, and after his dc'atli, 
by permission of Sultan Siileimau, became his successor at Langha ; lie was 
born at Siruz, but buried at Riimeli llissar, near Diirnnsh Dedeh, in the year 
.977 ( 1569 .) 

SKCTIOxN LXIH. 

Of Istena and i/s liuildiiigs (Lasl/iaii/iis siiiiis). 

In the time of the Infidels it was a place of Convents and Chinches, the ruins 
of which are even now to be seen ; the principal was that of a monk called Isicnia. 
When the Genoese w'cre in possession of Galata he lel’t this convent and went to 
Candia, where he built a convent, W'hich bears the same name. This on the 
liosphorus is a place of about a thousand houses, situated on the western shore of 
a gulph capable of containing a thousand ships. It has three mosijues, sevmi 
mesjids, one bath and twenty shops, no kh.ins, but many gardens, 'fhe inliabitants 
subsist by gardening and fishing. The air of this place is not good owing to its 
being so completely landlocked. On tin; point is a fine koshk, which serves for the 
reception of guests. In the winter two or three hundred ships ride here in safety. 

SF.CTIO.X LXIV. 

Of the buildings of Yeni-kui {/he hpu’ ri/logn). 

So c.alled because it was built by Sultan Suleiman’s ordei^; it is a nice new town, 
consisting of three thousand houses with g.ardens. Us Naib is subordinate to the 
Molla of Galata ; there is also an officer of the .Janissaries and chaiishes, because 
the inhabitants, mostly from Trebizonde, are a (juarrclsomc people. They are rich 
captains of merchant ships, and have therefore fine houses. 'I'here arc tlnee 
(juarters of Moslims, seven of Infidels, but none of .Imvs, and three mosiiucs, of 
which that of Kapiidan Khalil Pasha on the shore is a very jileasant one. Before 
the house of Ilaji Om.ir is the market of venison, that is to say, of the boars and 
stags, which the hunters of the .Janissaries take in the mountaiiis of Istranija, and 
sell here in hams ; they feed these animals previous to killing them in the meadow 
before the house of Haji Omar. On the seashore are an hundred houses of biscuit- 
bakers, for the ships that navigate the Black sea take all their biscuits from Galata 
and this place. The wine is praised by debauchees, but is indi'cd bad. There is 
no school, bezestan or fort here, but a great number of fusilcers, beiaiuse it hap- 
pened once that on the feast of Hairam three hundred chaiks of Cossacks carried 
off a thousand prisoners and five richly laden ships. Since that time Sultan 
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Murad IV. garrisoned it witli a company of Janissaries, and ordered the Bostanji- 
bashi to keep watch tliroughout the night. The garrison encamps during the 
summer in the meadows of Terkos and Oskokari. 

Pilgrimage of Ddrniish Dcdeh at Rumeli Hissdr. 

He is buried on the Kibla-side of the fortress ; the Dervishes Begtashi super- 
intend it with their drums and lamj)s. He was born at Akkcrman, but carried 
o(f when a youth to Constantinoj)le and left at this castle. Me used to foretell to 
those who went to sea whether they would make a good or bad voyage, and 
acajuinal l)y his predictions and miracles during twenty years much credit, and was 
buried in the time of Sultan .\hmed I. at this place, which is generally visited. 

It is by a blunder, that the description of this pilgrimage, which ought to have 
been mentioned above at Biimeh' Hissar has been postponed.* 

SECTION LXV. 

Of the Pidldinga of Tarapia. 

There stood here formerly a Dalian or wooden look-out for fanging fish. Selim II. 
liaving taken delight at this place in catching fish, which were roasted under the 
shade of some tall cypress trees, commanded his vezir, Sokolli Mohammed Pasha, 
to erect on the spot a place, which from the amusement (tarab) the Emperor 
enjoyed, was called Tarapia. This was its foundation. In the time of Sultan 
Munid I. when the Russians invaded Yeni-koY, the inhabitants of Tarapia gave 
Ijattle to the Cossacks, *and refused to give them the least thing, not even a grain of 
mustard. The Infidels enraged at this behaviour set fire to the place and burnt it 
down. It has sincae then been raised to its present state. There are eight hundred 
houses, one cpiarter of Muslims and a moscpie, with seven quarters of Infidels. 
Where the Dalian, and the cypress trees, stood is now a shore-palace of the 
Inspector of customs, and is the* highest in the place. There is no bath and no 
kitchen for the poor, but tliere are forty small streets and many gardens. 

SECTION LX VI. 

Of Bojjdh-den’h to the North of Tarapia. 

This was also a pleasure- place of the Sultans Selim I. and II., who delighted in 
fishing here. It is surrounded l)y thick woods, which are impenetrable to the sun. 
In this gr(*at valley (boyiik, gre:a, and derch, valley) are cypress, planes, weeping 


^ This is Hiost probably an irsertion of a copyist and not of the Author. 
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willows, and other tall trees, the shade of which affords situations for garden sofas 
and prayer-places. The pleasure parties of Sultan Selim were the origin of the 
village built near this valley. There are altogether a tliousand small houses, one 
(piarter of Moslims and seven of fishermen, boatmen, and gardeners, all Infidels. 
By the landing place is a mosque, built by Koja Defterdar Pasha, a bath, and some 
small streets, with a great number of gardens. 

SECTION L.XVII. 

Of Soriy/ir. 

It was a large town in the time of Iskender Zulkarm'n, for when he cut the 
channel of the Black sea to unite it with the While (by the Bosphorus), he 
discovered here a gold mine, which was the reason why he cut tlie channel in 
another direction, and built a town in this place, which town was called Farandra. 
The Genoese destroyed it, but it was afterwards restored to its present state. It 
consists of about a thousand houses on the shore of the Bosphorus with vineyards 
and gardens. There are two quarters of Moslims and seven of Infidels, but noin^ 
of Jews. It has a mosque, a mesjid, a bath, and a small market. The inhabitants, 
for the most part Anatolians, live by gardening; the Infidels by their shipping, by 
fishing and by keeping wine-houses. In a deep recess of the valley is the rose-garden 
of Chelebi Solak, which pleased Sultan Murad IV. so much, tliat he said, “Though 
servant of the two noble cities of Mekka and Medina I have no such ganhm.” 
Flatterers advised that it should be made a present to the Sultan, who however 
did not accept it, but lavished great presents on its ])ossess(*-, that he might increase 
the cultivation of the garden ; besides this paradise-like garden there are seven 
thousand others. The cherries of this j)lace are celebrated ; those which in the 
town go by the name of Castle-cherries come from this place*, each of them yields 
an hundred drops of juice. The inhabitants of Constantinoj)le spend here thiaa* 
months in the year. 'I’lie gold mine was given up by Del'tcrdar Pasha because; the 
expenses exceeded the proceeds. From the mine of clay, the clay is taken for the 
gun-font\s; it is a yellow pure kind of earth which is carried hence to Top-khanah 
and kneaded .there. 


SECTION LXVIII. 

Of the Building of the Castle at the mouth of the Bosphorus {Boghur: llissdr). 

In the time of Yanko, the son of Madiyan, there (;xisted on the tw'o uiountains op- 
posite to each other two strong castles. The one which is on the European side is 
decayed by the lapse of time, and the Infidels found means in the reign of Sultan 
Murad IV. to advance with their fleet of boats up to Tarapia and Yeni-kdi ; the 
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Emperor being deeply affected at their having plundered and burned these two 
))laces, with those of Buyuk-dcreh and Sariyar, considtcd with his vezirs ; and, by 
the advice of llcjeb I’aslia and Kuzfi Ah Aghfi, he ordered two strong castles to be 
erected on both sides of the canal to shut up the entrance of the Black sea. These 
two strongliolds Avere finished in a year, and prevented the Cossacks from carrying 
on their depredations. 'J’hey are built on a strait of the Bosphorus, so that the 
distance between them amounts but to half a mile, and people speaking with a loud 
\ ()ice understand each other from both sides of the channel. Ships pass here with 
the swil'tness of an arrow. The castle is of a stjuare form built on the sea-shore. 
It has an iron-gate looking to the Kibla-side. The circumference is one thousand 
paces. There are sixty houses for the garrison, a mosque built by Sultan Murad IV., 
two granaries, an arsenal, two hundred guns large and small, ti Commanding (fflicer 
(Dizdar) and three hundred men. The legal authority is the Naib, or substitute 
of the Mollci of Galata, t he Dizdar holds the executive power, in conjunction with 
the Bostunji-bashi. The houses for the garrison are outside the Castle. There 
is no khan, bath, market-place or other establishment, but there are a great num- 
ber of vineyards. 

Desvript 'ion, of the Fanat ( FauuniVt), 

Outside of the Castle, every night on a high tower is lighted a fanal for the 
benefit of the ships in the Black sea, which guided by its light enter the Canal. 
The length of the Black sea from the mouth of the Bosphorus to the fortress of 
Azov is seventeen hundred miles. This is the (!anal which was cut by Iskendcr 
Zulkarnin to unite the Klack and White seas, 'fhe traces of this work are even 
now to be seen on the rocks. Praise be to Cod, who has enabled me to give a 
description of all the towns and large ])laccs on both sides of the Black sea, on 
which I made three excursions as far as the country of the Abazas. 

I have now finished the description of all the places and towns situated on the 
European shore of the Bos()horus, which from the Seven Towers to the mouth of 
the Bosphorus makes two journeys. There is no dreary interval between the 
aforesaid places, but a continuation of gardens and vineyards. Having finished the 
description on the side of Rumeli w'e now pass over to the side of Anatoli. 

SECTION LXIX. 

Of the A siatic Castle. 

This castle was built at the same time as the European one opposite to it by 
Sultan Muni.' IV. It is a strong square building on plain and even ground. The 
height of the walls is twenty cubits ; the gate opens to the south. Its circumference 
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is eight hundred paces. There are eighty houses for the garrison, a Dizdar and 
three hundred officers, a mosque of Sultan Murad IV., two granaries, and one 
hundred guns. The guns are all pointed to the opposite castle of Rvimeli and to 
the entrance of the Black sea; each gun carries to the distance of ten miles. On 
the southern side of this castle is the place called Kawak, consisting of eight hundred 
houses, which nearly encircle a large harbour, and arc surrounded with gardens, all 
belonging to Moslims, a mosque, seven mesjids, a bath, two hundred shops, 
a fountain, and an abecedarian school. The inhabitants, who arc rncrcliants, 
sailors and gardeners, are all Anatolians. Their legal authority is the Nai'b of the 
Molhi of Scutari. The executive power is shared by the Commander (Dizdar) and 
the Bostanji-bashi. There arc always from two to three hundred ships in the 
harbour watching for a fair wind to sail either up or down the straits. The chesnuts 
here are famous ; north to this place is the Mount of Yiirus. 

Description of the (Jostle of Yitrus. 

It was built by Helena; here was also a convent of a monk called Yuriis, who 
gave his name to the mountain. It is an old, dark-coloured castle. There are 
two hundred Mussulman houses, with a mosque of Sultan Bayazid I., who passing 
the Bosphorus to quell a revolt of the Moldavians, compiered this castle on his 
passage, and founded the mosque. Mohammed II. repaired and garrisoned it, but 
it has now neither commander nor garrison. It is a square strong-hold on the top 
of a high mountain, its circumference is two hundred paces, surrounded on all 
sides by a wood of chcsnut-trecs ; the inhabitants are all wood-cutters ; the cattle 
are numerous, and yield excellent milk and yoghiird. ^ 

On the cast-side of the castle on a heath is the pilgrimage of the Forty. The 
inhabitants of this castle light fires upon any danger threatening from the Black 
Sea, but not in the night-time, because the vessels sailing in the Black JSea would 
mistake it for the light-house and steer against the rocks. 

Praise of the Light-house (Fawa/)* 

On the top of a high tower is a great Fanal lighted with whale-oil, by which the 
ships sailing in. the dark on the Black Sea find their way into the Canal. The village 
of Kawak, which is below the castle of Yuriis, is five thousand paces distant; five 
thousand paces further on along the sea-shore is the Cypress-point, where Suleiman 
raised a causeway, adorned with cypress-trees. From hence people ascend the 
mountain of Josue (the Giant’s mountain) to visit his tomb. You are two hours 
in ascending ; there is a convent and some fakirs attached to it. On the top of the 
mountain is a well three yards deep, which affords excellent water. 


PART n. 
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SECTION LXX. 

Of Begkos. 

This place consists of eight hundred houses, surrounded with gardens, nearly 
encircling a large harbour. It has a mosque, a mesjid, a bath, an abecedarian 
school, and small streets. The inhabitants get their living by fishing, gardening, 
and cutting wood. Though it is under the jurisdiction of Scutari, yet it is charged 
witli the payment of an hundred and fifty aspers to the astronomer of the court, 
who is at the same time judge of the village. The executive is entrusted to the 
l]'sta of the imperial garden at Sultanieh under the authority of the Bostanji-bashf. 
It is a sweet place, enjoying fine air. Before the village is a Dalian, or structure, 
for fiinging the sword-fish (Xiphias), it is composed of from five to six masts, on 
the highest of which sits a man who keeps a look out for the fish that come in 
from the Black Sea. When he sees them drawing near, he throws a stone into 
tlie sea in order to frighten them, wherein he succeeds so well that they all take the 
direction of the harbour, wbere they think to find security, but fall into the nets 
laid for them under the water. The nets being closed, on warning given from the 
man sitting in the look-out, the fishermen flock round to kill them without their 
being able to make any resistance with their sword. The fish if boiled with garlic 
and vineyard herbs is excellent. The payment for the lease of this fishing esta- 
blishment (Dalian) amounts to seventy yuk of aspers, i. e. seven million aspers. 

The garden of 'I'okat, so called from the koshk built by Mohammed II., who 
while hunting on this s|)ot received the news of Tokat having been conquered by 
Mahonuned Pasha, '^he rising fountain s))rings from the floor to the roof, and 
falls into a golden ciq). An U'sta and an hundred Bostanjis are on service here. 
There is a bath vvitli numerous rooms. When the Emperors hunt, the animals are 
driven together for tbeir inspection in this park. Sultan Murad IV. delighted in 
this place ; there is a pillar which was raised in remembrance of a jen'd he threw 
a remarkable distance. 

Akbaba is a fine walk of an liour’s distance iiiland, like those of Al-Behader, Seki, 
Alem-tagh, Koyiinkiiru, and of the mountain of Josue. South of Begkos, on the 
sea-shore, is the garden of Sultanieh, a garden like Paradise, enclosed by Bayazid II. 
In the time of Munid III., U'zdemir’s son, Osman P '.slia, having laid waste the towns 
of Genji, Shamakhieh, Shirvan, and Tebriz, carried aw;iy from the latter place a 
cupola, with windows and slides, which he presented to the Emperor, who, that 
such workmansbi[) might not bo lost, ordered a koshk to be constructed with it in 
this garden on the shore of the sea. Painters are astonished that the pictures 
have suffer d no injury from tiie air of the sea after so many years. All creatures 
between heaven ami earth are here painted, for the most part in hunting parties. 
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The garden is ruled by an U'sta and seventy men of Bost:injis. Close to it, on the 
south, is the place of Injirli of three hundred houses, with gardens, a mosque, a 
mesjid, and a bath in the palace of Ilezar Para Ahmed Pasha, but no market-place. 
Near it is Jubukli-baghjch. Bayazid II., having brought bis son Selim I. from Tre- 
bizonde to Constantinople, gave him in this place in a fit of anger eight strokes with 
a cane (jubuk), which eight strokes were prophetic of the eight years of his reign. 
At the same time he said to him, “ Boy, don’t be angry, these eight strokes shall 
fructify during eight years of reign.” Selim stuck the dry cane into the ground, 
praying to heaven that it might strike and bear fruit. The Sheikh Kara Sheras- 
ud-din and Bayazid himself said, “ Amen the cane began to take root, and even 
now bears cornels, five of which weigh a drachma. It is from this miracle, effected 
by the prayer of Bayazid II. and Kara Shems-ud-din, that this place is now called 
Jubukli-baghjeh, The cornels are the size of the dates from Medina. Selim I. 
having ascended the throne and conquered ICgypt, beautified this place. After 
passing it, along the sea-shore, a thousand paces further on, is the village of 
Kanlijah. 

SECTION LX XI. 

Of Kdnlijuh. 

It has nearly two thousand houses with gardens and fine yallis. 'riiere are no 
Infidels, but altogether seven quarters of Moslims and seven Mihrabs (amongst 
mos(iues and mesjids). The first is that of Iskendcr Pasha at the head of the 
landing place, built by one of the vezirs of Suleiman, a square building with a 
wooden roof covered with lead, and a minaret, the worl^ of Siiuin. 'PIkmc* are 
various mosques, two schools for boys, a college, a school for reading the tradition, 
another for reading the Koran, a khan, but no kitchen for the poor, and b\it one 
bath. In this bath is a lion carved in marble in so wonderful a manner that it 
appears to be alive. The milk and curd (yoghurd) of this place arc famous. 

SECTION LXXII. 

The Castle of AnaloU. 

On the mouth of the small river Gbk-dereh (heavenly torrent) on the sea-shore, 
is a stronghold on the rocks, built by Mohammed II., very small, and ot but a 
thousand paces in circumference ; the gate opens towards the west. Inside is a 
house for the commander (Dizdar) ; the garrison consists of two hundred Tima- 
riots ; the villages belong to the province of Koja Ah' ; the guns are pointed to the 
opposite shore of the Canal, where this castle is faced by Ilumeli Hissar. Before 
the castle is but one mosque, that of Mohammed II., and no other monument ; 
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the suburb consists of a thousand and eighty houses, great palaces and yallis, which 
however are much exposed to the sun in the afternoon. There are no Infidels or 
.lews, hut all Mussulmans ; besides the mosque mentioned, there are some mesjids, 
and seven schools for boys, a small bath, and twenty shops, besides a great many 
gardens and vineyards. 

The Walk of Goksu {^Arelas). 

A river resembling the spring of life, which flows from mount 'Alem-tagh, is 
adorned on both banks with gardens and mills. It is crossed by a wooden bridge, 
under which pass the boats of lovers, who come here to enjoy the delicious mea- 
dows ; it is a place very well worth seeing. Cans, cups, and pots, are made and 
sold, of a reddish clay found here. The jurisdiction of this place belongs to the 
Molla of Scutari. The executive power is divided between the Subashi and Bos- 
tanji-bashi. 

South of this place is Kandili, the koshk of which was built by Murad III.; 
Murad IV., much delighted by the air and the view, spent here a great deal of 
his time. It is a delicious garden, adorned with many pleasure-houses. The moun- 
tains beliind are laid out in vineyards. The garden is ruled by an U'sta and one 
hundred Bostanjis. South from it Mohammed IV. made a present to Vani Efcndi 
of a place called Papaskiirussi, an Imperial gift. 

The walk near this place is called Kullch-baghjcssi (tower-garden). Sultan 
Selim I. having ordered, in a fit of anger, his son Suleiman to be put to death, the 
Bostanji-bashi feigned to obey the Sultan’s command, but killed another boy 
instead of the Prince, whom he shut up during three years in this tower. Selim 
on his return from Egyfjt, feeling his end to be drawing near, reproached the Bos- 
tanji-bashi as the cause of his being about to die without heirs. The Bostanji- 
lu'ishi kissed the ground, and Irrought Suleiman from this tower to Sultan Selim’s 
presence, who caught him eagerly in his arms. The Bostanji-bashi was rewarded 
with the government of Egypt, and Suleiman built on the site of the tower, where 
he had been shut up during threi; years, a magnificent building nine stories high, 
everywhere furnished with water-pipes and fountains. There exists here a won- 
derfully tall cypress-tree, which Sultan Suleiman planted with his own hand. Of 
the different delicious fruits of this garden, the figs are the best. 

SECTION LXXIIl 
The yUlagc of Che?igclH-k6i. 

This is called the village of hooks (chengoll), because at the time of the conejuest 
of Constantinople by Mohammed II. certain old anchor-hooks of the time of the 
Byzantine Emperors •.v'ere found here * it is subject to the Molld of Scutari. The 
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mountain and hills opposite to it are all laid out in gardens in the Persian fashion. 
A great number of the inhabitants are Greeks ; the palaces, many of which belong 
to the Sultan and to the vezirs, are very fine ; the finest are those of Moan Oghli, of 
Bcgler-begi, and near it the garden of Istaros, an Imperial garden like a Persian 
Cheharbagh ; the koshks and handsome buildings seen here, are to be found in no 
other imperial palace. But God knows the foundation of this palace must have 
been laid under the constellation of Mars, because Sultan Murad IV., having fi.xed 
his abode here, issued many orders for shedding blood. I'^lias IVisha, who had 
raised a rebellion in Anatoli, and shut up the passage of Pergaimis, was brought 
into the Emperor’s presence at this place, and executed with many others. The 
inhabitants are a noisy and quarrelsome people, but the place is well built and cul- 
tivated. There are three thousand and sixty houses of stone, some with upper 
stories, and some of one floor only. The mosque is in the middle of the market- 
place. 

SECTION LX XIV. 

Description of htdros. 

Its name is a corru])tion from the Greek (Srau^ov). Some give it another 
derivation ; they say that when Bayazid I. marched to the siege of (Constan- 
tinople, a battle was fought hero about a church, and that Bayazid said, Biz 
bum hterus, “ wc will have that the last word is said to have been corrupted 
into Istaros. This place is under the jurisdiction of the Molki of Scutari. The 
houses are all of stone, faced with brick ; the mosijues are well built. 

4 

Description oj Kiizglninjih. 

It takes its name from the pious man Kiizghun Baba, who resided here in the 
time of Sultan Mohammed II. It is ruled by a Siiliashi subordinate to the Molla 
of Scutari. There are fine Serais and Yallis. From hence, passing the garden of 
Nakash Pi'isha, the harbour of the oxen (Bosphorus), and the garden of the Palace 
of Kia Sultan, you arrive at Scutari. 

SECTION LXXV. 

Of the Mosques, Khans, Colleges, and Baths of the Toxmi of Scutari. 

The town of (Tinstantinople was besieged seven times by the Arabs in the time 
of the Ommiades, and though they imposed tribute iqion it, and were in jiossession 
of Galata, yet they were obliged to return without being able to take the town ; 
But in the year 245 (859), Hariin-ur-rashid arrived with an hundred and fifty 
thousand men at Scutari, .vhcre Scyyid Battal took up his station with three 
thousand brave men, who continually pillaged the Infidels. 
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Seyyid Battal, having heard that a great number of Moslims had been killed at 
Constantinople, in the citadel which Harun-ur-raslnd had erected within the gate of 
Silivri, now the site of the mosque of Kqja Mustafii Pashi'i, revenged their deaths by 
the devastation of the places surrounding Scutari, as Kuzghiinjik, Chengelli, Fendik, 
Kartal, and Darijeh, cut off the heads of three hundred monks, and returned with 
immense booty, first to his native town of Malatiyyah, and then to Hariin-ur-rashid at 
Baghdad, to whom he reported the martyrdom of the Moslims killed at Constanti- 
nople, Ilarnn-ur-rashid now advanced for the second time with an army of two 
hundred thousand men, and assaulted the town for three days, within which eighteen 
thousand Infidels were killed, and twenty thousand taken prisoners ; amongst them 
the Emperor, who was carried before Hariin-ur-rashid, and hanged on the belfry of 
Aya Sdfiyah ; an immense number of Infidels were killed, and the citadel, built on 
the spot where the mosque of old Mustafa Pasha now stands, again garrisoned with 
ten thousand men. Hariin-nr-rashid returned to Baghdad, hut the Seyyid, whose 
name was Ja’fcr, the son of Ilossein, fixed his tents on the heights of Scutari, oppo- 
site the Maiden’s tower, (Leander’s tower), and remained there seven years culti- 
vating the ground in gardens. These gardens are called to this day the gardens 
of Battal, of Al-Behader, of Sheja’an, and Ghazi-koi, that is to say of the Cham- 
pion, the Renowned, the Brave and the Victor’s village. The last name (Ghazi- 
kdi) was corrupted into Kadi-kdi (Chalccdonia). Seyyid Battal Ghazi having 
returned after seven years into Syria, the Greek Emperor built at Ghazi-kdi a 
strong-hold, the ruins of which are even now extant. ’J'he Greeks then dug a 
ditch from Scutari to Jamlijeh, with an earthen wall, and a watch tower on the 
mountain of Jamlijeh^ Similar lowers were built on the heights of I’oighar, 
Yassi, and Pialeh Pasha, altogetlier twelve large towers, which were garrisoned by 
forty thousand men ; the Commander of Scutari afraid of Seyyid Battfil, built a 
tower on a rock in the midst of the sea, wherein he placed his daughter and his 
treasures, hence it is now called the girl’s tower (Kiz-kiillessi). 

Seyyid Battal, after the conquest of Syria, having heard of the establishment of 
Scutari, hastened with seven hundred men only to Constantinople, laid waste 
Scutari, and crossed in a boat to the girl’s tower, and carried off the Princess, 
daughter of Nicephorns, with all her treasures. He performed his prayers at the 
place which is called the garden of Scutari, and having begged from heaven the 
boon, that Scutari might be one day wholly inh.djited by Moslims, ho burned it 
down, and returned with immense booty to Modania. Nicephorus embellished this 
town afterwards in an astonishing wav, and so did Moliammed II. and Siileiman, 
and it is always increasing by' Seyyirl Ghazi’s blessing. According to the descrip- 
tion of the time of Sultan Murad IV., this town, built on seven hills and val- 
lies, cons sti'd of nine thousand horises, situated close to each other, with gar- 
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dens, vineyards, serais, and yalh's. The name of Scutari is a corruption from 
Eskiddr (old house), which stood on the ground now called Scutari’s garden, and 
is the {)lace where the tent of Ilarun-ur-rashicl stood, and where Seyyid Battal 
made his first establishment. Scutari is a great place of jiassage, because all 
foreigners from Anatoli, Arabia, Persia, and India, coming to Constantinople, pass 
through it. It is six miles distant from Constantinople. The boats, which intend 
landing here, go first towards Beshik-Uish, from whence they are borne here by 
the current, thus making the distance nine miles. The passage to Scutari is diffi- 
cult, and great care must be taken particularly in a southerly wind. This town 
consists of seventy quarters of Mosliins, eleven of Creeks, and one of .bnvs, but no 
Franks ; it is not fortified. Tlie Judge (Molla) is apjiointed, with the pay of five 
hundred aspers, and there are live substitutes subordinate to his jurisdiction. His 
legal revenues amount to forty thousand piastres a year. A regiment of Janis- 
saries mount guard. There are also veterans of the gunners, armourers, and 
sipahis ; a great number of noble and learned men have taken U|) their residence 
liere. The Mufti, however, resides at (Constantinople, and the Nakib-ul-eshraf, 
head of the Emirs, has a substitute here ; there is also a Subashi and six hundred 
Mutewellis, or administrators of pious foundations, of which there are a great num- 
ber in this town. 


Mosques, 

The mosque of Mihrmah, the daughter of Sultan Siileiman, was huilt by Sultan 
Siileinian in the year .9 ,'5 1, in remembrance of the said Sultana, his daugliter. The 
court-yard (harem), is ascended by a flight of steps on^both sides ; and in the 
middle of the yard is a basin of water, adorned with plane-trees. (Jn the outside 
of the mosque are sofas of stone, covered by cupolas, which are sujjported by 
columns. The chronograph is inscribed on the Kibla-gatc (chief entrance) ; and 
there are two minarets, each one story high. 

The mosque of the Sultana Validch is a great foundation near the horse-market ; 
it was built by the mother of Sultan Munid III. Situated on the top of a hill, it 
represents a mountain of light. On three sides of it, from the Kibla-gate to the 
rnihrab, arc . elevations (tabaka) for the people and lamps; the windows are 
adorned with variegated glass ; the iu-scription on the Kibla-gate contains the chro- 
nograph. Outside are galleries covered with cupolas, which however are exceeded 
in height by the principal cupola of the mosque. The exterior court-yard is 
planted with plane and linden-trees. On both sides there is a minaret with one 
gallery. All the buildings belonging to it are covered with lead, it is the work ol 
Sinan, and of an extremely solid construction. 

The Mosque of the Sultana Valideh Kossem. Kossem Sultana was the lady of 
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Sultan Ahmed I., and the mother of three Sultdns, viz. : Sultan Osman II., Mu- 
rad III., and Mohammed IV. She was killed in the reign of the last by the 
Kizlar-Agh.assi Siileiman, who dragged her by the hair and strangled her, by the 
advice of tlie grand vozir Siaviish. She built it herself on the top of a hill, it is a 
lofty building, with a great cupola, sofas, a minaret, and a harem (court-yard). 

The mosque of Sultan Ahmed I. is in the old style, with one minaret on the 
border of the Imperial garden Khunkuir-baghjessi. 

The mos(iue of Sultan Murad IV. with a low minaret, which holds but a few 
people. 

The mos(iuc of Sultan Selim I. is, like the preceding, a private Imperial mosque 
(khass), and not for the community (u’am). 

The mos(juo of Sultan Murad IV. in the garden of Istaros, and that of the same 
at Jamlijah, a solid building. 

'Fhe moscpie of Mahmud Efendi, in the town of Scutari. 

The mosque of Arslan Agha, and that of Shemsi Pasha. The last a sweet little 
mosque, the work of Sinan, on the sea-shore. 

Collages. 

On the landing place is the college of Mihrmah, that of the middle Valideh, that 
of the great or new Valideh, and that of Shemsi Pasha, all built by old Sinan ; 
besides that of Lady Kelima. 

The houses for reading the Koran, are, that of the Sultana Valideh, that of Sul- 
tana Esmakhan, of Shemsi, and Haji Pasha, which are also the work of Sinan. 

Kitchens for the pooi4(imaret). That of Mihrmah is a most splendid establish- 
ment, where all passengers receive twice a day a brass plate, a dish of barley- 
soiqi and bread, every night a candle, and for each horse provender ; but the gift 
to passengers is only for three days. The second establishment of this kind is that 
of the middle Valideh, where every Friday pilaw and zerdeh are distributed amongst 
the poor ; the servants of the mosque, who are regularly paid, amount to eight 
hundred. The third establishment is that of the new Valideh, which like the two 
preceding was founded for the poor ; to whom is also open the kitchen of Mahmud 
Efendi. In short there are no less than eleven dining establishments at Scutari, 
which if I should minutely describe, the book of m_, travels would become a book 
of bills of fare. 

Description of the Convents at Scutari. 

There are altogether forty-seven (Convents. The first is that of Mahmud 
Efendi, a large establishmei.t ot the Khalvetis, of whom three hundred, day and 
night, praise the Lord with cries, which intoxicate the followers of divine love ; that 
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of Abd-iil-kader Jcnani; that of Dutji Zadeli also of Klialvetis ; that of Kara 
Ahmed Sultan in the hurial-ground ; that of Ilaji lieg Tash, near the yalli of Kia 
Sultiin, at the Oxen’s Harhour ; that of the lepers, on the great road outside the 
town, where alt the leprous (ineskin) are lodged and provided for. If lepers are 
found in the town, they are carried to this place, whoever they may he. Leprosy 
being an epidemic in lliimeli, those who arc attacked with it are not allowed to 
stay in towns, hut are lodged outside in separate houses ; yet it is not so in Kgy|)t, 
where this evil being very common, people who have lost a hand or foot by it 
already, eat, drink, and sleep together, so that leprosy propagated by families 
descends to their children and their olTspring, who have neither eyebrows nor 
lashes. 

Descrip/ion of the liotha of Scutari, 

The hath of the Sultan, on the market of the landing j)lace, is a pleasant, well- 
built, delightful hath, with good waiters. The hath of the middle Valideh, 
very neat, and clean. The hath of Kossem Valideh ; as it was the last built, the 
architect in its huilding mixed the ditferent styles of the preceding ones, so that it 
is an incomparable hath. The hath of .linji Khoja is provided with water that 
rivals the spring of life. I'here are besides these eight hundred private hatlis. 

Description of the Coravdnserd’is at Scutari. 

There arc in all eleven Caravanserais. 'I'he largest is that at the head of the 
landing place before the mosque ; it has an hundred fire-places, and stables for an 
hundred horses, all covered with lead, and is the foundation* of Sultana iMihrmah. 
The Caravanserai of the middle Valideh is of the same extent, and has besides a 
separate place for camels. 'Fhe Caravanserai of the great Valideh is appropriatial 
for the lodgings of great men. Amongst the palaces, that of Koja Mohammed 
Pasha, the vezir of Suleiman, is the work of Sinan, as are also the serais of Haji 
Pasha and the yalli of Pialch Pasha. 

Description of the Khans. 

There are no loss than five hundred khans or houses for travelling merchants, 
hut they arc not all covered with lead ; each of them has from forty to fifty fire- 
places ; some of them are inhabited by sipahis, who come here to jiass a couple of 
months. The gates are shut with chains, and guarded by porters. Two of the best 
are, that of Nassif Pasha, and that in the horse-market. 


There are sixty-six sebils, or establishments for distributing water, besides the 
PART IT. M 
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fountains, tlie most remarkable of which is tliat of Kara MustalVi Pasha, near the 
guarcl-house of the Janissaries. 

Markets. 

'riiere are altogether two thousand and sixty shops, hut no bczestan, and no 
market exclusively appropriated to any particular guild ; the handicraftsmen are 
all blended together, even the tanners are established in two different places ; 
tile market of the sipaln's is a street shut u)> at both ends. There are four thousand 
and ten vineyards, and three hundred gardens with fragrant flowers. 

fValks. 

Scutari is surrounded on all sides with delightful walks, the finest of which, how- 
ever, are tliose of the Imperial gardens. The most celebrated of all is that of great 
Jamlija, where a koshk was built by the present monarch, the chronograph of which 
was composed by me, poor Evliya. The walk of little Jarnlija is a hunting place, 
tufted with trees. The walk of Kilamish Burni, between Kazi-koi and Fener- 
btighjessi, a hay with a bottom of white sand, where lovers and their beloved swim 
like angels of the sea, and sport togethei*. The gardens of Kadi-kdi ((.Jialcedonia) 
of Ilyder Pasha, of Al-Behadcr, of Sheja’a, of Kia Sultan, of Pialeh Pasha, and of 
the Falconers (Tughanjilar) where they have their establishment during the time 
tin; Sultan resides at Scutari. The walk of Kiz-kullessi (Lcander’s tower) ; this is 
a high square tower of eighty cubits liigh, on a rock in the sea, at the distance of 
an arrow-shot. The rock is two hundred paces in circumference ; it is defended by 
an iron-gate. Inside <lre seven rooms, and a cistern. It is garrisoned by an hun- 
dred men and a commander ; there are forty cannons pointed on all sides. The 
jdcasure-place of Saliijik is a swimming place, where in the afternoon company 
assemble to swim, or to look on. The same is the case with the swimming-jilace 
of Shemsi Pasha. The walk of Kaishhinari is a woody place, with a delightful 
spring, 'riu; pleasur(!-ground of 'iMcin-tagh abounds with game. 

Of the Occupations and Traffc of the Inhabitants of Scutari. 

The soldiers arc the first class, they dress in r’ 'h brocades. The other classes 
are those of the gardeners, the divines, the fakirs, the boatmen, and the merchants, 
who dress according to their means in doliniaiis and ferrajehs of cloth ; as the 
greatest part of them are Anatolians they speak the dialect of this province, hut the 
gentlemen of the town speak in the purest way, and are poets and learned divines. 
The Dervishes Jelveti, at Scut: ri, being of the principal order of Dervishes, you find 
here a great number of musical jieople, who sing different songs of divine love 
(ilahi) in the established rliythm, Tlie number of the fair sex in this town is 
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very great, and poets have made some of them the subject of a Sli>ehrongiuz, or 
town-revolt. , 

Ealabh's and Hevcrasfs. 

There are wliite cracknels, good roast-meat, fresh kaimak, sherbet, with musk- 

isins. 

Pilgrimages, or Momimenis of great Slicilihs and Saints. 

The tomb of Sheja’a Ihiha, one of the companions of Seyyid L>attal, wlio died 
while gardening from l)eing stung by a serpent, and was buried in his own garden. 
The tomb of Asumani Dedeb, a man lost in contemplation, who lilted his (‘yes 
always to heaven, and talked to bitnself. At'ben Sultan Selim I. marelu'd into 
Persia, he encouraged the Sultan by saying: “ ISIarcb on Selim 1. and endeavour 
to get on the way of the Imam's.” This was of good foreboding, because the word 
endeavour (Cbaldir) became the name of the field of battle, on whicb Shah Ismail 
w.‘is slain. He is buried near the convent of Karaja Ahmed Sultan. The tomb of 
the famous Sheikh Iledayi Mahnnid ; he died in the year 1038 (1G2S), and Weissi 
Kfendi, who was one; of his followers, wrote his chronograph ; be is buried near his 
own convent. Close to it, beneath a high cupola, is also buried the vezir Khalil 
Pasha. 'I’he late Mahnnid Efcndi, who through his spiritual teacher, the ci'lebrated 
Kissudiir, got the name of Iledayi, was born at Sivri Ilissar, in Anatolia, and ))ur- 
sued the career of professors and substitutes of judges. Having one night in his 
sleep seen a vision of hell, he was so frightened, that as soon as he awoke he gave 
away all he possessed, and sat u[) a Sheikh, on his carpet, at Scutari. In sliort he 
kissed the hands of seven Emperors, and marched by the sflrrup of Sultan Ahmed 1. 
He had an hundred and seventy disci|)les, and was the pole-star of his time, the 
treasurer of mystic truth, the fountain of knowledge, and the candle of the mihrab 
of contcmjdation. Mis excellent ([ualities and good works exceed all mnnlier. He 
composed no less than an hundred volumes filled with spiritual songs (ihihi) on 
ascetic subjects (tassawiif). Praise be to God! that 1 , ])oor Evliya, had the good 
fortune to converse with him ; he covered me with his cloak, and adopted me as 
his spiritual child. I glorified myself, that I have heard an infinite number of 
good maxim's from his mouth, and that 1 have kissed his blessed hand. The tomb 
of Mevlana Mobammed Emin Bedr-nd-din Zadeb, born in Shirvan, and buried 
near the convent of Karaja Abmcd Sultan. 'I’be tomb of Koyara Yali Kliair-ud- 
dhi Efendi, a good natured man. 

Of the Buildings of Kadi-hn [Cltalccdonia). 

The Greek Emperor Nicephorus was the first to establish a fortification here, 
being afraid of Seyyid Battal ; Mohammed H. destroyed this castle, and assigned 
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the revenues of the ))lace as Khass to the Kizlar Agassi. There are eight hundred 
houses, one (juarter of Moslims, seven of Greeks, six hundred vineyards, and some 
wind-mills on the sliore. In the market is a small mosque, with one minaret 
covered with brick, built by Osman Agha, the Kizlar Agassi of Mohammed (the 
conqueror), a bath and an liundred shops. The harbour is full of fish. 

SECTION LXXVII. 

Of the Imperial Gardens and other f Talks in the Environs of Constantinople. 

The Imperial garden at the point of the Serai, to which Siileiman paid particular 
attention, has no equal in the world. Eight thousand gardeners (liostfinji) are 
enrolled as a military body. Opposite to this is the garden of the arsenal, dating 
liom the (Jreek Emperors. The garden of Kara Agach, laid out by Sultan Mo- 
hammed IV. The garden of Mirgiineh, at Kaghid-khanah, planned by Sultan 
Munid IV. The garden of Khalkali, formed by Sinan at the command of Siilei- 
nn'in. The garden of Siaviish Pasha, also planned by Sinan. The garden of Feti- 
koi, laid out by Sultan Bayazid II. The garden of Daviid Pasha and Iskendcr 
Chelebi, by Sinan. d'he garden of Dolma-baghjch, established by Sultan Osman II. 
"i'he garden of Beshik-tash, by Siniin for Khair-ud-din Pasha. The garden of SilivTi, 
and that of Haraini Dcdch, by Mohammed II. The garden of iskender Chelebi, 
formed by Siiuin, for Siileiman. The garden of Ilassan Khalifeh and Bebeg, by 
Selim I. The garden of Feridiin, the meadow of Boyiik-dereh, the garden of 'Fokat, 
on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, and those of Sultanieh, Jubukli, and Kandilli, 
were all arranged by Siffan for Siileiman. The garden of Jainlija, by Sultiln Ma- 
liommed IV. The garden of Fener, laid out by the architect Sinan. The garden 
of Ilyder Piisha also liy Sinan, for Sultan Siileiman. There are altogether forty 
Imperial private gardens, but I have only mentioned those known to me. In each 
of them are from one to three hundred gardeners established, and to each is 
attached a stable with race horses (koheilan), which arc ready day and night. 

I Talks in the I'lnvirons of Constantinople. 

Within the town itself, it must be remembered thcri’ ar ; the Hippodrome (At-mai- 
daii) ; the place of the Agha’s meadow (Agha chairi maidani) ; the place of the 
new garden (Jem'-baghjeh maidani) ; the place of We fa (Wefa maidani); the place of 
Baya/.id II., ol Siilciimin, of Mohammed II., of the horse-market, of the wag- 
goners, of Sultan Selim, of the li ir!'o ir of gallics, of the Prince, of the Seven 
Towers, of Aya Sofiyah, of the Vahdeli, of Langha, of Biijclk-baghi, of Lalezar- 
baghi, ol Emin Ogi, of Chard.ik Ogi, of the wooden gate, of the Ayazrnah’s gate, of 
the great A)azmah’s harbour, of tin Fiow er-liall, of Jubbeh AH’s gate, of the fanal’s 
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gate, of the palace-gate, of Aivanserai’s gate, of the sand-gate, of Langha gate, of 
Langhasea, of Psainatia, and of Daviid Pasha’s gate. 

On tlie outside of Constantinople are the following: The field of Suleinnin 
outside the Silivri-gatc, a fine meadow with a spring like that of life, and a towering 
koshk ; the walks of Ncw-gate, ot the convents of Mevlevis, of the guns-gate, of 
Zagaryailessi, where all the Ottoman hunting dogs, pointers, are kept in the 
summer time. The chief is the Zagarji-hashi, one of the lieutenant-generals of the 
Janissaries ; the garden of Bairam Pasha, of Kassim Agha, tin* place of the gun- 
ners, of the tent-dressers, of the Yawiidud’s landing place, of the Dc'ftardar’s landing 
place, of Eyyub, of Kdris’s koshk; the place for playing the jerid on the way to 
Kaghid-khanah ; the walk ot Ali Beg’s village of forty houses, a mosque and seventy- 
eight tall plane trees ; the walk of la'ilezar, famous during the flowering of tulips; the 
walk of the koshk of the master of the horse (Emir Akhor) on the river of Kaghid- 
khanah. When the horses of the Panperor are turned into tlie fields in the spring for 
green tood,the master of the horse dwells in this koshk, where he giv<“s a feast to the 
Emperor and presents him with two Arabian blood-horses, for which he receives a 
sable pelisse, and ten of his boys are taken into the Imperial harem as pages. It is 
a beautiful meadow, where the Arabian horses called kohcilan, jidfi, tariff, ma’nek 
mossafaha, mahmfidi and salawi are fed on the finest grass, trefoil and oats. Such 
luxuriant herbage is no where else to be found, unless it l)e in the fields of Passin 
in Rihneli, on the steppes of Ilanuin, in the vallies of Soglianli, on the alps of 
Bingol, on the steppes of Wan, Salmass, Terjan, and Kipchak. So famous are 
these meadows of Kaghid-khanah, that, if the leanest horse feed in tliein for ten days, 
he will resemble in size and fatness one of the large eleplfants of Shah Mahnuid 
(the prince of the Gaznevis). 'I'he walk of the convent of Kaghid-khanah is 
celebrated all over 'rurkey, Persia and Arabia. Turkish poets have praised its 
beauties in particular poems, called Sherenguiz (town-revolt). The river flows 
from the vallies near the Lcvendchiftlik on the shores of the Bosphorus. 'Phe 
washermen here wash sliirts and other linen without soap, nevertludess they 
become extremely white after having been twice washed. Indian merchants also 
bring their bales to this place to immerse them once in the flood. On both sides 
the river is adorned with many thousand plane and cypress trees, m;q)lcs and 
willows; Uie meadows yield luxuriantly all kinds of grass and trefoil. Tlie herb 
Egreh is found here in greater perfection than at Asov, or in tlie marshes of 
Canistra. Here also grows good Aloe (Eger-goki). On days of recreation many 
thousand lovers with their beloved repair hither in boats, and swim in the 
water to enjoy the sight of their loves without hindrance. There being many nets 
laid on both sides of the river, it happens that some of the swimmers entangle their 
feet in them and are drowned, fancying that they are caught by an angel of the 
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sea. Great precaution is, therefore, necessary, though there is not the least 
prohahility of sea-angels sporting here. All arc in high spirits, and musical 
entertainments are carric'd on in the style of the assemblies of Ilossciu Ihkara. 
A company of Ajcmioglans with their colonel are on service here. 

Praise of the Potcder-mi/l. 

It was begun by Bayazul II., hut built in stone and covered with lead by 
Siileiinan. 'I'he inspector of the powder manufactnry with his Kyaya and two 
hundred men are taken from the body of the armourers. There arc an hundred 
cauldrons of bronze and many wluads, by the means of which, when driven by the 
water, the powder is ground in those cauldrons after having been turned up by the 
men with wooden shovels. If the kettles were of iron, the whole would be blown 
up. It is a dangerous |)lace, and hence there is not much phaxsure in visiting 
it. The wheels and grinding pestles make such a noi.se, that a man begins to 
tremble. The curious may look on it for a moment, but will then be glad to 
re|)air to the convent of Kaghid-khanali, where there are sofas and galleries, a 
kitchen of seventy fires like that of Keikawi'is, a cellar, twenty shops, an oven, a 
moscpie and a well of' good water, with rooms for two hundred Ajcnnoglans. 
The convent is provided with many thousand plates and dishes. Those, xvho like 
it, may remain here a fortnight as guests. 

The Pleasure-place of the Goldsmiths. 

According to the law e.stablished by Sultan Suleiman, the goldsmiths assemble 
once in forty years in t^c meadow of Kaghid-khanah, for twenty days and nights. 
They flock together from the whole Ottorman empire, when more than three 
hundred purses are spent by this assembly of upwards of twelve thousand men. 
'Pile Ihnperor himself on this occasion repairs to this place, where his tent is fixed, 
when, as establislu'd by Sultan Siileiinan, the head of the goldsmiths receives a 
present of twelve purses, because Siilciman, when a boy at Trebizonde, hairned 
the goldsmith’s art from a Greek master, called Constantine; he therefore built 
during his reign the fabric of the goldsmiths near the fountain of the Saka (carrier 
of water). Tw'clve goldsmiths are first allowed to kies the Emperor’s hand, they 
are followed by the Mufti and the Vezirs, after whom tliis grace is granted to the 
head of the goldsmiths, the Sheikh and Nakib. The head of the guild then pre- 
sents the Em])cror with a table, ink-stand, bridle and sword, or mace, of exquisite 
workmanship all beset with jewels, hi short from four to five thousands tents are 
pitched in the meadows of Kaghal klianah, where during twenty days a sea of men 
is flooding and ebbing. Every twenty years the saddlemakcrs (serraj) assemble here 
in the same way, and every year ..he people of Constantinople are accustomed to 
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fix thcfir tents in this place in tlie month of Slia’b.in, in expectation of the feast of 
Ramazan, enjoying all kinds of amusements. 

A thousand paces fi’om these meadows is the place of Kaghid-khanah itself, 
which consists ol two himdi'ed houses of Moslims with gardens, a mosque, a bath, 
and twenty shops. In the time of the Infidels there was here a great pa))cr-mill, 
and even now, below the moscpic of Lady Daya, the place is to l)e seen, where tlie 
wheels were set. This factory is now lying waste, but might easily lx; repaired 
and con\a*rted from a pa])cr to a powder-mill. From hence down to the bridge 
the river is bordered on both sides by tall plane-trees, in which many thousand 
herons have their nests ; their j)hnnes are a revaaiuc to the L'sta of Fanirgt'nieh 
Oglili. On the western side of the village is the convent of the Hindoos, worship- 
pers of fire, it is a small convent surronnded by some willows; if a Hindoo dies at 
Constantinople or in its neighbourhood, he is burned here. This I myself witiu^ssed 
three times ; but the convent of the Indian Calenders at the head of tin; bridge of 
Kaghid-khanah is wholly inhal)ited by Moslims. Sidtan Ibrahim used to give 
dinners to the Fakirs at this convent. 

Walk of the garden of Emirguneh. Snltan Mnrad IV. liaving conquered Erivan 
carried off the Khan, I'anirguneh Vussiif Khan, to (amstantinoi)le, and made him a 
present of this garden. When Sultan Ibrahim mounted the throne, the grand 
Vezir, Kara Mustafa IVishii, being afraid that Einirgiineh might fly back to I'ersia, 
killed him, and the garden reverted to the Emperor. The building is all in 
the Fersian fashion. The bath is surrounded on four sides with nindows, on the 
ontside of which roses are blowing and inside nightingales feeding their young. 
Under the shade of the trees jilanted before the garden# lovers delight in taking 
the fresh air. 

The walk of Jendcrehji-kbi, so named from the famous letter-writer .Teiulereliji 
Zadeh; there are two hundred houses, one mosque, a bath and some hundicd 
plane-trees, that afford delightful shade. 

The pleasure-place of the well’s head (Chailiashi). This is a fine stream, which 
Hows between I'.vyub and Siilijah into the canal of the Black fSea ; it is the 
source of the river of Kaghid-khanah, a most sweet, delightful water; but when 
southerlv whids agitate the sea, it is rather brackish at the koshk ol the master of 
the horse, where the sea mingles with it. This is also the case with the river ol 
Ah-lx'g. ’I’herc arc here some turf solas, where ])eople alight fi'om their horses 
and carriages to enjoy conversation, and cat and drink in the shade. 

The walk of the Aqueduct. Siileiman s[K'nt ten thousand purses upon this 
aqueduct of a thousand and one arches to convey water to Constantinople. It ;s 
so astonishing a w'ork, that it might have been performed by the demons of 
Solomon, and is well worth seeing. 
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The pleasure-place of the basin of Sultan Osman. It is formed by a valley 
dammed up in order to collect the water, by which the acpieducts arc supplied. 
The inhal)ilants of three villages near it arc obliged to cleanse this reservoir, when 
choked with bushes brought down by the torrents. It is a delightful jdacc. 

A(]ueducts. The long aqueducts (uzun), the suspended (mo’allak), the fair 
(Guzeljeb) those of Moderris-koi and of Kowiik, are at a day’s distance from Con- 
stantinople on the western side. The long acpieducts twenty cubits high, extend 
to twelve hundred and twenty cubits, that of Kowiik, seventy cubits high, the 
suspended (.Justinian’s) of three stories high, each of which resembles the Tak- 
kosrali (arch of Chosroes). On the first story, a man may ride on his mare. 
The aqueduct of JModerris-koi of sixty cubits, but I do not know the number of 
arches, its pillars are of the size of the tower of Galata. They cost four hundred 
and twenty-six thousand three hundred ducats. 

The walk of the mountains of Istranijah. These mountains terminate on one 
side in the mountains of Germany. The riflemen of the Janissaries have here 
fixed their abode. There is a convent of liegtashis ; they hunt for the Emperor 
harts, roes and deer, of which they make hams. They guard also the shores of 
the Black sea, and capture runaway slaves from Constantinople ; but if these 
slaves have money about them they keep the money, and if these runaways are 
fair, they keep them for various services. These mountains arc not to be visited 
singly, but only in large conqianies on horseback. 

'I'hc walk of Sultan Solun’s Mandra. Selim I. having conquered Egypt, 
brought from thence hulls of many colours, which he established in these moun- 
tains. The oxen that diiiw the wood to the old palace arc of this breed ; there 
are many thousands of them. A company of Ajcmoglans of two hundred men 
with their captain have the charge of these bulls, each of which has its particular 
name. The leading men keep great dogs (samsiin). The cows give from forty to 
fifty occas of milk. If foreigners come to this ])lace they are well received, but it is 
a necessary precaution not to go there unguarded, because these Ajemoglans are a 
mischievous set of men, who hunt the runaways and the Russians who come from 
the Black Sea. 

The hunting-place of the lake of Terkos, a resort of w itcr-fowl. 

The walks of the villages of Ketelb, Baklali, and 'lurkasha. In short there are 
on the western side of Constantinople seventy villages in the woods, each of which 
has a mos([ue, a bath, and small market. One of the most famous walks is that 
of the lakes of Chekurejeh, mue’s fnupK'uted by those who like fishing parties. 
Here arc to be found the be.st fish of tho kind, called Pissi-balighi (Passer marinus, 
Psitta), it is a simll round w’hite fish, which has no fishy taste at all, one weighs 
an occa ; tb ere are but tew of them. Every live or ten years are found in this lake 
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one or two tunnies. In the time of Ynneo H(m Madiyfin, liis hrollitr Vassovan 
l)roiight. the I)aniil)e from tlu‘ Iron-p!;at(‘ down to ( 'onstantiiiojde, as far as thr 
village of A/all. Ihae Vassovan said, “ Look, hrotlier, I have earried tlie Danube 
like a woman I)y its liair for tliis vain hoasliiiy’, lu' was instantly punished, 
because tlu3 Danube rdurneil l)y the scais of KirkAvilisseh and Chekiuajeh, which 
communicate with tlu^ Danulx^ to this day. I'herefore tunnii's, w hen small, find 
tlieir way into tlu'Si.^ lakes, where they y;row' I’at, and are ('an;j;ht from lime to time. 

Th r \v;ilk of tli(' ( )k-in;ii(!an (tlie arro\v’.s-[)ki( c). Ill tlio miildlc of il a puljiit 
of stone, (acctetl by Muiad IV., for llio jir.iyer Istiska (in dearlli of niin), also a 
convent, of Iiowinon, wliicli luis alrcaidy been desoi ilied. 'riie connnander of tins 
])lace is l!u‘ ( 'olonel, 'I'a’lini-kbain ji, or master of the e.vercises of the Janissaries, 
who kei-jis watch with a eoinpany of .binissaries, and jinnishes those who eraze their 
slu'e]) here. Another commanding oliicer is the Ayelji-!)as!n, instituted by rescripts 
of Mohammed and ISayazid II.; liis ollicc' is to strangle with the liow-strin;; those 
who steal an arrow Irom the [ilace wheri' it has hit the mark. In the room ot 
th(' convent ar;.' snsjiended the arrows, hows, and weapons ol dilferent famous how- 
meu and wrestlers. lu the place itself are many columns markiuji: tlie famous 
sheds. 'The most famous arc those of Kara Sijau, Shejaii, Kara Kaudha, Kar.a 
Timur, d'o/koparan, Khatat Sheikh, and Ikdviraeidi. 'I'he last -were' at t aim'd liy 
Sultan Murad Hk The Knpieror li.ves his teiil hi'te to look on all these speciiiieiis 
of fanious bowniauship. All these celehrated howmeii are huried hefore the con- 
vent on the jilain. M e have ahead}- e\paliat;'d in other places in their praise. 

On the .\siatic side of the Ihisfiliorus are the' following walks. The walk ol 
Akliabii, visited in the season of cherries and chesnuts, hy mlny thousand wap-yons 
(andias) of amatenrs, who spend here two or three months of the title season. 
There is in the village of .\khah;i, a mosiiue, twenty shops, a lialh, and a eonvelit, 
wliere some ol' the puests dwell. It is a. famous place of resort, (iod l)less 
Akbiih.i. 'I’lie walk oi' Al-llehader, ol' Dereseki, and ol"/\lem-taphi. 

If 1 should minutely descrihe all the pli>asui e-i>laces, pardeiis, yalhs, ami 
koshks, it would he a loiip work ; therefore aeeordiiip to iny narrow iiitel!'-er I 
have ui\‘ " ‘">ly ’'"’st I'amous of all the Imildinps, foumlatiuus, iiilprimapes. and 

walks. It now' remains to speak of the shops and puilds, which adorn the well 
puariled city of Constantinople, we are tlierefore ahonl to enitmerali', it it please 
Cod, all the handicraft. smen accordinp to the constitutional laws of Sultan Sfilei- 
maii, mciitioninp- their patrons, and wlii'i'c they are Viuricd, the number of shops, 
am] men they employ. 


r\KT It. 
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SECTION LX XVI II. 

Of tin; Merchavts and IJandicraftmen, Shopa and different Oceupations in this 
vast Tore)/ of Constantinople, rcith the Regulations handed dozen to them front their 
Sheikhs or Ancients. 

God liavin^ created man in [)aradise, from vvlience lie was seduced by the insi- 
nuations of Satan ; Adam was tauj^dit by the mediation of Gabriel to sow the earth 
with corn during his life-time, and all the prophets similar arts necessary for sus- 
taining life. 

Arts of the Prophets. 

Adam was, as we arc told, a peasant ; Seth, a weaver ; Edris (Enoch), a tailor ; 
Noah, a joiner ; Iliid, a merchant ; Saleh, a camel-driver ; Abraham, a dairyman 
at Aleppo, and afterwards, when he built the Iva’bah, a mason ; Ismail, a hunter; 
Ishak, before he grew blind, a she[)herd ; Jacol), a speculative man ; Joseph, in the 
prison, a watchmaker, and then a king; Job, a patient beggar ; Shoaib (Jethro), 
a devotee ; Moses, a shepherd ; Aaron, vezir ; Zilkefel, a baker; Jerjish (George), 
a sheikh; Loth, a chronographer ; Kalfah, a gardener; Azir (Esdras), an ass- 
driver ; Samuel, the companion of the seventy-two translators, an interpreter ; 
Elias, a weaver ; David, an armourer ; Solomon, a basket-maker of the leaves of 
palm-trees ; Zacharias, an eremite ; John, a sheikh ; Jeremias, a surgeon ; Daniel, 
a fortuneteller by the art reml', Lokman, a philosopher; Jonas, a fisherman; 
.lesus, a traveller ; and six hundred ju'ars after him, Mohammed, the last of the 
prophets, a merchant, and soldier in God’s ways, who, according to the text, 
“ Militate on the wajte of God,” witnessed himself twenty-eight victories. All 
these prophets having been taught their above-mentioned arts by Gabriel, commu- 
nicated them to mankind, and became the Sheikhs and |notectors of those arts. 

lleavenhj Patent granted to JMohatnnied hy Gabriel's Interrention. 

Tin; Prophet being fifty-one years old, and residing at Mecca, in the house of 
Onuni Ham' received through Gabriel the invitation to the heavenly visit (Mini]) 
and the celestial horse, called llefref. They shook hands together as brethren, and 
Gabriel said : “ ( ) Prophet, the Lord’s greeting to ’J'hce, he says : ‘ thou shalt 
mount this celestial conveyance (the Borak llefref), gird thy limbs with this silken 
handkerchief of paradise, and look u})on the throne (Kursi), the firmament ('Arsh), 
the table of fate (Liih), and the pen (Kalem), on the eight paradises, the eighteen 
thousand worlds, and my own perfe/tion.’” Gabriel girded him with the silken 
apron of paradise, which has since remained the costume of all workmen, who gird 
themselves with rn apron at the commencement of every work, in order to bring 
it to perfeAion. 
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The Propliet in the night of ascension (Miraj), having seen the eighteen thousaiKi 
worlds, approached God at the distance of Kab Kasein, and spoke with the Lord, 
as some say twenty-one thousand, and as others say, seventy thousand words. 
Kal) Kasein is the distance between the two ends of a bow, which, as the commen- 
tators say, must be understood hei’e as tlie distance between the two ends of the 
eye-brows, and that the 1‘rophet was .allowed to approach thus near Divinity 
K(;turning from tliis ascension on the same night to his house of Ommi Ham', he 
found his bed still warm. This great miracle having become the talk of the 
prophet’s friends, he could not conlimie to live on good terms with the di.sbelievers 
of Mecca, and he fled with the companions of his llight (muhajirin) to Medina, 
where he remained ten years. In the second year alter the llight, or Hejira, he 
instituted the fast, and transferred the Kibla (or place to turn to during prayer) 
from Jerusalem to Mecca; and Abnbekr, choosing voluntary poverty, became the 
first of the Dervishes Nakshbendi. He w.as followed in the obeisance (Bei.a’t) paid 
to tlic Prophet by Omar, the chief of warlike Dervishes. Osman in the same way 
became the head of the Unitarians, and Ali of the Khalvetis. So thatthese four friends 
of the Projdiet having paid their obei.sancc or homage to him according to the te.xt, 
“ Those who give homage to thee, do hom.age to God, and God’s hand is upon their 
hands,” they became four vezirs, and as many heads of i-eligious orders. Bcia’t is 
the obeisance paid, Tarik is tlie name of a religious order, Shedd, taking the 
habit or religious tie, is so called from tying up the handkerchief round the head 
(imameh, turban), and that round the loins (pishtinial, apron). He who has 
undergone neither the vow ('ahd), nor taken the habit (.shedd), cannot be said to 
be of any religious order (tarik). 

The vow ( ahd) has been instituted by three [)rophets. By Adam, who pro- 
mised not to cat of the corn (the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge), who, 
for transgressing his vow, was exiled from paradise. By Abraham, who vowed to 
build the k.a’bah, and who, for accomj)lishing it, was named Khalil-allah, the friend 
of God. By Mohammed, wlio received the vow ( aW) from his four above-men- 
tioned friends, when placing their haiuls in his they paid him homage (bcia’t). 

The taking the habit (shedd) has been exemplified by ten prophets, (1) Adam, 
who, when ekilcd from paradise, through shame of God and of all the angels, tied 
round his loins a fig leaf, (2) Abraham, who when building as a unison the Ka’bah 
wore an apron, (3) Noah, who did the same when building the ark as a joiner, 
(4) the Prophet girded himself with an apron on the night of ascension, (5) Abn- 
bekr, (G) Omar, (7) Osman, (8) Ali, (9) Hamza, anil (10) Khaled Ben Welid, 
all wore aprons. 'J'he last six were declared by the Prophet heads of orders, and 
received from him the faculty of investing others. Ali so invested Selman the Persian, 
Amni, the son of Sami'ri, and Belal, the Abyssinian, the head of all the Moezzins, 
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aiul Solnian invested seven otln.'rs in the Prophet’s presence. The meaning of 
this investiture, or religious tie (shedd), is to continindly remind men of the 
contest with Satan, in order to resist his insinuations. The order Tarik, or 
religious fraternity, was introduced, first by Adam, who, shaking hands with 
Gabriel, made; brotherhood with him ; secondly, by Abraham ; thirdly, by Mo- 
hammed, who also made fraternity with Galniel ; and fourthly by y\biibekr, who 
shook hands with Mohammed, on the day when they were shut up in the cavern 
(ghar). 

'I'he sweetmeats and other small presents offered by the Dervishes, take their 
origin from those wliich Gabriel brought to Adam from paradise, they consisted of 
a kind of small bread and corn. Parrots and turtle-doves were also brought to 
him for his entertainment, and swallows and hens to Eve. The swallows roving 
over land and sea, found out Adam, who was at Ceylon ; they brought a hair from 
his b(‘ard to Eve, who was then at dedda, and a hair from Eve’s head to Adam in 
Ceylon. Thus the swallows became the mediators of reconciliation between Adam 
and Eve after their exile from paradise. Adam and Eve then met on the tenth 
of the month Zillujch, on mount Arafat, near Mecca, which from this circum- 
stance acquired its name of recognisance (ipiia Adamus hie cognovit ICvam). 

The four gates of health arc justice, order, truth, and knowledge. 'J'hc know- 
ledge is that of God, according to the text : “ Who knows himself, knows tlie 
l.ord.” Those who attain it are called Sheikhs with girded loins (Piri mian- 
besteh), but their work must agree with their words, and they must be free from 
all guilt if they wish to deserve the title of Sheikh, Nakib, and Imam. 

Imam Ja’fer Siidik wfts the first who took the religious habit Khirka (cowl), 
which calls to mind ten things: (1) the cowl reminds of covering nakedness and 
shame, (2) its anterior part siguides the Sheikh, (3) to wash it is a precept of alme- 
gation, (1) its coarseness signifies prayer, (5) its tying the giving up all desires, (6) 
its fastening the praise of God, (7) it.s completeness, righteousness, (8) its sleeves, 
the duties of a Dervish, (.9)* the exterior part, contemjdation, and (10) its collar, 
mystery. The origin of the habit as a dress may be traced to Adam, who got a 
heavenly dress at the moment he was created, but lost it when driven from paradise, 
when he girded himself with the fig leaf. Seth se'''ed linen, and m;lde of it the 
first habit, or cowl, which after became necessary to all Saints and Prophets ; but 
in Arabia and llarbary innumerable people have no habit, excepting a piece of linen 
wrapt round their loins. Imam Ja’fer contrived to sew a border to it, which 
border signifies justice ; the sleeves, rdigious order ; the fulness of it, truth; and 
the collar, knowledge. It is thv; symbol of all religious orders, a magazine of 
mystic treasures. Its sleeves being short, according to the tradition, “ The best 
dress is the short,” signify that the wearer has withdrawn his hands from earthly 
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goods ; its being sown together of different pieces end rags, is an evident reimn- 
ciation of all the luxuries of the world. 

On the night of ascension, the Prophet saw a koshk made of a single pearl, he 
asked Gabriel what it contained, and (iahriel not being able to answer the (pies- 
tion, a voice came Iroin God, commanding Gabriel to open tlu; koshk, and to put 
the dress to he found therein on the Prophet. Gabriel accordingly invested the 
Prophet with the dress and crown, which he there found, 'finis invested, he 
appeared before the throne, and spoke seventy thousand words. On his return 
he showed the turban (Imaineh) to his companions, in whose presence he put it on 
All’s head, then on those ol Ahuhc'kr, Osman, and Omar, and another day on the heads 
of Ilassau, Hossein, and Fatima, saying this is my family. At this moment was 
revealed from heaven the verse of the Koran ; “ God’s will is to keep far from you 
all impurity, O family of the Prophet, and to purily you in purity.” 'fhe Prophet 
then said unto Ali : “ As thou hast taken from me poverty, thou mayest grant 
it to others, who follow thee, and constitute them masters of the cai'pet and the 
girdle.” Ali pm'fonned instantly a prayer of seventeen rika’at, and invested seven- 
teen of his followers. The first was iSehnan, who from that time became l*ro- 
tector of pages. It is of Selman that the Prophet said the following words : “ Ho 
is of our family, he understands the sciences lioth ancient and modern ; Paradise 
every day and night longs live times for Selman.” He died at the age of an hun- 
dred and thirty ; his tomb is at Medain. The second of those whoso loins were 
girded by Ali was Ainni Pen .Sainin', the messenger of the Prophet, and hence the 
patron of all messengers, huried at Homs. The third Belal, the Abyssinian, the 
patron of the Moc/.zins, huried at Damascus, within the t^eep’s-gate ; the rest of 
the seventeen, who were girded by Ali, will he mentioned at the head of the diffe- 
rent profi;ssions, of which they are the ])atrons. Besides them, Oweis Al-karni 
became in Yemen the patron of the bowmen without having seen the Prophet. 
Th ese chosen men having kissed the hand of the Prophet, and of his four compa- 
nions, the Prophet said : “O, my companions ! in the same way, in which you have 
received homage from your servants, you shall tire each of your serwiuts by services 
during a thousand and one days ; give to those who deserve it, the cowl (khirka), 
that they may he for ever my people.” He having thus said, they all uttered the 
Mohammedan proclamation, Allah, which has ever since been the rallying sign 
amongst all religious orders. All these sects and orders have particular (pieries, 
which, if any one is not capable of answering all his acejuirements are illegal. The 
principles and statutes of all these guilds, corjiorations, orders, and faculties, are 
traced hack to the Prophet, and from the Propiiet through Gabriel to God. 'Fhe 
regulation given by the Prophet is, that when any one is found worthy of being 
received into a religious order, all the ancients assemble together, eat a morsel 
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(lokmali), aiul cxamitio tlie candidate (sliagui'rd), who is to be directed in the ways 
of (lod. If he answers correctly, if he produces something of his own invention, 
if ho reads Ihn Kethir and tlie seventeen methods of spelling the Koran, if he knows 
it by heart, in short if he has finished his studies to perfection, they declare him 
worthy to bo Sahibi-post, that is possessor of a hide, on which the Dervishes are 
sitting, (the carpet being reserved for the Sheikh, called Sahib Sejadeh, possessor 
of the carj)ct). If he is found not to be ripe, all the Sheikhs speak the truth about 
it, and he is obliged to undergo a service of a thousand and one days as a trial, by 
which ho is to bo ripened into perfection. 

'I'he way in which the novice is received is the following. The Nakib, or prior 
of the order, takes the right hand of the novice in his left, and passing vvith him 
before the assembled lovers of divinity conducts him to the Sheikh Abbot (General) 
of this order, who is sitting upon the carpet and calls out four times. Es-seldm 
nlcikum //a ehli s/ierlat. " Greetings to you who follow justice.” Es-seldm alelkum 
ya ehli tarikat. “ Greetings to you, who follow the order.” Es-seldm alelkum yd 
ehli hakikal. “ Greetings to you who follow truth.” Es-seldm alelkum ya ehli 
ma'rifet. ** Greetings to you who follow knowledge.” Having in that way 
saluted, by the four gates of religious life, the novice says : “ In the name of God 
the all clement, the all merciful,” puts his left hand below the end of his girdle on 
his navel, and his right hand turned up on the carpet of the Abbot. He says, 
“ Salutation to you, O knowing of God,” moves backwards, then towards, and gives 
the above-mentioned four greetings, holding his hands across his breast. The 
whole assembly answers by the general acclamation, “ Salutation to you who seek 
the knowledge of God^’ (Talib bi meCrifet-lllah), and “ Salutation to you the 
knowing of God.” ( Ya a'arlf billah.) The Nakib and (Jhaiish (usher) or porter 
then take tlie novice by his hands and lead him into the middle of the assembly, 
where he exhibits all he knows, and if the assembly is satisfied with his knowledge, 
they say : “ VVe judge him worthy of being the possessor of a hide (siihibi-pbst), 
God bless him ! he deserves it they then pray together a fatihah, and all cry, 
Allah Ekber, “.(iod is great ;” La ilak illallah. “ There is no God, but God 
Allah Ekber, “ God is great!” give blessings to the Prophet, to his four friends, to 
the martyrs of Kirbelah, to the twelve Inuims and <^o he founders of the hundred 
and seventy religious orders, in so far as tlie Abbot remembers their names, and 
place tlie novice in the hands of the master (lisUi), who leads forth the novice 
(ferzend) as his disciple (shaguird), ties his girdle round his loins, give his own 
stick into his hand and takes his right hand within his own, so that the thumb 
remains separate ; meanwhile the whole assembly pronounce the verse of obeisance. 
“ Those who give obeisance to thee, give it to God, and God’s hand is upon their 
hand they then pray a fatihah and pas.s their hand over the face. After which 
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the Pi'r, or ancient, Sheikh, or abbot, ijsta, or master, gives to the youth, jowan, 
murid, or candidate, shaguird, or disciple, the following instructions. 

Instructions to the Novice. 

“ My son do not look on forbidden things, do not eat and drink of them nor dress 
with them, do not lie, do not betray the rights of salt and bread, nor despise the 
old, who taught you ; do not walk before the great, be ])atient and forbearing ; do 
not stretch your hand beyond your reach ; keep faithfully the trust committed to 
you; be content with the glory of poverty.” Having given this salutary advice, 
the Sheikh pulls the novice by his riglit ear, and giving liim a sound box upon it, 
says, “My son, do not be careless, open thy eyes, day grows into evening.” He 
then says the falihah, which is repeated by the whole assembly. The master 
then ties, besides the girdle which the novice wa'ars already round the waist, a 
handkerchief, or apron of silk, woollen or camlet, underneath the right arm of the 
novice in the form of a bandelier or bowstring, which is the signal of liis having 
attained the necessary perfection. Ileing girded in this way the whole assembly 
cry out : “ Begone, God assist thee ! Thy hide la; blessed, and thy acquirements 
lawful !” The Novice says, “ In God’s name,” and kisses the hands, first of the 
sheikhs, who are invited as guests, then the sheikh of his own order and convent, 
the Nakib, Duaji, and Kyaya, after which he retires, walking backwards with great 
modesty to the gate, and the fatihah of retreat is said. 'I'hc Novice, then walking 
like a peacock, advances towards the kitchen, where all the Elders bring to him 
the sweetmeat called risalokmassi (the morsel of resignation). 

It is in this way, that I, poor Evliya, was received imi) the order by my supe- 
riors. A man thus directed, attains Divine Mercy, his face is white in botli worlds, 
and he is amongst those, who on the day of judgment, will be congregated under 
the banners of the Prophet. God make it easy with blessing ! You mu.'-t know, 
that if one of the elders, or their successors is guilty of any fault, he is put into 
prison by the council of the ciders ; the greatest conlinement is for three days, 
because a longer time would prevent him from taking care of his family and busi- 
ness. They are never allowed to speak a word, which is contrary to the four 
gates; law ’or justice, truth, order, and knowledge. The sheikh, or Nakib, who 
speaks words to no ])urposc, goes out of his way. The superiors, however, must 
take care to inquire well into the fault, and not punish it too severely. It the 
charge of guilt is not calumnious, but well asserted, the guilty party is punished by 
a bastinado, proportioned to his guilt, up to eighty-three strokes, and the sheikh, 
possessor of the carpet, must never lift the stick, which he is striking with, higher 
than his ear, to do which is reckoned to be mere injustice and passionate beha- 
viour. The punishment of carrying a heavy stone round the neck has the follow- 
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ing origin. Moses, never showing his body, on account of tlie continual emana- 
tions of divine light, was said by his people to be le|)rous and attacked with ele- 
j)hantiasis. One day he entered the Nile to •bathe, and laid his dress on a stone upon 
the shore. Suddenly the stone began to walk, taking its way straight to the capital 
(Memphis). Moses seizing his staff*, began to run after the stone, and the people 
by this opportunity witnessed the brilliant whiteness and cleanliness of his body. 
Thousands of disbelievers turned faithful on this occasion, and said : “ There is no 
(iod, but God and Moses is God’s speaker.” Moses, very angry at being seen in 
this state of nakedness, reached at last the stone, and in his wrath perforated it with 
his staff* in twelve places. The stone then began to speak, and said, “ (), Moses, 
I walked by the Lord’s command, and was the cause that your purity has been 
witnessed by the people.” Moses being sorry for his unjust behaviour, said unto 
the stone, “ I have perforated tluje in twelve places, for which I beg thy pardon. 
A Dervish, Dervishes forgive.” b'rom this event, the saying, Den'ixhe Dervhhdn, 
(a Dervish is forgiven by Dervishes), has remained current to this day in the mouth 
of Dervishes. “ Well,” said the stone, “ I am satisfied w'ith your excuses, Moses, 
but now take a rope, pass it through one of the holes, and keep me, till you may 
one day want me as a collar for penitence.” Moses did so, and suspended the 
stone from his own neck ; this is the origin of the stones suspended by a string 
from the necks of Dervishes ; the common one which they continually wear, and 
the stone-colliir as punishment, both Like their origin from this event, and arc 
called sigil-Lishi. 

The stone accompanied Moses in the desert and having journeyed on his neck 
during forty years, oni;*^day spoke :igain, saying ; “ O Moses put mo on the 
ground, and give me twelve blows; you shall then see strange things.” Moses 
did as he was told, and lo ! twelve rivers rushed out from the twelve holes. From 
one of these rivers the army drank ; from a second, the women ; from the third, 
tlie horses ; from the fourth, the camels ; from the (ifth, the bulls ; from the sixth, 
the sheep ; I'roin the seventh, the goats ; so that the men and animals all (|ucnched 
their thirst. At the same time it rained manna from heaven and the sweatmeat 
tereh, gezengii, and halva, and ipiails descended in crowds from heaven, all roasted. 
After which Moses again took up the stone and wen* hi '■ way. 

Now we have explained the mysteries of the homage (beia’t) the girding (shedd) 
and tlu! stone (sigil) ; but before any one can attain the perfection of a sheikh he 
must know well the Islam religion (iman) the dogmatical part (itikad) of faith, 
and obedience (tobeh). The head of [X'liilence is Ikhlass, that is sincerity and 
purity. The purity consist; ir obt isance, devotion, retirement, modesty and 
righteousness. Ilassan of Hassra being asked, whose disciple he was, answered, 
he was the disciple of the way, and Oeing again asked of what way, answered of 
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the Moliammcdan way. The foundations of each order (tarikat) are the followin'^ 
six: (1) Penitence, (2) Respect for the Sheikh, (3) Exterior pmity, (4) Interior 
purity, (5) ('ontentnient, (G) Seclusion. The sciences of the order are : (J) Know- 
ledge, (2) Generosity, (3) Liberality, (1) Sincerity, (f)) Meditation, (G) Confi- 
dence. 1 lie columns o( the order arc ecpially six in number: (1) Science, 
(2) Mildness, (3) Patience, (1) Resignation, (3) Goodnat lire, (G) Sincerity. 'I’be 
conditions of the order are also six, like tlie preceding: (1) Good actions, 
(2) Prayer, (3) llenimciation, (1) Abnegation, (.3) Fear, (G) Desire. 

If any one who goes by the naiiie of Antient (Pir) cannot answi'r these ipiestions 
just mentioned, he does not deserve the title of I’ir, because bis actions do not agree 
with bis words, and he deserves the malediction of God. A Fir is one who 
abstains from forbidden tilings, and wbo is pure and righteous in liis faith. 

Iman, that is faith, or religion, is of different kinds: (1) The religion of the 
Angels, (2) of the Prophets, (3) of the lovers of truth, (1) of the believing, (5) of 
the hypocrites, (G) of the resigned (Muslims), (7) the religion or faith deposited in 
the souls of the Infidels, who at last turn to the right way by the grace of God. 
Faith, or religion, (Iman) is a brilliant tree, the roof of which is the Koran, the 
bark, modesty ; the trunk, thanksgiving ; the branches, virtuous reserve; the leaves, 
repentance; the fruit, the grace of God. I'he true signification of the word 
Iman is a continual battle with the devil, and the signification of the slate 
of a Dervish, poverty. The stations of poverty are the following eight : 
(1) Penitence, (2) Patience, (3) Thankfulness, (1) Resignation, (3) Devotion, 
(G) Example, (7) Retirement, (S) The science of God ; because Adam was peni- 
tent, Edris devote, Noah grateful, Moses resigned, .Iohi|)atient, Jesus retired, 
Mohammed knowing the Lord. Ja’fer Sadik slated the foundation of poverty to 
he goodnature; its lock, rectitude and righteousness; its fruit, self-knowledg<' ; its 
treasure, the knowledge* of God ; and its jewel, the state of leprosy (meskin). Who- 
soever in that way knows himself is sure, according to the saying of Ali, to know 
his Lord. Amongst the hundred and seventy orders of Dervishes, there are many 
pious souls who know themselves, and by knowing themselves, know their Lord, 
who knows their number. .Some of them are called Umera (inspectors), some 
Evtad (poles)l some Nujeha (chosen), some Nukcha (nobles), some Rudela (im- 
beciles), some Mulamiiin (distracted), some Rujeha (holy men), some Ukcla (wise), 
some Fukara (poor) ; some walk under the common dress of the people, some as 
sheikhs, and some as drunkards ; the tradition says : “ My saints are under the 
vaults (of heaven), nobody knows them hut I,” 

Of Cte diff erent forms of Dervishes. 

The dervishes of the order of Selman (the Prophet’s barber) always cany 
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razors and whettincf-stones about with them to intimate, that they have killed their 
souls. The heard, whiskers, eye-brows and eye-lashes, which they shave have the 
signification of as many renunciations. The shaving the beard signifies the having 
renounced the ornaments of the world ; the shaving the eye-brows indicates that 
there is no veil between God and his servants ; the shaving the whiskers ex- 
presses, tlic resignation which has no objection to an ugly bice, and the shaving 
the eye-lashes means a total abstinence from all forbidden things. The fire-marks 
are so many self-penitences. The pilgrims going to Mecca if they have omitted 
any of tlie necessary rites or performances make it up by a sacrifice, that their 
fault may be forgiven. On the same principle dervishes, who find themselves 
guilty of any fault brand themselves with fire-marks that they may be spared by the 
eternal fire. Those who have one hundred and one fire-marks on their head 
proclaim by them that they have tried one hundred and one orders, and have given 
up all earthly things. Those who wear on their foreheads the fire-mark of resigna- 
tion must cherish in their hearts no other desire than that of (Jod. Those 
who brand their ears must fly rebellion and lay the finger on the mouth as a sign 
that they are always ready to speak the truth. 'Phe rings which dervishes 
wear on the neck signify that they submit their neck to the law, and the bracelets 
on the arms arc symbols to admonish those who wear them to keep their hands 
oir all that is prohibited. Hare feet and bare head are the signs of divine love. 
Respecting the head-dress of the Dervishes called Taj, or the Crown, forty questions 
might be asked and answered. I'he custom of wearing it dates from Adam, for he 
and the one million two hundred and forty thousand prophets, who came after him 
all wore the crown of prophecy. Mohammed, the last of Projihcts, received it on 
the night of Mini), or his heavenly ascent, from the hand of (iod. This crown 
was only worn by the family of the Prophet, and nobody else has obtained it since. 
It is from this crown that all those turbans of different dervishes are derived, which 
distingui.sh the different orders of the Dervishes. 'Phe Dervish wears a hatchet to 
declare, “ I am a Moslem a club, “ I am a Pir, invested with a staff the girdle, 
“ My limbs arc girded to do good works:’’ a sling, “I drive away the devil a 
cup, " 1 am a dee)) ocean of meditation a dial, “ I watch the hours of ])raying 
a ro|)e or halter, “ 1 have courage to bridle my soul a leather round the waist, 
“ 1 am modest and chaste a hide on which he lies or sits, “ 1 am a victim in 
the ways of God, and sit on the carjiet in my >.,wn way:” an ihri'im or pilgrim’s 
cloak, “ I am initiated into all mysteries, and I ha\ e performed the rites of 
pilgrimage :” he lets his hair grow to express, “ 1 follow the I’rophet’s example ; 
and ho sticks an iron wire to his head, “ 1 am ready to wage battle with the devil.” 
In short the inside and out of a Dervish is covered with a thousand and one signs 
that give mcasion to a thousand and one questions. He who shall be capable of 
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answering them all must be master of the science of mysticism (Ilmi leden), an 
ascetic (tassawuf), and an ocean of knowledge, but I, poor Evliya, am not ; I am 
still looking out for a spiritual director (murslied), who may guide me in the 
true way. Every Dervish is not a Siifi, though he may be a true Unitarian Der- 
vish. It was from some Dervishes ot this description that I obtained the following 
answers. T. heir rites they say date Irom Adam and Jesus ; the first after his exile 
from Paradise, travelled from Ceylon till he met Eve on the mount Anifat. J'he 
third travelling prophet and lounder of Dervishes was Mohammed, whoso travels 
and victories are sufficiently described in his biographies (Sirr). All the Der- 
vishes who now exist may be traced back to Adam, Jesus, and Mohammed, though 
every order has a partievdar patron and founder, who shall be mentioned at the 
description of the guilds and corporations in alj)habetical order. Now we will just 
notice the four renunciations mentioned above, which we hinted at by the shaving 
the beard, the whiskers, the eye-brows and eye-lashes. A true Dervish must 
abandon his soul, the world, wealth and rest. The renunciation of these four 
things alone makes a complete Dervish. 

Of the Alj)h(ihct of the (liferent Orders. 

The foundation of all sciences arc the letters of tin; alphabet, wherein (Jod, the 
Almighty, has manifested his eternal power in a way to confound all tlx; jiowcrs of 
intellect. God has sent to his Prophets an hundred and four books. The four 
holy writs, the Pentateuch, the Psalter, the Gospel, aiul the Koran, and the hun- 
dred sent to other prophets are all composed by the combinations of the twxmty- 
nine letters. It is said that there are seventy-two difh'reift languages in the world, 
but God knows there may be a thousand and seventy-two nations on the surface 
of the earth, each of whom has its particular language. I myself have, in the 
covu'se of my travels of forty-one years, met witli an hvmdred and forty-sevcm lan- 
guages of dilferent nations, whom I have heard speak ; and all these languages are 
combined of the twenty-nine elements of the alphabet. If there were to come into 
the world some hundred thousand more Aristotlcs they would never be abh' to add 
a letter more, nor to change the fundamental forms of language. In the Persian, 
it is true, there are the letters p, j, and g, which arc not found in the Arabic alpha- 
bet ; they are, however, expressed by the same signs. In the Circassian language 
there an* some rude sounds like those of a woodpecker, which cannot be written, 
and which are uttered and understood only by the Circassians themselves. The 
science of the alphabet is one of the most necessary to get on with in the secret 
and mystic sciences. 

What is called the Alphabet of Dervishes consists of the following ten elements : 
(1) To know yourselves to be a Pir, (2) to sow every where science, (3) to water 
with the water of good taste, (4) to thresh on the floor of abstinence, (5) to walk 
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with a decent air, (0) to do service, (7) to be aired with the wind of desire, 
(8) to measure with the measure of life, (0) to grind on tlie mill of love, (10) to 
bake in the oven of patience. . 'Fliese questions, which constitute tlie Dervishes’ 
alphabet conduct to further science, and those who desire to he led in the true 
])ath, arrive liy it to Mohammed, by him to Gabriel, and by Gabriel to God. In 
every thing it is necessary to be led by a guide, as is said in the book Meftahal-ikbill 
(the key to felicity) on the occasion of some verses declaimed by AH in the Prophet’s 
juesence. The prophet hearing them, blessed AH, and put on his head a black 
crown, with two Tailesan (a kind of handkerchief, the Talas of the Jews,) hanging 
from it. This crown was called Zov-cs-sahab, and was the same that Mohammed 
had received from God’s hand on the night of Ins heavenly ascent (Miraj). The 
crown ( raj), which the different orders of Dervishes wear, is symbolical of it. 
The sheikh who wishes to be w’orthy of his crown, must be able to answer the four 
following questions : Q. Who is thy Imam. A. Tlie Imam of my body is the 
mihrab, the Imam of my soul is the Koran, the Imam of my heart is Mohammed, 
and the Imam of my intellect is (xabriel ; (1. How many Kiblas are there, yl. The 
Kihla of my body is the mihrab, the kibla of my soul is the celestial Ka’bidi in para- 
dise, the kibla of my intellect is Kursi, (the throne of God,) and the kibla of iny 
heart is Arsh, the heaven, as the residence of God. Q. What do the five letters of 
the word Dervish signify (D, r, w, i, s). ./. D signifies Derd, that is doleful, a thin 
body and yellow face ; 11 the absence of hypocrisy (Ilia) ; ^V signifies Wida, that 
is to take leave of the world ; I signifies not to believe every body Yaman, or im- 
plicitly ; 8 to be always Sliadman, or goodhumoured and gay through divine love. 
Q. What do the three leflers of Soof signify. .7. Each letter admits of three signi- 
fications ; S signifies Sidk, fSafah, Sabr, Sincerity, Joy, Patience ; GO or W sig- 
nifies Wedd, Wefa, Wahdet, Love, Constancy, Unity ; F signifies Fikr, Fikd, 
Fena, Poverty, I’rivation, I’erdition. In the same way also the word Taj is 
explained by Persian verses. 

There are in the Futiiwet-in'mieh, or constitutions of the different orders, many 
thousand questions and answers like those mentioned above. We content our- 
selves, however, with those we have collected here. The constitutional books 
of tin; different guilds, with their laws (Kamin), their public processions and Pirs 
shall be; explained, if it please God, in the alphabetical order. 

SECTION LXXIX 

The Dexc.riplion of Conxtantlnople, made in the Year 1018 (1638), by order of 
Sul/ (in Murdd IV., coutahiing the sutnmary of Buildings of every kind. 

Sultfin Muiad IV., the conqueror of Baghdad, son of Ahmed I., (God’s mercy 
upon him rnd all his ancestors) d<‘liglited in conversing with learned men, parti- 
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cularly with those skilled in chronology. One day at one of these assemblies of 
learned divines and historians, mention was made of the description of the old town 
of Constantinople. Sultan ISIurad said : “ Though so jnany countries and resi- 
dences have been minutcdy described by geographers and historians, yet this my 
residence of Constantinople remains undcscribcd.” The Mufti, Yahya Efendi, the 
son of Zekeria Efendi, who was present, answered : “ My Emperor, in the Koran 
this noble town of Constantinople is mentioned by the verse: ‘ Have the Greeks 
not been vanquished in the lowest ground ?’ The builder of this spot marked out 
in the Koran was first Si'deiman (Solomon), then Alexander Ziilkarnin, who lived 
882 years before the Prophet ; it was then rejiaired by thy great ancestor Mo- 
hammed II., and then at your own order, iny Emperor, by Lala Ik-ir.iiu Pasha, 
when you undertook the expedition of Erivan. It is in order to glorify this town 
and its inhabitants that the Prophet delivered these words. ‘ They shall conquer 
Constantinople, how good a Prince its Prince, what good troops its troops.’ Tra- 
vellers call this great cajiital, the sjdendour, the power, the magnificence of Greece, 
the pride of Macedonia, the star of Rum ; the town, the excellent town, of which 
the Koran says : ‘ Have the Greeks not been vanquished ?’ Many thousand poets 
have described its beauties in Shehrenguiz, or town-revolts. (The kind of poem 
mentioned above.) 

Praise and Eiilogji of Constantinople. 

You imagine you see the nicaduns of Paratli.sc, 

In Islambul, Briissa and Edrcneh, 

'J'lu’y are adorned with tlie Fair, 

Islaudiul, Ihaissa and Edrcnch. 

In the hot bath.s at Hrns.^^a, ^ 

In the Tiiiija at Edreneh, 

In the sea at Islambul, 

Sport the Angels of the sea." 

The Mufti having (pioted these verses (of one of the town-revolts) in order to 
give a description of Constantinople, our master, Evliya Efendi, declaimed the 
famous arable verse : 

I’ve seen the towns of all the world 
• But nowhere saw I one like this. 

Others who wi;re of the assembly said : “ My Emperor, we have read many 
curious books, we have travelled seventy or eighty years, we were present at the 
conquests of the greatest tow ns, but nowhere saw one like Constantinople ; we saw 
travellers of an hundred and twenty to an hundred and fifty years old, who had 
spent their lives on the road, who also said that they had never seen a town, which 
as to situation, clime, and beauty, could be compared to Constantinople.” The 
Sultan said : “ Dear compariions, and you. Mufti Yahya Efendi, if it please God we 
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will wrest Baghdad from the hands of the Persians, and deliver from their heresy 
the tomb of the great Imfiin, Na’man, the son of Tabet, the father of Hanifeh, 
the founder of our orthodox sect. In order to assist me in this great expe- 
dition, I desire that all guilds of Constantinople, botli large and small, shall 
repair to my Imperial camp. They shall exhibit the number of their men, 
sliops, and professions, according to their old constitutions, they shall all with 
their Sheikhs, Nakibs, Pirs, Aghas, Kyayas, Yigit-bashi, and Chaiishes, on 
foot and on horseback, with their complete eightfold music, pass before the Alai- 
koshk, that I may sec how many thousand men and how many guilds there are. 
It shall be an Alai (procession) the like of which never was seen before. A 
general description shall be made of all the Imperial mosques, of the Vizirial 
mosques, of the mcs[ids, colleges, houses for reading the Koran, and houses for 
reading the tradition, schools, convents, khans, baths, magazines, caravanserais, 
palaces of the vezirs and great men, fountains, establishments for distributing 
water, conduits, cisterns, quarters of Moslims, Christians, and Jews, churches and 
synagogues, ovens for bread and biscuits, water, wind and horse-mills, halls and 
repositories, of all the houses, gardens, koshks, yallis, and all the monuments to be 
found in the four districts, ruled by the four great Mollas of Constantinople. The 
inhabitants of all the quarters, the guilds, the Imams, Khatibs, and Kyayfis of the 
quarters shall assemble and note down every thing, and then send the complete 
description to my sublime Porte. Those who make the description sliall be men of 
impartial character, if the contrary should be found I shall order them to be ipiar- 
tcred.” He gave the command that the guild of the Biiza-makers should pass the 
last of all, and no inn-l(ecpers be found in the Imperial camp. “ They shall assist 
the Bv'i/.a-makers and serve them as Yamak or fellow-assistants in the j)roccssion, 
they shall not be allowed to play like the other guilds their eightfold music, but 
pass only with cymbals and drums ; it shall be known on this occasion how many 
Biiza and wine-houses there are, and how many inn-keepers.” The Sultan issued 
for this j)urpose Khatti-shen'fs, directed to the gi'eat vezir Bairam Pasha, to the 
Mufti Yahya lOfendi, to the Mollas of Constantinojde, Eyyiih, Calata, and Scutari, 
commanding them to make an exact description of all the guilds and professions 
with their chiefs and foundations, monuments, an ' pious legacies. ' They kissed 
the ground, and in obeisance of tlie Sultan’s orders they made a most complete 
description of the shops, guilds, foundations, and monuments to be found in each 
quarter, it was an hundred thousand times more complete than the description, 
which had been made in the reign of Sultan Selim by Molla Zekeria Efendi, 
because from his time till that of Sidtan Murad IV, Constantinople had so 
encreased, that no room was left for any further building. The description of 
Constantinople and all its suburbs and villages on both sides of the Bosphorus was 
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completed in three months. It formed a complete book, bearing the title Evssdfi 
Kostcmtanieh, that is to say, “ Description of Cfonstantinople.” The Historio- 
grapher, Solak Zadeh read it day and night in the presence of the Sultan, who 
exclaimed, “ 0, my God ! let this town flourish to tlie end of time.” My gra- 
cious Lord, Melek Ahmed Pasha was at this time sword-bearer (silihdar) to the 
Emperor. Having been named, after the comiuest of Baghdad, Governor of Diar- 
bekr, tliis description of Constantinople remained in his hands, and it is from tl»is 
original, that I, poor Evliya, have copied the following. 

Most Ilumhle Report to the Siihliina Porte. 

According to the Imperial rescript, the following is the dos(;ription of the ex- 
cellent town of Constantino|)le. May God preserve her from decay and fall ! 

Under the four Mollas of Constantinople, Galata, Isyyiib and Scutari, justice 
is transacted at six hundred and seventy tribunals. Great mos(]Ucs of the Sul- 
tavis (Jami’i Selatin) 74. Gianit mosepies of the Vezirs (Jami’i \Vuzera) 1!)H5. 
Small mosques of the town-quarters (Mesjid) (iUDO. Other mosepies great and 
small, 6GG5. Dining establishments for the poor (Imaret) 19. Hospitals (Bima- 
ristan) 9. Abecedarian schools (Mekteb) 1993. Houses for reading the Koran 
(l)ar-vd-kiyaret) .05. Houses for delivering the tradition (Dar-ul-hadith) 1.3.5. 
Great convents (Khankah) .557. Cells and rooms of Dervishes (Zavieh) (iOOO. 
Sick-houses for strangers (lYiv-khanah) 91. (Yiravanserai's (Karavanserai) 997. 
Klnans of merchants (Khan) 5G5. Khans for single men (Khani-mojerred) G7G. 
Quarters of Muslims (Mahallei-Moslimin) 990. Quarters of Greeks (Muludlei- 
Riim) SSd. Quarters of .Jews (Mahallei-yelnid) G-O';*. Quarters ol franks 
(Mahallei-l’reng) 17. Quarters of Armeni.ans (Mahalloi-Ermeni) ‘27. Palaces ot 
Vezirs (Serai Wuzera) GH9U. Baths public and private (Hamam) 14,530. Fountains 
public and private (Chesmeh) 9995. VVater-pijics (Mossliik) 989. Establishments 
for distributing water (Sebil-khanah) 200. Fountains called Ayazmah, sweet and 
bitter (Ayasmah) 100. Wells (Clnib) 00,000. Cisterns (Sahrnij) 5.5. Magazines 
of water (Makhzenima) 3000. Covered M.arkets (Bezestiin) 3. I'lour-halls 
(Kapan-dakik) 37. Imperial balances (Kantdr-miri) 35. Repository for grinding 
coffee (Amanet takhmis) 2. Repository for silk (Amam't harir) 1. Repository 
for wax (Amanet sliemi) 1. Repository for gold-wire (Amanet sirmakesh) 1. 
Repository of the custom-house (Amanet gomruk) 1. Repository ot the land 
custom-house (Amanet Karagomruk) 1. Repository lor oil (.Vmanet yaghkapan) 1. 
Repository for fish (Amanet balik) 1. Repository for salt (.Amanet tiiz) 1. Re- 
pository for biscuit (Amiini-t peksimat) 1. Repository for wine (Amanet kliamr) 1. 
Repository for powder (Amanet banid-khanah) I. Repository for prisoners 
(Amanet esir-khanah) 1. The Imperial Mint (Dharab-khanah) 1. Magazine ol 
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cloth (Choka enl);lri) 1. Magazine for corn (Bogdai enban') 1. Magazine for 
barley (Arpa onbiin') 1. The Magazines of Bayazid, of Suleiman, of wood, of 
horses, of Hour and of hay; of each, 1. Tlie stables of the palace and at the 
place \V'efa, 1. The Armory, 1. Prisons of State, 4. Prisons for criminals, 4. 
0\ 'ens, (iOO. AVind-mills, GOO. Water-mills, 28. Houses of the ins])octors of [)ro- 
visions (nuziil), of vegetables (Sebzeh-khanab), of mutton (koyiln), of the Inspector 
of the town (Siichr-emini), of the Inspector of the kitchen (Mutbakh-eminf), of hams 
(Pasdurma) of slaughter-houses (8al-khanah). Barracks of the Janissaries, old and 
new, and of the Seg-barms, 1G2. Barracks of the Ajemoglans, tlie armourers, 
and the caulkers. The Arsenal, and the barracks of the bombardiers. Four houses 
of Mevlevls. One house for yoghurd. The paper manufactory of Battal, 1. The 
royal lion-house, 1. Houses for dyeing, 70. Houses for silver-ware, 10. The 
Musket manufactory, I. I.eadon-hall, 1. The Music-house, 1. House of the 
Tent-pitchers, 1. House of the Pliks, 1, House of the Painters, 1. House for the 
Sakas, 1 ; for the gunners, 1 ; for the founders, I ; for tlu^ tailors, 1 ; for the 
waggoners, 1 ; for tlie fire-workers, 1 ; for the exercise of the Janissaries, 1 ; for 
the Samsiinji, keepers of the great dogs, I ; for the Zagarji, or kceiiers of the 
pointers, 1 ; for the Bostcinjis, I ; for the falconers, 1 ; for the liead of the gold- 
smiths, 1 ; for the kettle-makers, 1 ; for the button-makers, 1 ; for the sadtllers, 1 ; 
for the glass-makers, 1 ; for the architects, 1 ; for tlie cariiet-niakers, 1 ; for the 
chalk-makers, 1 ; for the head of the merchants, 2 ; for the vinegar-makers, 1 ; for 
the confectioners of sour fruits, 1. 

The monuments and burying places have already been described. In the 
description of Sultan A^firad IV. all the buildings arc accurately laid down, with 
the history of their builders. I, poor bivliya, was afraid of the size of the volume, 
and have thendore contented myself with the extract above given; but, if it please 
God, that I shall take a review of this my first sketch, I propose giving an exact 
description of all the diirerent fabrics (Kar- klianah) which are here noticed by their 
names only. I am now going to detail the shops, and ditferent guilds of handi- 
craftsmen, which exist in the town of Constantinople. 

SEC nON LXXX. 

Of all the Guilds and Professions existing in the Jurisdiction of the Four 
Mollds of Constantinople ; with the iXuniher of their Shops, their Men, their Sheikhs 
and Pirs. 

They are d; tributed into fi.’ty-seven sections and consist altogether of a thousand 
and one giulds. The first are the Cbanshes (Ushers) upon whom it is incumbent 
to collect and assc nible the rest, and are called Alui chaiishes, viz . : Ushers of the 
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processions and public entries. Their patron is Malek-ushtur, who from havin;; 
killed a dragon in China is vulgarly called Eshder (dragon), but he got his name 
from having lost one of his eyes ii» battle. He is the eleventh Pi'r, who was girded 
in the presence of Ah', and was the head of all commanding olhcers. Being a very 
brave fellow he used for battle to adorn his head with wire, and his horse with 
little bells, and taking a club in bis hand, he thus headed the brave men in tlie 
battles of Syria. His tomb is at C'nfa. When I, poor Evliya in the year 1070 
(160.5), was in the service of iMohammed Gherai, the Khan of Crimea, he thought 
of building a monument at Eskiyiird, where the tombs of all the Khans of Crimea 
are. In digging the earth for the foundations a piece of s([uare marble was found 
with an inscription in the Chagalaian language, stating it to be the tomb of Malek- 
ushtur, the companion of the prophet, killed by the arrow of S.ilsalin the year 300. 
According to the computation of the learned divines present, 770 years had ela])sed 
since his death. Mohammed Glierai having found this tomb gave uja the idea of 
making one for himself, but erected a cu])ola over this with an inscri])tion in large 
letters (jelli) and founded a convent with a turbeh-dar, or keeper of the monument, 
attached to it. 1 saw it at 15:igbjeh-serai. The Chaiishes adorn their horses in 
honor of their patron with sea-liorses’ bristles, and dilferent glittering orna- 
ments, dress in biilliaut stulfs, carry in tlieir hand a Chakan, on their w aist a sword 
and on their head seven fealliers like those of Simurg, and crying out with a voice 
like Modikarb and Malek-ushter put the columns of the army in motion. 

(2) The patron of the Sdbasbi (ollicers of police) is Ins Hen Malek, to whom the 
pro})het had entrusted the care of keeping the town of Medina clean. He is buried at 
Bokai, near Medina. Selman, the Persian, girded his limbs in Jiie presence of Ali, and 
all t he Siibasbis, or officers of police, trace their gemealogy up to him. After them come, 

(3) 'I he Pages, who, dressed in rich limeades, arc mounted on Arabian horses. 
Their patron w as in the eldest time Viissuf, but in the time of the Prophet their ))atron 
became, together with Ins Ben Midek, the barber, Selman, the Persian. The tomi) 
of the first, who served in the Harem of the Prophet, is at Medina, and Selman’s 
in the e.xterior part of the house, as is handed down by tradition : “ 'flmse who 
belong to our family know the science of the antient, and of the modern time; 
Paradise longS for 8clman every day and every night five time's.” He died when 
three hundred and tliirty years old ; his tomb is at Cnfa. I he great Imam Abii 
Hanifeh saw him, and learned from him all the rites of ablution and devotion in 
the same way, as they were performed by the Prophet. 

(4) The Ajemoglans, or boys from whom the Janissaries are formed. After 
the conepiest of Mecca in the tenth year of the Hejira, Ahii Sofiiin Ben .Sahr Ben 
Harb, Halim Ben Jeram Bedil Ben Werta, Akarma Ben Abii Jehel, Abd- 
ullah Ben !Safd Ben Ebi ISurkii, and Ebi Kahafa, the father of Abubekr, all 

PART II. P 
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came to eml)race the Isljiin in the Prophet’s presence, and, their relations not having 
turned Mosliins, they begged, that their property might be confiscated and their 
children made prisoners. The Prophet granted them this permission and made 
them a ])resent oftlie children taken prisoners, committing to tlunn the care of their 
education. It is from them that the first establishment of the Ajemoghlan dates. 
In the same year the Prophet sent Khaled.thc son of Vclid, with an aritiy into Syria, 
and he it was who gained the first victory against the Greeks. He took forty 
thousand prisoners whom he led to Medina, and of whom the Prophet made a 
present to the victors. This is the second origin of the Ajemoglilan. Sultan 
Orkhan having taken some hundred prisoners made a present of them to Saint 
Ilaji Heg-tash, who educated them and presented them again to Orkhan upon his 
going to war, with the words i/(‘ui chert ditr, that is to say, “ They are a new 
militia,” and having distributed them into different classes, distinguished by dif- 
ferent colours, he called them his Ajemoghlan, or rude boys (novices). Thus 
Ilaji Hcg-tash became the patron of the Ycni-cheris (new militia) and the Ajemo- 
ghlan (novices), Ilaji Ih^g-tash, born in Khorasan, was buried in the town of Kir. 
Thousands of these novices follow in the Alai, or public processions, immediately 
after the Snbashis in a particular fancy dress of crooked hoods, with shovels and 
brooms to clean the ways. They are followed by, 

(5) Arijian, or dung-searchers, who are attached to the Choplik-subashi, or 
officers for the cleansing of the town, 'riieirduty is to collect all the dung, muck, 
and soil in the streets of (’onstantinoplc in baskets, and carry it to the dung- 
troughs along the sea-shore. Here the object of search is to get out pennies, nails, 
or any thing of that ki*.d. Sometimes they find precious stones lost from diadems, 
girdles, &c. They j)ay every year to the Taher-subashi, or commanding officer of 
police for cleanliness, tlie sum of sixty thousand aspers, in order to be allowed to 
search the dung-hills of (Constantinople. Their patron is Werrad, the barber, who 
with Ziilnun, the Egyptian, came to the Prophet and embraced the Islam in his 
presence. He was girded by Sehnan, and became the patron of all journeymen 
cleansers. He is buried at Abbas in a garden. These men, in number five hundred, 
wear great black boots, kaftans of red or black leather, pointed caj)s, on their 
shoulders, they carry shovels and hoes, on their backs, wooden trough's, and in their 
hands brooms, 'riiey pass with great noise and c' \mour carrying their baskets. 

(6) 'riic Sextons. They acknowledge as their patron, (,’ain, the son of Adam, 
who murdered his brother Abel for a girl’s sake. Not knowing how to hide the 
body, he saw a raven excavating wath bis beak a cocoa nut, in imitation of which 
he dug a grave to bury Abel’s corpse. He; is buried on Mount Arafat, in the place 
where Adam’s kitchen stoed. The stone with which he slew his brother is seen in 
the same cave ; it is a reddish kind of stone. Cain has remained the patron of all 
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those who shed blood and dig graves, as well as of the jealous. The sextons 
number two thousand and eight, they pass with shovels and hoes, and are ol)ligc(l 
to bury the martyrs on the field of battle. 

(7) The Miners (Laghumjian), five thousanrl men. Their patron is Nakkab 
from \ emeu, who was girded by Selman Pak. He is buried at Yelemlem, the 
place where the pilgrims ol Mecca take the Ihn’im, or dress of pilgrimage. They 
walk armed and carry great honey casks ornamented with branches on their 
shoulders, with shovels and hoes in their hands, and have baskets and troughs in 
which they collect the earth, which they take away in cleansing the roads. In the 
camp they arc obliged to dig the little-houses, and at the sieges to excavate the 
mines, and blow up the walls with jiowder. They are for the most part Armenians 
from Caesarea, a bad smelling set of men, but necessary in sieges. Their Armenian 
names are Serkis, W^artiin, Derder, Asvadur, and Mohan. 

(8) The Pioneers (Salahoran), nine thousanel men. 'I’heir jiatron is Modikarh, 
who was girded by Ali. He was killed on the track of the jrilgrims of Syria, at 
four stations distance from Medina, and is buried in the same place, 'f he pioneers 
clear the roads for the army through woods and forests, fill up marshes, and make 
the roads passable for heavy artillery, 'fhey carry shovels, hoes, hatchets, and 
mattocks, like Ferhad. They are one of the most indisiiensable parts of the army. 

(9) The Miners with hatchets, and Stonecutters. 'I’heir patron is Kassem, the 
son of Nossair, who was girded by Selman in Ali’s presence. All miners trace 
their origin back to him. All the stonecutters are armed. They carry their 
implements of mining, shovels, hoes, mattocks and hatchets about them, and pass 
crying out “Ilai” and “I Ini.” 'I'heir business is to level gfoiind which would stop 
the march of the army, and to blow up walls. As they belong to the army, the 
(diristians who are amongst them are all subject to the Taher-subashi, or ofliccr of 
police for cleanliness. The nine corps now mentioned arc reckoned to form a 
part of the infantry of the camp ; they all go armed, but are obliged to ])re[)are the 
roads all the way from Constantinople. Their Aghas (Generals), Yiiz-bashi (Caj)- 
tains), the chied' of the miners (Laghumji-basln), and the '^I'aher-subasln walk 
together, and are followed by their pages, and the eightfold music, jrassing with a 
thousand froUcs under the Alai-koshk, from whence the Sultan views the public pro- 
cessions. It is of the strictest necessity that these nine troops march the first of all, 
because it is their duty to form the roads, on which the rest are to follow. 

The Second Section. 

The head of this section is the Assass-bashi (Provost), who was instituted by 
Mohammed II. He goes to war at the head of a regiment of Janissaries, live 
thousand strong, who form the seventieth body. 
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(10) 'I'hesc arc the Assasses who carry sticks in their hands and wear uskufs 
(coifs) on tlieir lieads. Their duty is to keep off the crowd on both sides of the 
way, and to execute the culprits of the army. 

(11) 'Fhe men of the Miibashi of the town (Shehr-subashissf) or lieutenant of 
police. They have no particular patron amongst the companions of the Prophet, 
as they did not then exist. Their origin dates from Mohammed Ekrad, the 
Egyptian Siiltan, in whose time the house of Imam Shali’i was jdundered, and all 
his books written on the four sects lost ; at last one of the partisans of Shafi’i made 
an offer to the Sultan to find these lost books. One of the Divines of that time, 
who decided every thing against the sense of the four legal sects, called Khamisi, 
was plundered, and on this occasion the books of Shali’i were found, with whose 
permission a Subaslii, or officer of police, was established, since which time Shafi’i 
has passed for their patron. The first Siibashi was one Ali, who is also buried 
near Shafi’i. Six hundred persons, with sticks in their hands, are an unmerciful 
set of people ; they arrest, execute, strike, and hang. They pretend that Omar 
Avar is their patron, \vhich is far from truth. 

(1 2) The Executioners (Jellad). Their patron is Job, from Bassra, who was 
girded by Selman in the Prophet’s presence. He was the first, who, according to 
the text of the Koran, cut off' the head of a murderer, and so became the patron of 
hangm(‘n. His duty was to prepare those, who were condemned to death, to com- 
fort them by exhortations, to direct their faces towards the Kibla, to fix the 
liead of the man about to be killed with his right hand, then to take the sword in 
l)Oth hands and to sever the head from the body, to read a fatihah, and to admonish 
all those present, that tley might take warning from the culprit. Tliis patron of 
executioners died at an hundred and seventy years old; he himself brought the 
corpse of Moavia to DamastTis, where he buried it, near the Pasha’s gate, built a 
cupola over it, and was himself buried there. A son of my gracious Lord, Melek 
Ahmed Pasha is also buried tliere, and culprits are even now executed in face of his 
tomb. It is a place of general pilgrimage. The executioners are the men to whom 
the verse is applied: “ If it was not the Sultan’s command, tlie executioner would 
commit no cruelty." The greatest model of hangmen was the executioner of Sultan 
Murad IV,, Kara Ali, who was girded with a fiery sword, and wore* in his girdle 
all tlie instruments of torture and of his profession, na.ls, borers, matches, razors 
ior scorching, steel-plates, different powders for blindin}.’’, clubs for breaking the 
hands and feet, hatchets, and spoons, and was followed by his servants carrying the 
rest of the seventy-seven instruments of torture. Then by other servants with gilt, 
well carved, well greased, and well perfumed pales, with ropes and chains on their 
waists, and drawn swords in their bands. They pass with great vehemence, but no 
light shines from iheir faces, for they are a dark set of people. 
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The corporation of tlhcves (Khirsiz) and footpads (Kara-khirsiz) might ho here 
remembered as a very numerous one, who have an eye to our purses, and pretend 
that Anini Ayfir is their cliief. But far he they from us. We say the same of 
the corporation of pimps and bankrupts, who are innumerable. 1'hey do not appear 
in public processions, and are not kiiown individually, but the thieves pay tribute 
to the two ollicers of police (the Sub.ishi and Assass-basln), and get tlieir sub- 
sistance by mingling in the crowds of Constantinople, and by cheating foreigners. 

The press-gang of the Arsenal have no particular patron, and are a faithless set 
of pcoj)le, ruled by the Kyaya of the Arsenal. When the licet is at Constanti- 
nople they entice poor fellows to go with them into wine and ale-houses (Ibiza), 
putting a couple of hundred piastres in their i)ockets ; when they are drunk they 
chain them in the galleys, under the pretext tiiat they have; spent Imperial money, 
and only set them free at the end of the campaign, with a pay of one thousand 
aspers. Sometimes they dupe them a second time by promising them two thou- 
sand aspers. They are a wonderful set of shar|)crs, who get quiet ))eople into 
scrapes and so to the galleys. 

'I'he corporation of boys amount to five thousand : they are a wandering tribe, 
who rove about Babfillik, Findik, Kiimkaru, Sanpolo, Meidanjik, Tatavla, and otlier 
bad places ; on their vileness being proved, they are entered on the registers of 
the Siibashi. There are many other corporations of strolling and idh* ])eople like 
the seven abovementioned, but they are known to nobody but the Siibashi. A 
great number of such fellows pass at the public processions in the Siibashi’s train, 
but it is not easy to ascertain to which of the above-mentioned classes they belong. 
They form a great crowd. * 

(13) 'I'lie Arab grooms (Sii’is), it is impossible to number. Their patron is 
Kanbiir Ali ; Selman, the Persian, tied round him the girdle, and all grooms trace 
to him their lineage. lie was killed by the tyrant Ilejai. They pass in the 
procession, singing Arabic tunes and clap])ing their hands. 'I'he head grooms of 
the vezirs pass in this crowd on horseback as their chiefs. 'Phey arc followi'd by 

(M) Mckkaii, otherwise called Kiraji, horse-jolibers, who let them out to 
merchants, soldiers, and other travellers. They are three thousand .strong, and 
jrass with their horses and saddles, adorned with all kinds of flowers and traiipings. 
Their patron also is Kanbur Ali (hunch-backed Ali), and in time of war they are 
much wanted. 

(15) The Watchmen (Pasban), who number twelve thousand, or as some say 
forty thousand, but this is ('xaggeration, for the watchmen of the old and new 
Bezestan are not more than three hundred, and all paid and put down in the 
registers. They watch only in the Bezestan, the rest walk every night through 
the streets of Constantinople. They arc under the inspection of the Siibashi. At 
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the public processions they light in mid-day great lanthorns, wax-lights, and 
torches, carry staves with iron points in their hands, are armed with swords, bows, 
and cuirasses, and wear on their heads a wonderful kind of cap made of wolf’s 
skin. I'liey pass, striking their staves on the ground, crying out as if they were 
catcliing thieves : “ Get hold of him !’’ “ Don’t let him escape !” “ There he 

goes!” and taking hold in way of jest of the nearest spectators, they frighten them 
for fiin. The crowd of spectators therefore open on both sides, when they approach, 
to give a free passage to their frolics. Their patron is mad Hiirutn, who was girded 
in Selmau the Persian’s presence. He is buried at Lahsa, on the Persian gulph. 
’I’hese peoi)le have no shops or barracks, but they take the van of the Ottoman 
army, to clear the way and ensure safety, because it would be wrong to establish an 
Ottoman cam[), wliere there is no order or commanding ofliicer. Commanders are 
the sold of the world. The tradition .says : “ If there was no Sultan the world 
would be in confusion, and men set one against the other.” These watchmen, 
therefore, have the duty of taking the lead of the army, and of providing for the 
safety of the camp. These aforesaid corporations move along, crowd upon crowd, 
under the Assass-bashi (the Provost), the Siibashi (lieutenant of police), the La- 
ghumji-baslii (head of the miners), and At-biishi (chief of the grooms and horse- 
jobbers). Thus they pass altogether underneath the Alai-koshk, from whence the 
Sulb'in looks upon the processions. 

The Third Sedion. 

% 

The chief of tins section is the Molla, or judge of the camp, appointed with five 
Inmdred aspers. The^udge in the time of the Prophet was Abd-allah Knnomairi. 
Selman, the Persian, girded his loins in All’s presence, and gave him the license. 
He was the inspector of the Prophet, who kept the tenth of the booty, and per- 
formed the functions of judge, and was a disciple of Ah. The judges of the Islam 
trace their lineage up to liini ; after him came the great Inn'im (Abii Hanifeh), on 
whom iMoslim judges now look as their patron, but they are greatly mistaken, 
because this great Imam died in prison for not having accepted a judge’s place. 
God’s mercy upon him ! 

(IG) The corporation of the standard-bearers ('Alemdar, Sanjakdar). A hundred 
guilds have a banner, the finest of which is that o*^ the judge of the camp’s. The 
patron of the standard-bearers is Hcrideh Islcmli, who bore the Prophet’s banner. 
Selman, the Persian, girded his loins in All's pivtscnce. His tomb is at Mervi, he 
fell a martyr in the sixtietli year of the Hejira. In the reign of Moaviu he lost his 
office, and Eyyiib became standard-l'carer, who fell a martyr before the walls of 
Constantinople, where he is buried. 

(17) The corporation of the Couriers (Sai), numbering four hundred ; their des- 
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tination is to convey the letters of the Ottoman victors to tlieir country. 'I'heir 
chief is Amrii Ren Oinmia Dhomairi, who was girded by Selman, the Persian, in 
Ah s presence. Mis tomb is at Moms. Me was the messenger of the Prophet. 
These couriers carry in tlieir hand a halberd, on the head a glory of gold-wire, and 
at the waist a cup and sling. They pass on foot. 

(18) The Apparitors (Mohzir) number two hundred. 'Phe tomb of their chief 
is at Abbas. They carry a stick in their hand, and walk in rows before the Kiizi- 
asker. 

(19) The Imams, Vczirs, Reglerbegs, and other great officers, amount to three 
hundred men. Their ])atron is the great Imam, wlio is buried at Il.ighdad, but the 
first patron was the Prophet himself, who heads the spirits of the Prophets. 

(20) The Khatibs (who say the Friday’s prayer, Khutbeh), number four hun- 
dred. 'Pheir patron, Osman the Caliph, whose girdh; was tied on by the Prophet 
himself, and who read sometimes in his presence the Friday’s luaycr, Khutbeh. 
Me is buried at Bokara, near Medina. 

(21) The Judges and Mollas are five hundred. Their jiatron has been men- 
tioned above. To increase the dignity of the camp, even those who are out of 
place follow it, and g(^t sometimes a pension in that way. 

(22) The Sheiklis arc three lumdri'd. They go into war without reward, and 
without hatred, only to militate in the ways of (Jod. Their patron is Massaii 
Rassri, who was girded by Selman, and to whom tlie Sheikhs of all religious orders 
may be traced back. Me died at an hundred and seventy years old, and is buried 
at Bokhara. 

(23) The Preachers (Wais) arc four hundred. 'Phey al% also in the train of the 
Kazi-asker. Their patron Kamel Ben Diari was dinated by Selman, who girded 
his loins. Some Sheikhs, who trace their origin back to him are called Kemili. 
Me was killed by Hejaj, and is buried at Ciifa. 

(21) The Mofessirm, or commentators of tlie Koran, who also follow the Kazi- 
asker into the field. Their patron is Abdallah Ben Abbas, the first commentator 
of the Koran in the time of the Prophet. Me is buried at Mecca at tin' place 
called F.btah, near Manssiir Dewauiki. 

(25) The 'Deliverers of tradition (Mohadithin) numbering six hundred, also go 
into war with the Kazi-askers. Their patron is Abii Iloreireh, who is buried at 
Jiza in Egypt. At the feast of Mevlud (the prophet’s birth) many thousand per- 
sons assemble at his tomb. It is a pilgrimage of both great and little, and 
because he was foster-lather of cats, a great number of them are tound here. 

(26) The Moezzins, or Proclaimers of Prayi'r, from the Minaret. Seven hun- 
dred Moezzins of the Vczfrs and Emirs mount on horse-back in the suite of the Kazi- 
askers. Their patron is Belal, the Ethiopian, whose waist was girded by Ali in 
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the Prophet’s presence. It was to him that the Prophet said these words : Ya 
Beldl gnimi aUghazdl, “ O Belal, sing a fine song.” His tomb is at Damascus, 
inside of the sheep-gate, underneath a cupola shut in with iron-railings. Me is 
also my patron as Moezzin. God bless him ! 

(27) The Sofis (Mystics) who proclaim the unity of God under the banner of 
the Kazi asker. Their patron is Abii Derdai 'Ameri, the first of Mystics, of whom 
the Prophet said, that on the day of judgment he will be the first with whom the 
Angels will shake hands in Paradise. 

(28) The Motevelis, or Administrators of Mos(jucs, as they are under the inspec- 
tion of the Kcizi'-askers they also go with them into the field. Their patron is 
Sofian Tiin', whose tomb is near Mecca. The mother of Mohammed IV. converted 
his house into a hospital. There is also a well of fresh water, when;, before the 
hospital was built, the sick repaired in order to get cured by drinking from the 
well. 

(2fi) The Porters of justice, (Hewaban sheriat), number eight hundred men, who 
take the field with the Kiizi-askers. Their patron is Ebi Sheibeh, who was girded 
by Selinan, the Persian. The Prophet delivered the keys of Mecca to his fiimily, 
who ke('p them even now. He is buried in the upper part of M('cca near Al)ubekr. 

(30) The Keepers of the register of the tribunals of justice (Mokayidin rneh- 
kemch), two thousand in number, who acknowledge for their patron Okail, the 
brother of All, who was killed at Gufa and is buried at Baghdad. 

(31) 'I'hc Men of the Moscpies, who greet the Sultan with acclamations. Their 
number amounts to three thousand ; their jiatron is Sheikh Manssiir Ben Moad, 
who is buried at Nejef; Vhey pass in the procession in the train of the Kazi-asker 
making acclamations to the Em[)eror. 

(32) The Singers of hymns in the Prophet’s praise (Na’at-khan) are four 
thousand. Their patron is Sheikh Mohammed Biissairi, the author of Al-borda, 
(the jioem in Mohammed’s praise). He is buried at Cairo near Sheikh Akba 
Joheini. 

(33) The Hafises, or men who know the Koran by heart. Their number at Con- 
stantinople amounts to six thou.sand men, besides three thousand women. Their 
jiatron is Moslem, the son of Okail. In the Prophet’s time there lived no less than 
ten thousand persons, who knew the Koran by ’'ea/t ; one of them was the 
daughter of Omar Hafsa, from whom all those, who have since known it by heart, 
are called Iliifises. Her father collected tlie Koran, and as she read it with him, 
this lesson is called that of Hafsa, who is also the patron of all female Hafises, or 
women who learn it by heart. These Hafises are mounted at public processions on 
race-horses (koheilan), and pass reciting the first siira of it. 

(34) The (Jlerks, (Yazijian), are from four to five hundred, they are busy at the 
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f(ate of the great Vezir and in the market of the camp in writing letters and peti- 
tions. A most necessary set of men. 'I'heir patron is Kassem Hen Abdallah from 
Cufa, who was girded by Selman, the Persian ; he is buried at Jedda near Eve’s tomb. 

(35) The booksellers (Sahhaf). As tliey are for tlie greatest part servants of the 
'Ulemas they adorn their train with loads of books that are carried on litters. 
Their patron is Abdallah Yetimi, who was girded by Selman, the Persian ; he is 
buried between Damascus and Hassra. 

(33) The Poets, in number eighty, follow the Kazi-asker, declaiming ])oems. 
Their patron is llassan Hen Thabet, the Prophet’s poet who was girded by Selman, 
and is buried at Medina ; I have not visited his tomb. 

(37) 'I'he Orators (Meddiih), or story-tellers of the Coffee-houses are eiglity in 
number. They carry Chakaus in their hands, and liavc their Vade-mecums 
stuck in their girdles; they pass on littcu's telling ehxiucnt stories. Their patron 
is Sohaib Rumi, who was the Meddah, or story-teller of the Prophet, to whom he 
read the stories of Antar. The Prophet said to him, “ if you would relate the vic- 
tories of my uncle Hamza, you would incit<‘ by tliem my people to war.” This was 
the motive for the composition of the warlike histoiies called llanizn-udnicJi. He 
began first, but the most famous of all was composed in the year two hundred and 
sixty-one of the Hejira, by Aluil-me’ah in sixty volumes, which subdivided by the 
Meddahs of Hum (Turkey) make a collection of three hundred and sixty-six 
volumes of Hamza-nameh. Sohail) used to relate the description of the battles of 
Ohod, Hedr, and Honain, to the great delight [of the Prophet] who said of Sohaib 
that he wotdd be the first, who should give him to drink from his basin in paradise 
on the day of judgment. He died at an hundred and te'# years of age, and is 
buried on the east side ofSivas, in a great building situated on a rock. He was 
girded by Ah’ in the Prophet’s presence. All Meddaiis trace their lineage to him. 

(38) The Singers (Khuanendeh-guan) are three hundred. Their patron is 
Hamza Hen Yetinia, who sung in the Ihophet’s presence, and from whom all 
singers trace their descent. He is buried at Taif. The singers sing divine hymns 
to incite the Moslims to war. They sing, “ O (iod, who leadest the true path, 
make our road easy,” and thus singing [)ass beneath the Akii-kosbk. 

(39) The Astronomers (Munejiman) are seventy in number. Their patron is 
Imam Ali, who commented on the verse of the Koran, “ and w'e have destined to 
the Moon stations,” and made this science popular for the true obsia vance of 
the five times of prayer. His tomb is at Ciifa, where he was slain by that cursed 
Ibn Meljem when at prayer. The Astronomers adorn litters with their astro-, 
labes, compasses, time-keepers, and ephemerides, and pass with the head .Vstro- 
nomer, who is dressed in the turban (urf) and in an 'abba lined with petit grin 

and mounted on horseback. 

PART II. Q 
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(10) Tlio Soothsayers (Rcninial) in number three hundred. They also dress 
like divines and pass with the train of the Kazi-asker on litters, upon which their 
tables for fortune-telling, and hooks of divination are spread out with pomp. They 
say in passing by to the gazing crowd, “ We are ready to tell you your good and 
bad foi tunc and advance your designs.” Their patron is Imam All, whose divination 
is lemons by tlie name of Ilcml Ali. It is an ancient science and dates from Daniel, 
who leaiiied it from (Jabriel. 

(11) The Priors (Nakil)) or second authorities of religious orders, are three 
Inmdred. Their patron is , J fiber Ben Anssari, w'ho is buried on the east of Alex- 
andria in tlic place called the gardens of llamla ; where there is a mosipie and 
convent. lie received the girdle in the Prophet’s presence from Ali and all Nakibs 
descend from him. 

(1:1) Tlie Abbots (Sheikhs), or first authorities of religious orders, are nine 
hundred. Their patron is Kbu Oheid Jezeri, who was girded by Ali in the Pro- 
phet's presence. He is Imrietl under a small cupola on the road Shoaib-en-na’m to 
the Ka’bah. He is the Pir of all religious orders, because he was given as chief by 
the Prophet to the Anssaris; one of the most distinguished companions of the 
Pro[)het. 

( 1.1) The Slu'ikhs, or heads of the dilferimt guilds of handicraftsmen, are one 
humlredand five. Their patron Selmfin, the Persian, was girded by Ali in the Pro- 
phet's presence. 

( I I) The (dianshes (Ushers) are four hundred and fifteen. Their patron is Omar 
Ben Haddam, wdio received the girdle from iSelraan the Persian, he is buried in 
Yemen lu^ar IV eis-rd4carni ; ho is the patron of the Chaushes attached to the 
giiiids and coi'porations of handicraftsmen, hut the head of the Chaiishes of the 
Vezirs and Beglerbegs is Mfilek Eshdur buried in Crimea. 

(If)) 'I’he Sweepers (Ferrashan) and all the Dervishes, their number is in- 
finite, hut three thousand accompany the jn’oeession in the Molla of the 
camp’s suite. Their patron is Nossairi the Indian, he was girded by Selmfin the 
Persian. His tomlj is at Bassra. They carry brooms in their hands, and have 
spimgi's of the island Senbegi (Symi near llhodes) suspended from their necks. 

(10) 'J'iie Messengers of death and washers of the corpses. Theyare patronized 
ijy Aimii Avar, who was girded by Ali, and who is buried at Homs. Their 
liLisiie ss is in the Ottoman camp to wash the martyrs who fall in battle, and to 
bury them. 

Besides these all the Imams and Moezzins of the Vezirs and great men, who 
take the iicld fully armed, mounlial on Arabian horses, pass singing ilfihis, or hymns 
of diviiii' love, such as, “ 0 Cod, who leafiest the right path, make our way 
easy.” 'Hu; Imams, Katibs, and Moezzins of tin; Imperial and Vezirial mosques at 
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Constantinople, who remain at home quietly, assist the Iindins and Muezzins, I hdises^ 
and Firriishes, who go to the war by giving them a montli’s pay. The Imams of tlie 
Emperor receive one portion (pai). The Imams of the Vezir hut one (of their regu- 
lar pay). The rest of the money collected is divided into equal parts. 'I’lie num- 
ber of the Fakirs, who besides those mentioned go to the war, is known hut to (iod. 

(47) The Schoolboys, who accomj)any the procession, and whose number is also 
known only to God. Their masters arc nineteen hundred and ninety-three in the 
abecedarian schools, and are under the immediate patronage ol' the Projihet, whose 
master and patron was Gahri(4 himself, sent from the Lord. The Proph.et was him- 
self the master of Ilassan and Ilosscin, who are the ])atrons of the sciiooli)oys. Tli, se 
boys great and small make themselves caps of paper, andi)layon tamhourines, whidi 
they carry in their hands; in this manner they acconq)any the public procession, 
dancing and frolicking in a thousand ways, some singing U'?isor cs-s/ilfan, “ 15e 
victorious, O Sultan,” some repeating the names and attributes oi’ (iod, headed by 
their masters. Others dressed in night-caps, with various ornaments of wire, sing 
Allah ansor es-sultdn, “ O God give victory to the Sultan,” dapping their hands to 
keep the measure. They are like au army of Jinns. 

(48) The Sheikhs of the beggars (l)ilcnji), mimhcr seven thousand. Relying on 
the text of the Koran : “ Alms are for the poor (fakirs), and the wretched (mes- 
kin),” they pass in a great crowd of strange figures with woollen cloth, and turbans 
of palm-leaves, crying, i/a feltdh, “ 0 all-opening some blind, souk; lame, some 
paralytic, some epileptic, some having lost a hand or foot, some naked and hare-foot, 
and some mounted on asses. When they })lace their sheikh in the centre, and when, 
after his prayer is performed, they all cry together “ Allah,^\llah, .Amin,” the sound 
of this cry of seven thousand tongues rends the sky. This prayer is performed I’or 
the Emperor’s health immediately under tlie Alai'-koshk, where they receive alms. 
They arc under the patronage of Sheikh llafi, whose loins were girded by Selnuin, 
the Persian, who received alms from the returning Mosliin victors, by sa\ing, 
Sheien UUali, “ Something for Gotl’s sake.” He is buried at Medina. 

(4,9) The Sheikhs of the fields (of battle). Sheik h-ul-arsat, are fifteen. 4'hey 
are particularly distinguished by immense turbans, resembling tlu; cap'olas of a 
Hamam, which, as they are unable of themselves to boar the weight, are supported 
by five or ten persons. Some of them are on foot, some mounted on asses, and 
.some are mounted on low horses, with taller ones carrying the weight of their 
turbans. 

(50) The Sokhtas or Talibs, that is to say students of the colleges. There is an 
infinite number of them, from which twelve thousand are chosen to figure in the 
public processions, dressed in different colours, and adorned with manifold caps, 
carrying in their hands their books, as Kudiin, Multeka-ul-ebhar, Kushaf, and 
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Kazi'-khan. They arc armed with swords, slings, and hows and arrows ; some de- 
claiming verses or reciting lessons. At the Alai-koshk they comment on the verse : 
“ Militate in (iod’s true battle.” Sultan Murad IV. was so much pleased with this 
exertion of the students, tliat he made them a present of three purses of ducats. 
Their patron is Amrii Derdai 'Ameri, who was girded by Sclman, the Persian. 

(.51) The descendants of the Abbasides, tliat is the family of the Pro|)het, his 
children (Emirs, 8eids, and Slierifs,) number seventeen tliousand. When these 
children of the Prophet make their appearance in the procession, all the spec- 
tators rejoicing, cry, Alhihum sail ala Mohamedht, “ 0 (lod be propitious to 
Mohammed.” 'riioir passage is like a heavenly light shining forth, and they all 
jiass in great pomp. Their immediate patrons are the Imams, Massan and Ilossein, 
with their mother Fatima, and their grandfather Mohamnied. Ilassan is buried at 
Medina, where he died from poison. Ilossein was slain at Ciifa in the war witli Ve/.id, 
ami his body is buried in a famous mominient near Haghdad. His lu'ad was sent 
by Yezid from Damascus to Cairo, where it is deposited underneath a high cupola, 
called Meshhed Imam Ilossein near Khalil’s Khan. The mosque at this jdace being 
of the same size, the annual awning of the Ka’bah is fastened on the colmiins and 
constructed here, from whence it is carried to the Ka’bah. 'I’liis mosque is much 
visited both day and night by all the inhabitants of Ctiiro. The train of the 
Emirs, Seids, or Shcrifs, is closed by their head, the Nakib-til-eshraf, who with his 
green turban, and dres>ed in an Abba, lined with pidit-gris, is mounted on an 
Arabian horse. Ilis appointments yield live hundred asjiers, like those of a Molki. 
On his right hand are the head Astronomer, also a Molla of live hundred aspers, 
with the Choka-diirs of^tlie \ ezir and his Apparitors ; the chief of tliern, Miihzir- 
baslii, and behind them their iiages, elegantly dressed, witli their eightfold music. 
Here ends the train of the Kazi-askers, or the third section. 

The Fourth Sectioa. 

This is headed hy the Proto-medicus, llekim-bashi, who is a Dervish, with a 
Molla’s place of live hundred aspers. He wears the turban of the 'Ulemas (lirf) the 
A!)ba furred with petit-gris, and is followed by his Apparitors (nuihzir), by I'orters 
of the Imperial palace, by ( 'hoka-dars of the Vezir, and by an hundred Pages 
(Ichoglilan). The town of Tekir-taghli (Rodosto) is given to the chief Physi- 
cian (Ilekim-b.'ishi) as a revenue. 'I'he patron of he physicians is Ziilmin, the 
Egyptian. The governor of l^gypt, Mokakas, being extremely fond of the Pro- 
phet, sent him did'erent ambassadors with the message, “ O Mohammed, the 
Greeks are going to take Egy[jt from my hands, do me the favour to send a Muslim 
army with a chief cajiable of defending me.” The amliassador, who carried this 
message, with :i present of a cloven sword, a mule, and four female slaves, was 
Ztihiun, the Copt. The Prophet gave the cloven sword (ziil-fakar), and the mule 
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(daldal) to AH, one of the maidens to Abilbekr, one to Zobeir, and one to the poet 
Hassan, who had by tliis poet Abd-ur-ruhman Ben Ilassan. The sister of this 
maid, Mary the Copt, the Prophet kept to himself, from whom was born Ibrahim, 
the son of the Prophet. Ziilniin.the Copt, bavin" witnessed tiie Prophet’s perfec- 
tions and (pialities, turned Moslim, and l)ein" asked by the Propht't wliat was liis 
.art, answered, “ I am a writer and poet, pliysician, and surgeon.” The Prophet 
gave his orders to All, who girded his loins, and permitted him to kiss tlie Prophet’s 
hand. Thus he became the chief and head of all jihysicians and surgeons. He 
accompanied Atmn'i, the son of Aass, on his expedition into Mgypt, and was killed 
by an arrow at I'ostat, the ancient Cairo. He is l)uried on tlie side of Sheikh 
Akba Johaini, near Imam Sluifi’i, underneath an higli cupola. 

(52) The Physicians, in number one thousand, have altogether seven hundred 
shops. At the public processions they adorn their litters with all the instruments 
of their shojis, with clysters, draughts, pills, &c. feel the ])ulse of sick men, and give 
medicines to them. The Prophet said, “Science is twofold, the science of laxlies 
.and the science of religions.” According to this tradition it is not allowahh' to 
reside in a town, or in a camp, unprovided witli clever physicians and surgeons. 
This science is very old, and in tlie earliest time it was patronised by Doctor Lok- 
man, by Pythagoras the Unitarian, and by tin; divine Plato, by ili[)pocrates, 
Socrates, Aristotle, and Galen, who split a hair into forty jiarts, and raisetl a 
ladder for science to ascend to heaven ; but tinding, however, no remedy against 
death, they were obliged to leave this world. 

( 53 ) The Doctors for diseases of the eyes (Kohhal), are eighty, estal)lished in 
forty shops. Their eldest patron was a Jewess of the tii^o of .Moses, who was 
directed by God to apply to her for relief for his sore eyes. The woman Vot)k dust 
from under the right eye of Moses and put it into his eye, by which means he was 
cured. She exercised the profession of an oculist during two hundred years. The 
patron of the oculists in the Prophet’s lime, who was girded by Selman, the Persian, 
is buried at Isfahan, and the dust of his tomb is reckoned a sirecific; against sore 
eyes; therefore the kohl of Isfahan is yet l.imous amongst the poids. Ihese 
oculists ni.ake a show upon litters of all their unguents, collyria, and instru- 
ments ; giving ])hysic to men with diseases of the eye. 

(51) The Merchants of collyrium (liitia) are one hundred. They e.xhibit in 
different boxes various collyria, as the flower collyrium, the prophet’s collyrium, 
and so on. 

(55) The Confectioners of electuary (Ma’junjihn). Their true patron is Obeid 
Attar (the grower), who was girded by Selnuin, the Persian ; he was killed with 
Hamza, and is buried at the foot of mount Ohod. 'i'hey adorn their litters with 
the boxes and cups of their electuaries with silver spoons, and their assistants grind 
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in bronze mortars all kinds of spices. Fair youths carry silver cups, with masked 
sherbets and electuaries, which they offer to the spectators, and dispose of with a 
thousand wanton frolics. 

(.5()) The .Surgeons (Jerrah), are seven hundred, w'ith four hundred shojw. Their 
])atron is Abii Oheid, the butcher, who was girded by Sehnan. Mis tomb is at 
Lalissa. They p.arade at public processions, w'ith litters full of instruments to draw 
teeth, saws, lancets, and other instruments of surgery. They pass with jests as if 
they were dressing wounded heads, broken arms or feet. 

(57) The Apothecaries, or sellers of physic and sherbets, have five hundred 
shops, and are six hundred in number. Their patron is the Physician Ah' Ben 
Sofian Thun', who is buried in Yemen. Their shops are at .Sultan Bayazfd’s 
mosque, near Khoja Pasha, in the quarter of Meid;injik, and at Galata. Their 
!)usincss is to extract sherbets and medicines from Indian spices and fruits ; they 
keep these remedies in bottles, with which they adorn their shops ; as such medi- 
cines are much wanted in the camp for wounded warriors, they accompany the 
public procession all clad in armour. 

(58) The Merchants of rose-water (Gulabjian) are seventy, with forty-one shops. 
Women of Adrianople sell rose-water in large vessels of bronze before the old 
llezestan. Others sell water of frankincense, of amber, of jasmine, and many 
other perfumed waters of this kind. Their patron is 'Atr-ud-din, the Indian, who 
is buried in India, at the town of Div. The Pro])hct liketl extremely all kinds of 
scents and perfumes, and 'Atr-ud-din (the essence of religion), therefore presented 
him always with such. He received the girdle from Ah', and was created by him 
a Pir, or patron. 'rtiey pass at the public proc('ssion, pouring on both sides 
rose-water and frankincense-water in large streams on the s])ectators. 

( 59 ) The Perfumers or merchants of essential oils (Dehhan), are one hundred 
and fifteen, with eighty shops. Their patron, Abd-us-samed Ziat, from Bassra, 
was girded by Sehnan ; he is buried at Karvarna, near Ibaglulad ; where his tomb 
is a place of general pilgrimage. It exudates continually a kind of greasy earth, 
which, if applied in the bath to the bodies of leporous persons, cures their disease 
by God’s command. The perfumers extract the essential oils from almonds, cypress- 
nuts, pistachios, hazel-nuts, and other similar fruits. With the bottles full of such 
oils and essences they adorn their shops and the ; Ltters on public processions, 
and, in passing by, perfume the crowd with csseimcs of roses, jasmine, basilicon, 
hyacinths, &c. They pass in the suite of the Proto-rnedicus or I lekhn-bashi, who 
is followed by the Kohhal-biishi (the head of the oculists), the Jerrah-bashi (the 
head of the surgeons), and the substitutes or assistants (Khalfa) of the Proto- 
medicus, wbo carry sticks ivi tli ;ir hands. 

((0) The Keepers at the hospitals for the insane (Bimar-khanahjian). Their 
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patron is Divancli Hururn, who was a favourite of Selman, and the intimate friend 
of Hamza ; I do not know the place, where he is buried. Two hundred keepers of 
the Ijcdlams (biniar-khanah) of Constantinople, at the public processions, lead from 
two to three hundred madmen in sj^olden and silver chains. Some of the keepers 
carry bottles in their hands from which they give medicines to the madmen, while 
others heat or box the iools to ki'ep them in order. Some of them .are naked, 
some cry, some laugh, some swe.ar, and .attack their keepers, which puts the spec- 
tators to llight. If 1 were to describe all th(^ fits of the madmen and fools on such 
a day of public procession, I should fill a book. 

(Gl) The Attendants of the common hospitals (Khuddami Miiristan.) Tlna-e .are 
seven hundred servants employed in the live great hospitals of Constantinople. 
Their patron received the girdle from Selman Piik ; his tomb is not known to me. 
They i)ass administering medicines to the sick, who are carried on litters. In the 
midst of the sick, walk the Assistants (Kh.alfa) of the head of the physicians and 
surgeons, fully armed with their eightfold music. 

The Tijlli, Sect/oii. 

This is led by the Cluftjil)ashi, or head of the Farmers .and Peasants. 

(G2) The I'armers .and Peasants have of course no shops, hut within the boundaries 
of the four Mollas of (Constantinople, twenty-six thousand fields have been 
descrilx'd as cultivated l)y fifty-seven thousand peas.ants. Their first patron and 
first cnllix'ator ol' the ground was Adam, and their patron from the Proplud is 
Ileyath Pen Omar Al-luirath. He was girded by Ah’, and his tomb is at Ilanin. 
Their Agha a[)pointcd by command of the Ilostanji-haslii, is the Terekcliji-baslu. 
The peasanis pass with rude sandals on their feet, co.arse Cloaks (.abba) and head- 
dresses framed of wire in diflerent forms. They lead hulls, oxen, and huff.docs with 
gilt horns, and silken saddle-cloths and covers, yoked together, and carry in their 
hands the implements of agriculture. 'I'hey drive the huflaloes as if they wei'e 
ploughing and sowing, and say: “The seed comes from me, the blessing from 
Thee ! give it, () Cod, give it.” From the h.ags hanging on their necks, they throw 
out handfuls of eatru and wheat on the people, saying, “ It is not my hand, hut it 
is our falher Adam's hand. O (iod, bless it as thou didst bless Abraham! 

(()3) The Gardeners (13;ighhan). In the circumference of the jurisdiction ol the 
four jMolk'is ol Constantinople are four thousand three hundred and ninety- five gar- 
dens, every one of wliich may he compared to the paradise of Krcm Zat-id-amad ; 
the gardeners are altogether forty-three thousand nine hundred men, because some 
gardens have more than one gardener attached to them. Under the command of the 
Terekehji-haslu th.ey form a troop of forty thousand men, who pass with hoes, shovels 
saws, ami all the implements of gardening. They exhibit the watering machines 
drawn by oxen, and pass vociferating, 0/ui, Diha, ^lUah, Allah! “ Be propitious. 
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< ) Lord, grant bliss, O Lord, grant strength.” Their fanciful head-dresses are 
adorned with flowers, and they throw flowers on the spectators on both sides. 
They arc a mnneroiis troop. Their piitron is Abii Zeid, the Indian, commonly 
called lhil)a Keten, be was the gardener of the Prophet, and was girded by Selnuin 
Pak. 

(01) The (irafters (Ashlijian Eslijar) are five hundred. They take branches of 
tlio best fruit trees, and by grafting them on other trees they produce most savory 
fruits, thus a vine grafted twenty-six different times produces twenty-six different 
sorts of grapes, and a mulberry-tree grafted is seen to bear from seven to eight 
(lilfereiit sorts of mulberi ies. 'I’heir patron is the same with the gardeners, Uaba 
Meten. 'fbey carry on their heads plates of fruit, wliich they distribute amongst the 
spectators, and in their hands, branches, as well as knives, saws, and other tools 
for grafting. 

(Oo) 1'he Vendors of vegetables (Sebzeh-vatjf) five hundred men and shops, 
'fbey sell in their shoj)s all kinds of vegetables, and in passing by throw on the 
spectators fresh cucumbers, cairots, })arsley, &c. "I’bey are patronised like the 
former by llabti Reten. 

These four above mentioned corporations of peasants, gardeners, grafters and 
sellers of vegetables pass with an incredible noise. As they are producers they 
[vrss in the piiblic procession immediately after the Divines and Doctors. Bread, 
which is the column of laith and support of life, is the result of their labours. The 
Terekeliji-l)ashi, their head is accompanied by five hundred Bostfinjis with pointed 
caps, and fusileers followed by the eightfold music. 

^ The. Sixth Section. 

Tills section is headed by the Chief of the Bakers. 

(tifi) Tlie Bakers, those columns of faith, acknowledge for their first patron 
.\dam according to the verse of the Korfin : “ This is the tree, and you will be of the 
unjust.” This was the corn-tree of which Adam was forbidden to eat by the Lord, 
but having transgressed the Divine command, he was exiled to earth, where Gabriel 
lirought to him again tlic corn, which he boiled, and made a soup of corn (groats). 
I'rom thence came the form of invitation usual even now, “ Come let us cat the 
I'allier’s soup together” (Ash Babd not Mohallebi, or Pabodeh, which are tech- 
nical names of difl'erent kinds of dishes.) Gabriel t iCn taught Adam to grind the 
corn to make flour of it and to bake it into bread, of which he eat while it was yet 
warm ; it is from this circumstance that Adam became the patron of the bakers, 
but in the Prophet’s time their patron was Omar Ben Omrdn Berberi, who received 
the girdle from Selmdn Pdk in All’s presence. He is the second and recent patroir 
of the bakers. He died at the age of eighty seven, and is buried near Medina at 
Bokai. 1 visited his tomb five times. The Bakers having a great number of 
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assistants (yam^ik) they form a considerable troop. They have nine liundred 
and ninety-nine shops. They figure at the public procession on wagons, and 
represent their business, by some of them kneading, some baking and throwing small 
loaves of bread among the crowd. They also make for this occasion immense 
loaves, the size of the cupola of a harnam covered with sesamum and fennel ; 
these loaves are carried on litters and wagons, each weighing fifty quintals, or 
on rafts made of poles (kazdk) which arc dragged along by from seventy to 
eighty pair of oxen. No oven being capable of holding loaves of so large a size, 
they bake them in pits made for that purpose, where the loaf is covered from 
above with cinders, and from the four sides baked slowly by fire. It is worth while 
to see it. Besides these they bake some small sorts of bread and cake called 
Ramazdn pfdch, siimun, and lawasha, which they throw out in the Emperor’s 
presence ; it would be too difficult to carry all this load of bread till they come 
to the house of the Molla of Constantinople, where however they carry some large 
loaves, and then abandon them to the people. The end of the Alai, or public pro- 
cession, is at the Molla’s house, thence every body dispersing and going home. 

(67) The Bakers of the Janissaries (Etmekjian Yeni-sherian) three hundred 
men, who are employed in the bakehouses of the Janissaries. They are all 
Ajemoghlans (recruits). They bake for nobody else but the Janissaries, unless it 
be for the poor, to whom they distribute black loaves of bread called (fodiila.) 
The bake-house is a great fabric between the old barracks of the Janissaries and 
those of the Ajemoghlans, or recruits. 'I’he persons attached to it are, a colonel 
(chor-bashf), a clerk for the bread (fodiila-katibi), seven repairers (merenidtji), 
seven superintendents (motemed), one head baker (etmeklf^dshi), his kyaya and a 
captain (bohik-biisln). These bakers also pass like the former on wagons repre- 
senting the functions of their handicraft. Large loaves arc carried by porters, and 
small ones distributed to the spectators on both sides. The Ajemoghlans, with 
their pointed caps, march on both sides of the liorscs of the Head baker, the Bread- 
clerk, and the Colonel, with great pomp. 

(68) The Salt-makers ('lYizjian). Their patron is Abraham. When Abraham 
had finished the building of the Ka’bah, there remained a small quantity of earth 
in a trough, and he begged of God a reward for the service he had just per- 
formed. The liOrd said unto him, “ If thou wishest for blessing, Abraham, give 
thy son into the hands of a master, that he may be taught something, clothe the 
naked, and satiate the hungry, then thou shalt receive thy reward.” Abraham 
said “ O Lord ! how shall I satiate the hungry ?” The Lord replied, “ Take the 
earth, which remains in the trough, and throw a part of it to the lYist, a part 
to the West, a part to the North, and a part to the South ; and say, ‘ this is my 
repast, Creatures of God make haste !’ ” Abraham having done as the Lord had 
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commanded him to do, tlio \vind dispersed the dust all over the earth, and 
wherever it fell salt began to grow, whicli ever since is tlie repast of Abraham and of 
which all creatures partake. A wonderful mystery! In the time of the Prophet, 
the patron of salt-makers, was Abu Mellah of Yemen, who was girded by Sehnan 
Pak. Mis tomb is at Sana’a, the capital of Yemen. The salt-makers are the 
assistants (yamak) of the bakers, because bread will not do ^vithout salt. They 
pass along with them, all armed, representing the art of clearing salt, and distri- 
bute it, saying, 7'//~ eimcl- liakki ifsinh}, “ For tlie sake of salt and bread.” 

(()!)) 'riie (hacknel-bakcrs (Chorekjifin),* two hundred shops and as many men. 
Their patron is buried at .ledda, he was girded by Selman. 

(70) The Pastry-cooks (l{orekjian),'j- two hundred shoi)S and men. The tomb 
of their patron is at Ciifa. 

(71) The Ihikers of the kind of paste, called Kurck, two hundred men, with 
fifty-live shops. I'heir patron is Mokabbil, willi the golden girdle, which he received 
from Selnuin. Mis tomb is not known ; he fell a martyr in the battle of Satfain. 

(72) 'I'lie llakers of the paste, called Kah, live hundred men, with one hundred 
shops. Their patron is Shoaib, from Ilaran {hvfmviTu:) , and who is buried at 
Zoila’a, in Abyssinia, girded by Selman. 

(73) The Makers of the jiaste, called Ghiirabieh, one hundred men, with live 
hundri'd shops. Their patron is Omar Jlalvayr, who is buried at Massra. 

(71) The Bakers of the bread, called Semid, thro'c hundred men, with seventy 
sho])s. Their patron is lleyan, the Indian, who received the girdle from Selman, 
and presented to the imams IJassan and llossein cracknels of this kind of bread 
(semid), as presents, bling attacheil to the service of these Princes. Mis tomb is 
visited in the town of Kina, in Fgypt, where he is buried near Abd-ur-rahim. 

(75) 'The Bakers of Kataif, a sort of excellent macaroni made of almonds with 
sugar, one lumdreil men, with fifty shops. 'I'heir patron, Rashid, the son of 
Ilalwai Omer, buried at Jerusalem, received the girdle from Selman Pak, 

(71)) 'fhe Bakers of the kind of paste, called Shehrieh, one hundred men, with 
lifty shops. Their patron, Ali, of Alexandria, was girded by Selman. Ills tomb 
is not known. 

(77) Tlie Bakers of the fritters, called Lokma ; lifty men, with twenty shops, 
d’heir patron, Akasha, kissed the seal of the l*rop' 't (the black hairy mole, which 
the prophet had between the shoulders), and received the girdle from Selman. His 
tomb is at Mera’sh, where I visited it. 

(7H) The Bakers ol the sweet cakes, called Gozelmeh, one hundred and five 
men, with sixty sho])s. d'heir pativ.-n, Aln'm-nedd, is buried at a day’s distance from 
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Damascus, in tlic castle of 8a’s. The twelve above-mentioned p,uilds, all armed 
and mounted on horseback, pass in •^reat style and pomp with their Sheikhs, 
Nakibs, and Kyayas. They carry ovens on wagons, and adorn their shop with 
all kinds of bread, pastry, and cakes. The Cliorekjis load a wagon, to which are 
yoked a pair of large bidfaloes, with some hundred chureks made of almonds with 
eggs, and many hundiaal besides are carried on the backs of jiorters, who ]iass 
bending under their weight. The liorekji, with large dishes of pies (borek) on 
their heads, and the (ihilrabieliji, Kahji, and Knrekji, also do the same. 'The 
8cnntji bake semfds, the size of carriage-wheels, wliich arc carried by porters; the 
small senn’ds adorn their shops, and are distributed among the spectators. The 
same is likewise done by the Katairji, who build on j)ack-horscs (seis-khanah) 
shops adorned with k itaif of dilferent colours. Tlie Lokmaji follow their ('xainple, 
carrying on china dishes (martabani) their fritters (germanice krapfen,) tilled with 
honey. In the shops of the Lokmaji and Gozlemehji, a Jew is apjiointed as 
inspector, because Jinvs only eat cakes and fritters baked in oil, and Moslems those 
baked in butter. The Jews will not touch the last; they are a sort of slrangdy 
wicked fellows. The Shehriehji ornament their sho))s with all kinds of wire work 
and oclorous leaves, on which they place their cakes (shehrieh). 

{!'<)) The W.iter-carriers (Saka). 8(;ven hundred of them are attached to the 
service of the hundred and sixty-two reginu'nts of Janissa.ries. Tlu'ir leather jacks 
are carried by grey Arabian horses, whose tails ami manes they adorn with various 
ornaments in honour of Ifassan and llossein, the martyrs of Iverbela (who perished 
from want of water), and attach to their heads white plumes ol (eathers. They 
themselves wear black boots and leather jackets, and on tlfeir heads white herons’ 
plumes ; to the s])ectators crowding on both sides they disiributc water, crying, that 
it is in honour of the martyrs of Kerlxda. 'I'he ])orters are considered as the 
VYunaks, or assistants of the bakers, lik(‘ the salt-makers, fiecanse thei'e is no bread 
without salt and water. 'I’he patron of the water-carriers is Sehnan ol Cnia, who 
was girded by Sehnan, the Piu'sian ; his tomb is in the town ot Itei ; he died at an 
hundred and thirtv years old, and they all derive their (h'seent Irom him. 1 heir 
chief is a colonel of tlie Janissaries, wIkj is invested with a military lie! (gedik) ami 
becomes Kiayayei a and Mdhzir-agha. 

(SO) The Water-carriers of the town, who arc not like the former a military 
class of peo])le ; they only carry the water Irom the nine thousand, nine hundicd and 
ninety -nine fountains ol’ the town to the places rcciniring it. 1 heir patron also is 
8elman of Cid'a. 'riunr chief is the head ot the Ini[)erial water-carriers, and theii 
meeting place is near Aya 8oliyah. They number altogether tonrteen hundred, 
and adorn also their horses \.ith sprigs and tlowers, and i>ass distributing water. 

(81) The ^Vater-carriers on foot, who carry their jacks on their backs, and not 
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like the preceding, on horses ; tliey are eight thousand men, who’reverence as their 
patron Al)ul-Kcvthcr Shad-al-Kurdi. lie was girded by Selman, the Persian, and 
was killed by V'czid’s men in Imam Ilossein’s presence, in the act of administering 
water to the martyrs of Korbela, where he is buried. They also acknowledge as 
tludr chief the head of the Imperial water-carriers. They are all on foot, dressed 
in l)Iack leather jackets, carrying jacks on their hacks ; dillerent ornaments of 
flowers made of wire are stuck in their heads, and in their hands they carry cups 
of crystal and china, the int(;rior of which are shining with onyxes, jaspers and 
turquoises, or golden tasses, out of which they give drink to the Moslims, in 
remembrance of the martyrs of Kerbcla, and wish health and prosperity to those to 
whom they administer the water, saying that they shall drink it to the health of 
Hassan and llossein. Some recite verses composed to the same purport ; some 
quote the verse of the Koran, “Their Lord gave them of the purest drink,” or, 
“ ^Ve have given to thee kevther” (the spring of Paradise), or, “ Water vivifies 
everything.”* Thus saying, they quench the thirst of Mussulman victors on the 
day of battle ; some lay the dust of the roads by spreading water ; they do the same 
on the. spectators at public processions, followed in great pomp by their chiefs ; the 
colonel Sak.i-basha and the head of the Imperial water-carriers, walking their 
horses alongside. 

(82) The Millers (Deguirmanjian) ; nine hundred and eighty-five horsemills, 
served by nine thousand, eight hundred men. They had no ])articular patron in 
the Prophet’s time, when only windmills were in use ; watermills arc of a later in- 
vention, the first ha\ ing heem crect(al in Egypt in the Caliph Makcm-bi-emrillah’s 
time. They arc assistants to the millers. They construct mills on wagons, which 
are put in motion by the wheels of the wagon, and grind flour, as they arc going on. 
They play merry tricks with the spectators, throwing flour on them, and saying, 
“ God make your face white,” (tliat is to say, “ God grant to you all kinds of pros- 
perity”). llesides the above mentioned horse-mills, there are but four water-mills 
at Constantino})le, which, placed on both sides of the street Nejati, grind only in 
winter-time, when the water, carried to the town by the conduit of the I'orty 
fountains, abounds in such a degree as to drive, by its excess, these mills for the 
benefit of the owners of these houses, but not for everybody as public mills. Their 
existence is not known to the greatest part of the inuabitants of Constantinople ; 
but I, poor Evliya, having lodged in this part of the town, saw them a thousand 
times in my rambles. 

(S3) The Floiu-merchants (U'nilekji;in), who furnish the mills with corn and the 
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bake-houses with flour, number three thousand men, for the f>Teatest part Egypti.m 
peasants, clad in armour, hut their faces, eyes and dresses arc all over white witli 
flour. They pass on wagons holding in their hands the flour-bags, crying Jllah 
yanmr es-.su/fan, “ May Cod give victory to the Sultan ! ” Th(*ir patron is Rama- 
zan, the son of Sheikli Shadcli. His tomb is in Arabia, in the town of ^Vad-ul- 

(81) The Purifiers of corn (Roghdai Chalikjian), thrc.'c thousand persons, 
attached like the former to mills and bake-houses, and arc Egyptian peasants. 'Phey 
separate corn, barley, lentils, beans and rice, if mingled together, in a sieve. Some 
of them separate it from the dust; in sieving the corn they do it in so skilfidaway, 
that the corn falling on the ground, traces out the words, “ Tliere is no god but 
God, O All-curing, All-suflicient, ike." 

(85) 'I'hc Sieve-makers (Ghalluirjian) are three hundred men with tw'o hundred 
shops. They make sieves of horse-hair, and are assistants of the bakers. I’hey 
pass on wagons making sieves. Their patron is Sa’d-ud-din Ihn-eii-nassir, who 
was girded by Sclman, the Persian. His tomb is at Kara Amid. 

(86) The Rag-makers (Ilekjian) five hundred men with two hundred and thirty- 
nine shops. Their j)atron is Slieikh Pedyau, the Persian, buried at Shiraz, They 
make bags of horse-hair and silk thread, and are a most necessary cor])oration in 
the Imperial camp; they pass in the suite of the bakers, crying, V'juz werinm, 
that is, “ I sell it chea]u” 

(87) The Starch-makers (Nishestejian), seven hundred men with three huudreil 

shops. I do not know who is their patron. They pass on wagons making and 
selling starch-flour. * 

(88) The Gulaj-bakers (Gulajjiai)). I’heir patron is Ilalvai Omar, who was 
girded by Sehnan ; his tomb is not known to me. They pass on pack-horses 
making and selling Gulajehs (Bohemice Kolatshes). 

(8!)) The Biscuit-bakers (Peksimatjian), a thousand men with an hundred and 
five ovens. They arc most interesting i)ersonag(“S in war-time. Their bake-houses 
are at Galata, Kiini-chesmch and Yem'-kdi. They pass baking biscuits and distri- 
buting bags full of them to the people. Biscuits of the weight of one or two 
ejuintals arc carried by porters to adorir the procession. Like the Bread-bakers, 
the patron of the Biscuit-bakers is Adam ; and in the time of the Pro])het James 
Muhziri, who was girded by Ins Ben Malek. All the guilds and corporations have; 
patrons with the exception of the horse-millers, who have none, because no saint 
can afford his patronage to the tormenting animals in that way. There is no enjoy- 
ing (juietly bread, the flour of which has been ground by horse-mills. The wind- 
mills, on the contrary, are sanctified by the Prophet’s sunna. Mecca and Medina 
are even now supplied only by windmills, which give occupation to some thousand 
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servants of God. Watermills were invented by Frank watchmakers, . and the 
horse-mills date oidy, in the Ottoman Empire, from the conquest of Buda, where 
Sidtiin Siilcimaii found a horse-mill, which has since then hccn imitated throughout 
the Empire. 

All these corporations having passed, they are followed hy the rest of the train of 
the head of the bakers. Some thousand loaves of the linest and whitest bread, of 
the size of millstones and mill-wheels, are carried hy porters ; cracknels arc stuck 
around poles, and large wooden dishes of cakes of Hamazan (Uamazan Pidcleri), are 
(■ach carried hy six' })orters, the surface of them hedng covered with almonds, aniseed, 
salfron and po})pyseeds. Furthermore, pies, the size of columns, seasoned with all 
kinds of st)ic(!S and covered with sc'saiimm, chorekoti, A c. are carried on large wooden 
dishes, each one by ten pair ol‘ porters. On large benches, more than five hundred 
immense sumiins (a kind of bread), the size of the cupola of a hath, are carried. 
Above an hundred and fifty ovens j)ass on wagons, in all of which tin; finest bread 
is being l)akcd. Some of the men are kneading, some baking, and some taking 
the bread out of the ovens, crying, “ Hand it out;” others carry on their shoulders 
the implements used in baking, as shovels, hooks, s])onges and na])kins to wrap 
round tlu; handles of tin? instruments, with which they take the bread out of the 
ovens. Thus they pass along, playing various tricks, and crying “Mai!” and 
“Iliii!” 

yVfter the bakers jiassi.N tlu' Mahmel-sherif, or sacred camel of the caravan of pil- 
grims, which is under tlu* inspection of the Surreh F,mmi (the public oflicer, carrying 
the Sultan’s annual ]n-escnt to Mecca.) The covering or cloth of this camel consists 
of a piece of the black cltjth of the Ka’bah, all worked with gold, adorned with golden 
fringes and golden tassels on the four corners, and on the toj) with a gilt crescemt. 
The bridle is all of shining gold, and so is the head-piece. On the four sides of the 
Mahmel (earners load) the swords of the four friends of the Prophet are suspended, 
and within (in the litter) is seated an innocent child, declaiming the siini of conquest. 
'I’he bridle of the sacred camel is held by the Akkiims, tent-pitchers, and Me- 
sha'lehjis, torch-bearers, of whom we are now going to give the necessary account. 

(f)0) The (aimel drivers (Shulurban, Sar!)an). Their patron is Weis-ul-Karni 
of Yemen, buried there in the town of Karn. A thousand of these camel-drivers, 
attendant on the caravan of the pilgrimage, ai^pear :it public processions, clad in 
armour and richly dressed, playing drums and lifes, as they pass the Alai-koshk. 

(91) The Litter-men (Akkain) number a thoasand and live, and revere as 
their patron Shadi, called the Indian, but who was born at Damascus. He got the 
name of the Indian from his various iiavi.ls in India. His tomb is at Jerusalem, 
where he is buried near tiie ( ' dip'' Mokteder-billah. He was one of the companions 
of the Prophet, whose limbs were girded by Ins Ben Malck. The Litter-men are 
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sonieliines themselves ignorant of their patron, pretending that lie is Ainrh Av;ir, 
who was the messenger (Peik) of the Prophet. They dress themselves in varie- 
gated cloth, adorn the litters of the Vh'zirs, tliat take the field to the number of 
seventeen thousand litters, dress their mules in precious cloth, and walk, clad 
in armour, along with the Malnnel or sacred camel, crying, i/anssiir e.v- 

.sultdn, “ God render the fSultan victorious !” heating time with their hands and 
singing popular songs (IMewal). Thus they pass with “ I fai !’’ and “ Mni !” under 
the Alai'-koshk. 

(92) I'he Torch-bearers (Meslia’lehjian), thirty thousand men. 'I'heir [latron is 
Abdallah Ibn Shcnuis of Aden, in which town his tomb, just before the mihrab of 
the mos([ue of Urns llassan Pasha, is visited. These torch-bearers also sometimes 
take Amru Ayar for their patron, because they are occupied with bridling the 
camels. All the torch-bearers of the Vi'zirs, clad in armour, beating tambourines 
and castanets, and ci'viug .llhih //aii.s.si/r cs-.s/il/d//, “God render the Sultan 
victorious !” shake heaven and ('artb with llu'ir noise. Tliey adorn their torches 
with (lowers and odoriferous herbs, wrap the cuds of them in atlas, and follow' the 
sacred camel with repeated shouts of “ Allah, yMlab!’’ so that the spectators, 
astonished and surprised, cannot help wc'cpiug from emotion. 

(93) 'I'lic Footmen (llebrcwan, fShatirs,) wdiose patron isy\mru Hen Ommia Saniiri 
who received the girdh' from Ali in the Prophet’s presimce. All Shatirs derive from 
him their descent. Me is buried at Moms. The Shiitirs (footmen) are altogether 
a thousand and sixty men ; besides the forty .SlKitirs instituted by Sultan iNIur.id 
IV., there arc also alt the Shatirs of the dilferenl V'ezirs and I'anirs of the ( .'hief 
Chamberlain and Chief Standard-bearer (Mir Alein), all dressed in gold, witli 
axes in their hands. Thus arrayed, they walk with great pomp like peacocks 
of Paradise. There is no train more l)rilliant in the whole procession ; a torrent 
of light seems to stream over their exterior, and their interior is also a source 
of heavenly light. Some of them are such line young men, that those who see 
them lose their wits. They are costlily dressed in gold and rich stnfls, their 
girdles richly set with jewels, on their heads are suns and other ornaments of gold 
wire, ami on their limbs costly trappings and fringes of the kind called Didcrei, 
and Dehdchi’; another kind used to he worn by Persian Shatirs. In their hands 
they carry, with great dignity, s[)cavs set with jewels, and axes, so that they 
amaze all beholders. They are followed by the Chief of the bakers (Ftmekji-bashi), 
and tlie Chief of the saltmakers (Tuzji-bashi), W'ho pass with their servants and 
pages richly clad in gold. On both sides walk the Mataraji (bottle-bearers) in red 
dolimans, with wire coifis, carrying in their hands the Matara, or water-bottles for 
jmrilication, set with jewels, and the Tufenkji or fusileers, with muskets, richly in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl. The Etmekji-bashrs train resembles that of a Beglcr-beg. 
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As the bakers are the column of faith by their most essential handicraft, they enjoy 
the honour of passing before all other guilds, and pass in this pompous manner. 
The Etinekji-bashi is followed by the chief Colonel of the military water-carriers, 
who wear the feathered kuka (casque), the distinctive head-dress of the colonels 
of Janissaries, and by the chief of the water-carriers of the town (Khunkiar Saka- 
basliissi). They are followed by the chief of the biscuit-bakers (Peksimatji-bashi), 
the inspector of the salt (Tuzeminf), the inspector of the biscuit (Peksimat-emini), 
who pass two and two, surrounded by their servants and pages. Then come the 
Kyaya of the bakers, their Senior (Sheikh) Nakib, Chaushes, and Ileadfellows 
(Yiguit-hashi), in their full dress. Their pages carry in their hands lances and 
spears of Bassora canes of seventeen knots. Lastly come twelve great chapels of 
Turkish music (Mehtcr-khanei Ah' Osman), and on twenty pair of white camels 
eighty royal kettle drnins. When they pass, all playing, the noise of them presses 
men’s brains out of their mouths. Such a splendid procession is granted to the 
bakers, because, of all handicraftsmen, they are the most necessary in the Imperial 
camp. After the procession of the bakers, the surgeons claimed to follow, hut the 
merchants and sailors having disputed with them the precedency, Sultan Murad 
made this contest the object of discussion of a great assembly of all the Ulemas, 
in which it was decided that the sailors should follow immediately after the 
bakers, because the corn is brought in ships to Constantinople, and the bakers 
stand in immediate need of the boatmen, who acknowledge Noah for their patron. 
They obtained an Imperial rescript, granting them the privilege to hold their 
entrance immediately after the bakers. At the same time all the other guilds re- 
ceived likewise their <t>nstitutions (kamin), aj)proved by an Imperial rescript 
(khatti-sherif). 

The Seventh Section, 

The Sailors and boatmen of the Black Sea. 

(94) The sailors or boatmen (Keshtiban, Gemiji,) are nine thousand men and 
sail in many thousand vessels, called Chaika, Karamursal, Zerenba, Sakoleva, &c. 
they arc a gallant troop of tars patronised by Noah. But the captain of the Red 
Sea, who, in the time of the Prophet, embraced the Islam, was Abul-mohann 
from Omman ; he was girded by Ins Ben Malek, ar 4 f mnd his grave in the sea of 
Onnnan. 74iese boatmen and sailors, all neatly dressed, make their appearance 
with Chaikas, and Kara-mursal, filled with armed troops, which they drag along 
with large cables, and with from seventy to eighty Chaiks taken from the Cos- 
sacks of the Black Sea. When they arrive before the Alai-koshk, they represent 
a battle between their own Cliaiks and Kara-mursal and the Chaiks of the 
Cossacks, Tliey take the Cossack boats, upset their crosses, and make the men 
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prisoners, while the music of the Infidels plays a mournful air of retreat with their 
trumpets and organs. The mussuhnan Cliaiks then tow those of the Infidels, and 
fire off their large muskets, crying out in chorus y/iyu Mold, Tha Mold (the song 
of the (ireck sailors when towing), or DaimalLili, Daimallah. They dress their 
ships with many flags, pennants and streamers, and pass by firing the guns of their 
boats. 

(95) The Caulkers (Kalafatjian), a thousand men with three hundred shojw. 
Their patron, Sa’d Ben Obeid, was girded liy Selman. Tliey are the assistants 
(yamak) of the sailors, 'fhcy caulk lioats, which arc dragged along like the 
former upon lioards, saying 'I'artalui 'I'drlak Tartarok, the noise made by their 
mallets, which tlu'y carry in their hands. Their clothes are all smeared with pitch 
and tar, and their head-dress is made of sprigs ; they carry on iron-hooked poles 
bundles of rushes from the mountains in the neighliourhood of Kaghid-khanah. 
They pass, caulking the boats, firing them with their lighted rushes, greasing them, 
and threatening, from time to time with tlieir mallets, the beholders, to whom 
they cry, “ Cet out of the way !”“ Take care of the play!” lYc. Thus crying, 
they pass on firing their guns. 

(9G) The Oakum-makers (Istupil bokrehjf), five hundn'd men with one hundred 
shops. Their patron is not known to me, but is most probably SaM Ben Obeid. 
They pass twisting oakum with jiitch, at the jmblic; processions. 

(97) The Oakum-dealers, (Istupjian). They have no shops, but walk in the 
streets of Constantinople with bags at their backs, crying out for oakum, and if 
they find some maid-servants in solitary places, they buy their oakum of them. 
They are altogc.'ther two hundred men, who pass along with the oakum-makers, 
who twist it with pitch. I'heir cry is Nooh eU (hr, “ 'I his is Noah’s hand.” 'I’heir 
patron also is Sa’d Ben Obeid. 

(98) The joiners, ship-builders, ( Marakozan). They have no shops, but are to lie 
found at Galata, 'rop-khanah and Kassim-pasha in porches (Lonja), and are the proper 
ship-huildcrs ; their business is not understood by the common joiners (Nejar), 
they nundjcr three thousand men ; some of them arc Moslims, some Greeks, and 
some franks. 'I'lieir patron is Noah, who first, to save human kind from the deluge, 
built the ark, according to the instruction of Gabriid, on the model of the breast- 
hone of a goose. He wrote on the mast. Yd llajiz, “O all-guarding! on tin; 
oars, Yd serioz-zdjer, “ O speeding the victory ! ” on the deck. Yd If (is/'i, “ O all- 
vast!” on the ship’s head. Yd Kdwi,“0 all-strong!” on the stern. Yd Ddlin, 
“ O Eternal!” and on the rudder, Yd Mdiwt-dl-nwsidhim, “ O distributing the di- 
rection in the right way !” To those who entered the ship he lead the veise of 
the Koran, “ In God’s name, who puts her under sail, and to an anchor, tor the 
Lord is All-merciful, All-clcmont.” Noah having built the ark, called togethei, as 
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it is mentioned in tlie Koran, his children and relations. Seventy-seven men 
entered the ark, with seven hundred kinds of animals. Having been forty days on 
the waters, it sto])j)ed at last, as tlie verse of the Koran mentions, on Mount Jiidi 
(Ararat) near Mossul on the day of 'Ashura. All the people of the ship, on that 
day, cooking their provisions in one kettle, it became a kind of hodge-podge, called 
'ash lira. Of all the children of Noah, Cana’n alone, being a misbeliever, did not 
enter the ark, but retreated to the Oasis of Egypt, where he is now lying in a 
cavern, which is a place of pilgrimage much resorted to by the Copts. All men 
now existing are descended from the seventy, who were saved in the ark, and all 
animals from the seven hundred kinds above mentioned. This is the reason why 
Noah is called a second Adam. The joiners, shipbuilders, consider themselves to 
be so many companions of Noah, who was the first ship-builder. But the first 
ship, in the time of the Prophet, was built at Jedda by Sheikh 'Amer Newati, who 
made voyages to Yemen and 'Aden, and always brought some present to the Pro- 
phet. By the effect of his blessings this Sheikh Newati lived to the time of Caliph 
Abd-ul-mclik ; his tomb is at Jedda. The shipbuilders pass clad in armour, 
carrying in their hands saws and hatchets, borers and rules, &c. and building a 
boat, which is rolled along. I'hey cry out, “ O our patron ! O Noah !” and play 
various tricks. 

(99) The Rope-makers (Orghanjian) have their establishment in the ditch of 
Galata, behind the Arsenal, and on the Ok-meidan ; they are five hundred men. 
Their patron is Sheikh Abd-allah Ifabli, who is buried in Yemen. They make in 
the ditch of Galata all kinds of large and small cables and ropes, such as Jankur- 
tanin, Gumena, Palanpr, Khurnialifi (date-rojies), Ispartshina, Khalat, tkc. In the 
time of war, by land, they twist I’opes for the guns. They pass twisting ropes, 
crying “ Ay a Mola !” 

(100) The Hemp merchants (Kcnderjian). They not only sell hemp and 
cotton, but also ropes, and are the assistants (yamak) of the boatmen ; they 
number three hundred men. They pass on wagons, selling ropes and pack- 
thread. 

(101) The Sailmakers (Yelkenjmn), three hundred men, with ninety shops. 
They make all kinds of sails, and their oldest patron is Seth, but who it was at 
the Prophet’s time, I do not know. They pass o' w igons, sewing sails. 

(102) Tlie Pitch and Tar-makers (Ziftjian, Katranjian). They prepare all 
sorts of pitch and tar, and carry jacks filled with it, crying, “ Give way,” they 
throw pitch and tar on the people’s faces and clothes, and play a thousand merry 
tricks of that kind. 

(103) The Mast and Yard makers (Screnji) are two hundred men. They sell 
in their sho[)s at Galata, Top-khanah and Kassim-pasha, masts, yards, ribs, 
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planks and all sorts of wood necessary for the construction of a ship. Clad in 
armour, they pass on foot, rolling along masts, yards and oars, crying “ Hai ” and 
“ Ilui ; while the Serenji-bashi, with his Kyaya passes on horseback witli great 
pomp. 

(101) I he Purnp-makers (Tuliimbajian) arc eiglity men witli seven shops. 
I do not know who is their patron. Passing by on wagons, tlicy perforate with 
borers great trees, converting them into pumps. If a ship springs a leak they im- 
mediately establish their pumps, and exhaust the water, in a way well worth 
beholding. 

(10.5) The ('ompass- makers (Pussolajian) are forty-five men, with ten shops. 
Their patron ol old is (Ihuria, and the one living in the time of the Prophet, 
Ibrahim Moghrebi, the Astronomer, who had no equal in the science of the skies. 
He was Mowakit, or time-keeper of the Prophet, and was girded in his presence by 
Ins I5en Malek. His tomb is in the court-yard of the great nioscpie at Yenbii, 
where his grave was laid, by his own compass, straight towards the Kibla. The 
compas.s-niakers try their compasses on the Mihrab of the mosipic of Sultan 
Bayazid II., because it reposes on strong foundations of a true direction. They 
pass on wagons, trying their conqiasses and loadstones. 

(lOtJ) The Sand-watchmakers (Kumsa’tjian) are twenty men with fifteen shops. 
They are assistants of the boatmen, who stand in need of their assistance ; they 
exhibit on their wagons a show of sand-watches. The first sand-watch was in- 
vented by Josejih, who, when shut up (by his brethren) in the well, contrived this 
preparation to fix the times of prayer. In the Prophet’s time the patron of this 
art was Talha Ben Olieid, the Prophet’s watchmaker. Thiy pass along with great 
modesty. 

(107) The Map-makers (Khartajian) are but fifteen, with eight shops. 'I'liey 
are deeply versed in all kinds of sciences, and possess didcrent languages, particu- 
larly the Latin, in wdiich they read the geographical works, Allas minor and Majipc- 
monde. They lay down in their drawings the seas, rivers and mountains of the 
whole world, and sell their works to sailors and navigators. The science of charts 
is the soul of navigation, because on them the road is traced lor ships in every 
direction of the comjiass, and there is laid down whether the places resorted to are 
islands, ports, shallows, rocks, deep waiter, &c. according to which directions, navi- 
gators undertake their voyages on tiie ocean. Their patron is Akarma, the son of 
Abiijehel. Mecca being conquered in the tenth year of the Hejira, Sofian and 
Akarma turned Moslims and were girded by Selmau. Akarma became the patron 
of sailors because he had been taught the art of navigation by his father, Abii- 
jehel, and his uncle Abiileheb, and carried it, by numerous voyages, to great per- 
fection. Abiileheb and Abujchel were two cursed materialists (Dehriiin), who 
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were not cnliglitcned by the ray of direction. Abidcheb is mentioned in the 
Koran, foretelling him, that he shall descend into hell, carrying wood with a rope 
round his neck. Abujehel was killed at the battle of lledr Flonain. The Map- 
makers pass on waggons, their shops adorned with all kinds of charts and maps, 
and assuming a character of great dignity. 

(I OS) The Divers (Dhalghijian or Ghawass) have no particular shops, but their 
abode is in porches (Lonja) at Galata and Kassim-pasha ; they number about three 
hundred men, for the greatest part Arabs from Moghreb, Alexandria and Rosetta. 
All the inhabitants of the island of Symo (Sinbeh), opposite Rhodes, are divers. 
The island having been concpiered by Suleiman, was given, as wakf, to the mos(pie 
of Siileiman at Constantinople. The inhabitants are four thousand Greeks, who 
pay kharaj, and arc all expert divers, only to be rivalled by the divers of Hormuz. 
They take oil into their mouths, and dive to the depth of seventy fathoms ; arrived 
at the bottom, they spit out the oil, the drops of which are converted under water 
into so many looking-glasses, by which they espy even a larthing or a needle on 
the ground ; then picking it up, they ascend again the height of seventy fathoms, 
with an art no less admirable than the diving down to such a depth. They bring 
up, from the bottom of the sea, sponges and the goods of ships. Their patron. 
Sheikh Ivluiled Ommani, lived on the shores of Ilormiiz, where he fished for pearls, 
and sent them from time to time as presents to the Prophet’s tamily. He was 
girded by Ins Ben Malek and became the patron of divers. His tomb is in the 
Abyssinian island, Miissowa; I had the good fortune to visit it seven times. God’s 
mercy upon him ! 'fhe Divers arc not armed like the other guilds, but they have 
round their loins an apfon, and Arab divers even go without it. At their cars they 
have hairs of mermaids (Denis-malcki). Some carry large sharp knives, to cut, in 
case of necessity, the cables of ships, and to defend themselves against crocodiles 
and sharks, in the depths of the sea. 

Story of a Crocodile. 

My friend, El-haj Nassir, a diver, I’elated to me the following story. “ Having 
one day, by order of Miistarli Mustafi Pasha, dived before IIabesho\vassi in order 
to obtain pearls, I met some crocodiles, who making towards me did not seem dis- 
posed to grant me jiardon, and the largest of tliem swallowed me. I was not 
afraid, neither did I lose confidence, but finding myself in a dark place, where I 
could breathe, I continued to perform respiration, although I was unable to 
move. I now fancied I was going to be digested, and turned my thoughts to my 
Creator, of whom I begged deliverance. In this perplexity I began to press the 
knife I had n my hand against t he (ish’s side, and to make the best work of it I 
could. I soon perceived that the lungs and liver remained without action, and 
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some time after saw that the whole fish began to be melting. Collecting my 
spirits I dragged myself up to the mouth, and sallied forth with great intrepidity, 
but found myself, to my very great astonishment in another dark place, which I 
immediately conceived to be another fish’s belly, who had swallowed up the croco- 
dile. Recollecting myself, I saw there was no possibility of getting safely out of his 
mouth, but taking refuge in God 1 cut open his side with my knife, and getting by 
that means again into the water, I came up and reached the shore in safety. Lying 
there on the beach, I saw the very same tisb, from whose belly I had escaped, 
throwing himself upon the sea, and ejecting from his nostrils two streams, the 
height and size of a minaret, and then taking the direction of Kharkova, east him- 
self ashore there, in Mustafa Pasha s presence. The next day I put myself in the 
road to join Mustafii Pasha, when the (ish was dragged on shore, and saw the very 
cleft, through which I had made my escape, with the rest of the crocodile found in 
the belly ; this was averred by a regular protocol, signed by authentic witnesses,” 
I myself, poor Kvliya, met at Kharkova the witnesses, who vouched to me the 
truth of Nassir’s story. l?c it as it may, most certain it is, that there are in the sea 
many crocodiles, and many divers who have not had so lucky an escape. .lonas 
and this Nassir may be cpiotcd as the only examples known. The divers pass in 
the public processions stark-naked, crying “O All -diving, O All-bestowing!” 

(109) The Ship-salvors (Gunbashi), are five hundred men, who have no ])roper 
shops, but stay at Galata along with the caulkers. If a ship has been submerged, 
it is their business to bring two ships along side of it, and to wind it up with the 
assistance of divers and machines. It is a wonderful work. Their patron is 
San’allah from Cordova, who was girded l)y Sehnan Pak. iHc is buried in Anda- 
lusia. They pass armed with large ])oles and pales, turning round the wheels of 
their machines, and crying out, “ God make it easy !” 

(110) The Speculators in corn and barley (Nulfmjian), arc a thousand and five 
men, with four hundred shops ; they are the ruin of the ship-owners, because 
buying corn when it is cheap, and keeping it in magazines, they sell it in time of 
scarcity at exorbitant prices. They are a bad set of usurers, and lodge for the 
greatest part at the I'lour-hall, and at Missr-iskclessi, and are coarse, unfeeling 
Turks from Caramania. They ought to assist rather than ruin the ship-owners ; 
they pass in public processions along with them, measuring corn and h;irley, 
and throwing some out among the spectators, crying, “ Bliss from thee, O 
Lord!” “Gain from thee, OGod!” Bereket semlm i/a Mei'ki : O'liaiiiincl senden 
Yallah! 

(111) The Merchants of the Black Sea (Bazirghdn Kara Denis). They have no 
less than two thousand mag.azines, and are not less than seven thousand indivi- 
duals. Their patron is the Prophet himself, who was both merchant and soldier 
for God’s sake at the same time. He carried on trade with Khadija’s goods to 
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Bassra near Damascus, and shared with her the profits. They make a show of 
their goods and merchandize at the public processions. They are followed by 
the Iteis or Captains, who pass armed on Arabian blood-horses in the dress of the 
Algerines; before them walk the cabin boys and sailors, with their boatswains 
and masters rolling along ships ; crying, “ Aya Mola,” firing guns and muskets, 
unfurling flags and pennants, and rending the air with their noise. Behind 
them come eight chapels playing full music. Tlie guilds, which are reckoned 
assistants (yamak) to the sailors are eighteen in number. 

The Captains of the White Sea having heard that after the Captains of the Black 
Sea, the Butchers were to pass, assembled together and presented a general petition 
to Sultan Miin'id IV., saying, that they had heard that the blood-shedding butchers 
were to pass before them, which would be their complete ruin, and an everlasting 
shame to them. “ Our brethren,” they said, “ tlie Captains of the Black Sea, who 
acknowledge Noah for their senior, may walk before us, according to your order, 
but we, who do the service of Mecca and Medina, who enrich the capital with the 
provisions of Egypt, and carry seventy thousand pilgrims to the place of their des- 
tination ; why should we yield the rank to the butchers.” Sultan Munid, in order 
to make up the (juarrel between them and the butchers, issued his commands in 
the following terms. “ Indeed, besides that they supply the capital with ])rovi- 
sions, they have also taken Noali for their protector ; they are a respectable class 
of men, who militate in God’s ways against the infidels, and .are well skilled in 
many sciences. They may also pass in great solemnity, and then be followed by 
the butchers.” It is in this sense th.it the Khatti-shcn'f, regidating the rank of the 
Captains of the MeditATanean and of the butchers, w.as issued. 

As to rank and precedency in public processions ; a diflerent principle is laid down 
for the common military processions from that of the guilds when the Imperial 
Camp is moving. The rank in the first c;ise is settled by the rule : “ This is the 
canon of old, that the slaves are followed by the Lord.” These processions, there- 
fore, arc opened by the light troops, after which come the Begs, Vezirs, and She- 
rifs, and then the Emperor himself; but in the procession of the Camp’s moving 
the contrary takes place ; for then first walk the Ulemas, the Molds, the Judges 
of the camp, the Doctors, the Bakers, the sacred camel, and the sailors as belong- 
ing to the bakers, followed by the lower guilds. 'leuce they are always disputing 
for the rank, which is fixed by the Em{)eror’s rescripts. 

The Eighth Section. 

The C.'iptains of the White Sea, who appear in the most gorgeous pomp in spite 
of all other guilds, and pai ticuiarly of the butchers, who had contested with them 
the precedency, 

(112) The Captains of the Caravellas, Galeons, and other ships, having fired 
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from them a triple salute at the Senii’s point, pour all their men on shore, where 
they })lace on stages some hundred small boats and drag them along with cables, 
shouting “ Aya Mold.” In these boats are seen the (inest cabin boys dressed in 
gold doing service to their masters, who make free with drinking. Music is played 
on all sides, the masts and oars are adorned with pearls and set with jewels, the sails 
are of rich stuffs and embroidered muslin ; on the top of the masts are a couple of 
boys whistling tunes of ISilistria, and crying Ala rccreh (lake and give). They are 
eight thousand tars (Dais) of Algiers armed with muskets, wearing red caps, and 
busy in their different functions as sail-makers, cable-makers, provision-men, he., 
they cry “ 'i’era Mold,” “ Forza Foggia,” “ Dana Fuga,” and various other words 
of sailor-cant, which they utter to the honour of God. Thus they i)ass on to the 
Alai-koshk. Arrived at which they meet five or ten ships of the Infidels, with 
whom they engage in battle in the presence of the Fmperor. The Infidels 
announce the intention of destroying their ships, but the Moslims cry that they will 
take them entire. Thus the show of a great fight is represented with the roaring 
of cannons, the smoke covering the sky. At last the Moslims becoming vic- 
tors, spread over the sliips of the Infidels, take Irooty and cliasc the fine Frank 
boys, carrying them off from the old bearded Infidels, whom they put in chains, 
upset the crosses of their (lags, dragging them astern of the ships, which low the 
ones taken, under the universal Mohammedan shout of Allah! Allali ! The 
Turkish music of the victors mingles with the melancholy tunes of the Frank pipes 
and organs, some thousand Levnids drag along the shi{)s, with the usual cry 
of “ Aya Mold,” and are followed by all the Captains, who amount to no less than 
three thousand, with the men of their sliips, of a thousaifd galeons, six hundred 
barges and two thousand Chaiks and Kara mursal, amounting to the number of 
twenty thousand. Never before the time of Sultdn Murad IV. was there seen so 
brilliant a union of mariners. The patron of these Cajdains of the White sea is 
also Noah, and in the Prophet’s time Abul-mohann Ommdni. The three thousand 
hefore-mentioned Captains are mounted on horseback, marching two and two, their 
cabin boys going before them in the guise of Shatirs, with newly coined money 
in their hands, some armed witli Moorish muskets, others with halberds. Before 
the Captains* are carried the flags of the ships embroidered, and ship-lanterns 
of gold, they themselves are dressed in sable pelisses and other precious studs. 
When, at the close of the whole train, arrives the suite of Karamfmli Ah' Beg, all 
eyes grow dim from the splendour of his dresses and arms set with jewels. Ilis 
men and boys pass, the first with great majesty and pomp, the second all clad in 
gold. Then comes Ah Kapiidan himself, surrounded by his Shatirs, Matarajis and 
Tufenkjis (messengers, bottle bearers, and fusileers) with the Miijcvezeh on his 
head, and in a sable pelisse. Karamanli Ah Pasha is the commander of all the 
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captains of tlie Archipelago. He receives from the Imperial treasury a lantern, two 
tails, drum, and banner, and the governorship of Rhodes ; as Governor of Rhodes 
he commands the fleet of seven hundred sail full of pilgrims, whom he carries 
every year to Egypt. In the spring he weighs anchor at Beshik-tash on the day 
of Khizr (24 April), then sails one ship after the other like the flight of cranes, 
and salutes the point of the Serai with from forty to fifty guns fired by every ship 
as it passes, the sailors all shouting, “ God make the voyage easy !” On the 
return from Egypt the fleet brings rice, lentils, hernj), sugar, henna, and different 
eatables and beverages, besides many hundred black Abyssinian slaves, which 
Karamunlf Ali Pasha presents to the Emperor. His train in the public procession 
and that of the chief of the bakers are the most brilliant of all. He is followed 
by a great number of fine boys his pages, and the eightfold Ottornanic chapel. It 
is a wonderful show of gallant men. The guilds of the yanuiks, or assistants of 
the Captains of the White sea are the following. 

(113) The Joiners, ship-builders of the White Sea, whose patron was Noah of 
old, but in the Prophet’s time Amer Newati. Their shops arc at Galata in the 
porches (Lonja). 

(Il l) The Builders of Prames are seven hundred men. 

( 1 1 5) The men of the Maonas (a kind of tender), are seven hundred men, who 
roll maonas along. 

(IIG) The Boatmen (Kaikji) are seven thousand men, with two thousand Kaiks, 
who also roll along their kaiks decked out with ornaments. 

(117) The IMen of the Prames (Pramaji). There arc four thousand six hundred 
and thirteen Prames manned by eight thousand men. 'fhey adorn their Prames 
with flowers. 

(118) The Men of the boats called Chernak. If we should relate the minute 
details of all the guilds just now mentioned, a book would not be sufficient for 
them. The men all pass, crying “ Ilai” and “ Hui.” 

/Iccoiinf of the Dispule of the B/ilelter.s, and the Animosit// of (he different sorts of 

Meirhants, 

The Emperor’s command having been issued, that immediately after the Cap- 
tains of the White Sea the butchers were to folk /, all the great Egyptian mer- 
chants of rice and hemp, of coffee, and sugar, assembled together and began to 
dispute with the butchers. At last they went to the Eanperor’s presence, where 
they made the following speech. “Gracious Emperor! our ships are carrying 
rice, lentils, coffee, and sugar, from Egypt to Constantinople, the captains cannot 
do without us, and we cannot e..ist without them. How can these blood-shedding 
butchers intrude themselves between them and us ! The blood-shedding of the 
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butchers has more than once been the cause of the plague, and in order to avoid this 
danger their shops have been confined to a particular place outside the town. They 
are a set of nasty people, dealing in blood, hut we afford to the capital at all times pro- 
visions of grain and legumes.” The butchers were prepared to answer, and the blood 
which they are wont to shed mounting into their eyes, they said : “ Gracious Lord ! 
our patron is butcher .Tomerd, and our occupation and care is the sheep, an animal, 
which was at all times the object of God’s special mercy, having been singled out as 
food for his servant, man. The sentence whicli establishes meat and flesh to he the 
two first of all goods is known. A poor man may subsist on a bit of flesh five or 
six days. It is known that we enrich the capital with our legitimate gain, whilst 
these merchants are a set of usurers, of whom God si)okc in the Koran, saying, 

‘ God declares sale to be lawful, but usury to be prohibited.’ They bring grain and 
other provisions from Egypt, but accumulate them in their magazines to i)roduce 
an artificial famine and to make illicit profit. The Ottomans do not want their 
rice of Egypt. Rice comes also from Philipolis and Bogbazari and other jilaces. 
Neither do the inhabitants of Rum stand in need of Egyptian bemp, because in Rum, 
hemp is produced at Monastir, Kohirunia, Sirijeh, 'rirhalch, and in Anatoli at 
many thousand places, particularly at ’rrebisoiuh', where linen and shirts are cheai) 
and well worked, so that a Bedouin’s shirt costs no more than twenty dirhems. 
AVhat do we want then with their hemp, which has besides been more than once 
the cause of fires at Constantinople. As to lentils there is an immense (piantity of 
them in Rum and Anatoli, and as to the Egyptian sugar, we reply, that God in 
the Koran has not made the eulogy of sugar but of honey, the purity of which he 
praises. The honey of Athens, Valenlia, and Moldavia, »ls celebrated, each of 
which has seventy particular qualities, and if your Majesty should wish for sugar, 
many thousand quintals of it are produced at Alaya, Adalia, Adana, Selefkeh, 
Tarsus, Payas, Antakieh, Aleppo, Saida, Damascus, Beirut, and 'I'ripolis. What 
do we want, therefore, with Egyptian sugar, and as to the coffee it is an innova- 
tion, which curtails slec|) and the generating power in man. Coffee-house’s are 
houses of confusion. Coffee has been by law declared illicit in the great collections 
of fetw'as, called Bezazieh and Tartar-khanieh, wherein every thing that is burnt is 
declared to be? illegal food; this is also the case with burnt bread. Sherbet, milk, 
tea, badian, salep, and almond-cream are all more wholesome than coffee. If henna 
is a lawful dye for the nails of women and beards of men, you may grind the root 
of lavvadan (laudanum) in a mortar, which if transformed into a paste, dyes TUiils 
and beards of the finest ruby-colour, kills vermin on the body and in the hair, which 
it cleans from dust. There is, therefore, no necessity for henna.” The butchers 
having thus reviled the goods and products coming from Egypt, the l'.gyptian 
merchants replied in the following way : “ Our rice is fine and white, particularly 
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that of Mauzalch, Damiatteh, Fereskur, and Bermial, which if cooked with butter, 
exhales a scent like musk. It has been produced by a wonder of the Prophet, 
before whose time neither rice, nor rose-water, nor bananas, nor jujubes were 
known. As to lentils, it is known by the tradition, that they shall grow in 
paradise. Those which are watered with the water of the Nile have more taste, 
and are of a larger size than the lentils of Riimeli. It is impossible for henna to 
be foim^ anywhere bettt'r than in Egypt. The use of it is sanctified by the Sunna, 
or the doings of the Prophet, and there is no reply to that. As to sugar and 
hemp, we allow, that Riim stands not in need of them, because the sugar coming 
from Frengistan is finer. But say now, ye butchers! what is the profit of your 
trade to the Imperial treasury ? we give of the cargoes of our fleet coming from 
Egypt annually no less than eleven thousand purses to the customs. If your Majesty 
adverts to our just claims, our precedency over the butchers in public entrances 
must be decided in our favour.” The merchants having ended their speech, the 
Mufti Yahya Efendi and Moid Ahmed Efendi read the passage of the tradition : 

The best of men is he who is useful to mankind,” meantime the Emperor made 
out an Impei'ial rescript, by which the precedency of the merchants over the 
butchers was decided, to the great delight of the first, who, leaping for joy, 
passed immediately after the captains of the White sea. 

Ninth Section. 

Of the Egyptian merchants and other merchants of the Archipelago in the time 
of Sultan Munid IV. the nurnlier of magazines amounted to six thousand, and of 
merchants altogether fo ten thousand. The great merchant Haji Kassim, who, in 
the year of the expedition against Khotin, barred seven of his magazines with leaden 
bolts, is said to have been worth fifty thousand jiurses. There are a great number 
of rich merchants w ho have commercial establishments in India, Arabia, Persia, 
Yemen, and Frengistan. They all walk clad in sable pelisses, followed by from forty 
to fifty servants. At the public procession, the milliners, their servants, adorn 
their shops with jewels and sjninkle rose-water out of gulabdans (vases for rose- 
water) on the spectators. They also burn musk and ambergris in bukhur- 
dan (censers) which are set with jewels, so that all the spectators become per- 
fumed. The merchants themselves follow two i .d two in costly dresses like so 
many vezirs. Their patron of old was Hud, and then the Prophet himself, who 
carried on for Khadija the trade to Bassra, near Damascus, and shared the profit 
of his trade between Khadija and his mother. He has left the saying : “ Who 
gains is God’s favourite.” 

(119) T'le rice-merchards » Razirgani J’irinj), are three hundred men, with forty 
shops, and are lamous for the great number of fine boys their servants. Their 
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patron is Safwan, the Indian, who always brought rice from India as presents to llie 
Prophet, and sold the rest. He was girded by Schnan Pak. His tomb is in India, 
bnt I did not visit it. They pass, measuring rice, throwing it on the spectators, 
and crying : IV/ ghum, “ O all- sufl'icioit !” 

(120) The Merchants of lentils (Adsjian) are three hundred men, with seventy 
shops. Their patron is Khatcm Addasi, vvlio received the girdle from Selman. 
His tomb is near Orfa, on the border of tlic ditcli of Ilarran. I'hi'y [tass, tlirow- 
ing out lentils amongst the poor from their wagons. 

(121) The Henna merchants (Kinajiiin) an; fifty-live men, with fifteen shops. 
Their patron is Imam Attar, from B/dbeis, ho was a disciple of Ins Ben IVbilek. 
They are occupied in their shops in making up packets of Henna or Kena, some 
of which they distribute cunongst the spectators. 

(122) The Merchants of mats are forty-live men, witli twenty shops. Their 
first patron was Solomon, The tomb of tlieir second patron, who lived in the time 
of the Prophet, and was girded by Schnan Pak, is in Temcn. They adorn their 
shops with various kinds of mats, and pass, like the preceding guilds, all clad in 
antiour. 

(123) The Merchants of linen (Ketanjian) are two hundred and eight men. 
Their first patron was the old Persian King, Husheng, who first planted the seed 
of cotton, and w'atered it with his urine, by which operation hemp was prodina'd, 
which has even now the smell of urine. In the Prophet’s time, Khadija was tlic 
patron of this corporation, who, having become the Prophet’s wife, was girded by 
him, and has since patroni/.ed all planters of liemp and merchants of thread. The 
hemp, known by the name of Khadija Ketanligln, grows wild by itself in the valley 
of Fatima, but from its [n’oduct being obtained with much dilliculty, the inhabitants 
of Mecca stand in need of Egyptian linen, and yon find in the linen-merchants’ shops 
of Mecca every kind of it, 

(121) The Merchants of sugar and sweetmeat (Shekerjian) are one hundred men. 
Their patron is Hosscin Ben No.ssair, who.se tomb is at Bassra ; hence the; sweet- 
meats of Bassra excel those of all other plact'S. He received the girdle from 
Schnan I’lik in Ah’s presence. They pass in the procession, adorning their shops 
with all sorts of sweetmeats, 

(125) The Merchants of musk sherbets (Eshribei-mumessik) are an hundred 
men, with fifty-five shops. Their patron is Halwayf Omar. Ilii'y pass exposing 
to public view in china vases and tankards every kind of sherbet made ol rlud/arb, 
ambergris, roses, lemons, tamarinds, &c. of different colours and scent, which they 
distribute among the spectators. 

(12()) The Merchants of ^offoe (Kahwejian) are three hundred men and shoj/s. 
They arc great and rich merchants, protected by Sheikh Shadeh, who was girded 
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by Weis-ul-karnf with tiie Prophet’s leave. Shadcll was the servant of Wcis-ul- 
karni in Yemen, where he is buried. Weis-ul-kann tied on the girdle of no less 
than seventy individuals, who shall all be mentioned in their places. These 
merchants pass measuring out their coffee and crying, “ this I give for a thousand, 
and this for an hundred piastres.” They are followed by the Slnih Bender 
(provost of merchants) the Bazirgan-baslu (head of merchants) and the Director 
of the Kibla (Ehli Kibla), three individuals who belong to the corporation of 
merchants, of whom we are going to speak separately. 

The Shah Bender has no particular shop, but lodges at the lloney-hall. His 
pattern is Amru Ibn-ul-Aass, who is buried on the south side of Cairo, near Imdm 
Shah’i. He takes cognizance of all letters of exchange and bills, and is a rich 
wealthy man, who has great authority over all merchants. The Bazirgan-bashi, 
or head of merchants, acknowledges for his pattern Abiil-luir of Yemen, girded by 
Weis-ul-karni, he died, being poisoned for his riches at Mecca, where he lies buried. 
'I'he Director of the Kibla, who lodges at the old Bezestiln, is also a man of great 
authority among the merchants, he was girded by Sehnan, and is buried I do not 
know where. Each of these three great functionaries is accompanied by a train of 
three hundred armed men, and some wealthy merchants, who walk at the heads of 
their horses. They are followed by boys richly clad, behind whom comes the 
eightfold Turkish music. 

The Tenth Section. 

(127) The Butchers (Kassab), of whom there arc in the whole jurisdiction of 
(.Constantinople seventeen hundred, with nine hundred and ninety-nine shops. 
Their patron is Kissab .i^jmerdan, who was girded by Ali in the Prophet’s presence, 
and is buried at Baghdad. They are almost all Janis.saries. They pass clad in 
armour on wagons, exposing to public view in their shops, adorned with rich 
stuffs and Howers, fat sheep of Karamania, weighing from forty to fifty occas, and 
sheep coming from Mikhahj, Osmdnjik, Brussa, and Kill on the Black Sea. They 
trace on their white flesh figures with safron, gild their horns, cut them up with 
their large knives (satur), and weighing them in yellow-coloured scales, cry : “ Take 
the occa for an asper, take it my soul, it is an excellent roast dish.” Thus saying, 
they parade with their large knives and cutlasses, passing on foot in the pro- 
cession. 

(128) The men of the Sal-khanah (the place where cattle are slaughtered), are 
three hundred. Their patron is Abraham, because, when he was to sacrifice his 
son Ismail, God sent a ram, whom he killed in the place of Ismail. In remembrance 
of which the Prophet instituted the .fea.st of sacrifice, called I’idi-asha (the little 
Bairam). Kassab Jomerdan, above-mentioned, is the patron of those who sell 
sheep already slain, and Abraham of those who slay them ; some name, instead of 
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the last, Halmi the son of Jezar, who was girded by Ins Ben Malek. He himself 
was slain like a sheep when sleeping by his infidel wife, and is buried at Aden. 
They adorn their shops with diflerent kinds of leaves, and jiass scorching and 
flaying sheep. They wear in their girdles large butchers’-knives of silver, and in 
their hands large ropes, parading the flayed bides of sheep. 

(129) 1 he Butchers of beef (Kassabi-sighir), are two hundred men, with an 
hundred shops. They are patronized by Sofian Tluiri, girded by Ali, and buried 
at Mecca. They pass on wagons, laying out the meat of fat oxen. 

(130) Idle Butchers of the Jews (Kassabi-ychudan) are two hundred men, and 
kill the meat for the accursed Jews, who do not touch meat killed bv butchers of 
another sect. They have no patron, Imt nevertheless adorn their shops in a most 
brilliant way in spite of all the other butchers. 

(131) The Keepers of the sheep-folds (Mandrajian). There are no less than two 
thousand Mandras in the neighbourhood of Constantinople and of Bewendchiftlik, 
in each of which there are from seventy to eighty slicep, with from forty to fifty 
smart boys belonging to the Mandra, who pass armed. 

(132) The Labourers of the farms (Chiftlikjian). The great men of Constan- 
tinople possess in its environs a thousand and sixty farms (Chiftlik), each of which 
is provided with at least ten men necessary for the service. 

(133) The Keepers of the watering-places for the cattle (Kkrekjiiin). In the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople are eight hundred watering places (I'^.krek), where 
bulls, sheep, and goats make their stay, at each of which ten fresh boys at least are 
found as servants. 

(131) The Milk-men (Sayaluvlban). Around Constantinople there arc seven 
hundred places for milking sheep, where five thousand young men are employed. 

(135) The Men of the sheep-cotes (A'ghiljian). There are at Constantinople two 
thousand aghils (sheep-cotes), which are established during six months of the year 
in the mountains, and where sheep are bred. After the day of Khizr (April 25th), 
the price of lambs being fixed, these aghils are so many places of pleasure, where 
all kinds of dairy produce and cheese are to be got. Four thousand flourishing 
young men attend the service of these two thousand aghils. 

(136) The’ Men of the oxen-stalls (Tokat-halban-sighir). In the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople, on the side of the aqueducts to Tokura and the black stones 
(Kara-tiish), and to the mountains of Isternija, are a thousand ox-stalls (Tokat), 
which are filled with many hundred thousand cattle at the autumnal equinox, 
when the time for curing hams draws near. There are five thousand drivers 
attached to these stalls, who also pass armed in the public processions. These 
Mandrajis, Chiftlikji, Sayaji A'ghilji, Tokatji, and Sudji, are a hard and merciless 
set of people, who sometimes, out of Constantinople, rob and kill male and female 
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slaves. Some of them carry the men and women they can get hold of over to 
Moldavia and IVallachia, and into the country of the Cossacks. They are a cursed 
race of Infidels, who acknowledge for their chief Modikurb, to whose share fell the 
cattle taken from the enemy in all victories, and who is said to have first established 
the dillbrent kinds of stables and stalls mentioned by the names of Mandra, A'ghil, 
Chiftlik, Saya, and Tokat, furnished with fresh boys. Hamza, the Prophet’s 
uncle, tied on with his permission the girdles of seventy men, the first of whom was 
Modikurb, whose tomb is not known. Me was one of the richest of the Prophet’s 
com{)anions. The patron of the l)oys of all these establishments for breeding and 
grazing cattle is Nassr 8heja’a of llassra, who was girded by Ins Ben Malek. His 
tomb is in Wadi-ul-kera, which is visited by pilgrims. He is buried there alongside 
of the great road under a small cupola. 

(137) The Shepherds (Choban, Itayan) are nine hundred men. Their first 
patron was Moses, and in the Prophet’s time A'n Ben Shadek, girded by Selman 
Pak, who is buried at Yemen. 

(138) The Milkmen of buffaloes (Siijian Shiirch), are a thousand men, with 
two hundred shops. Their patron is Solian Tluiri, he was girded by Selman, and 
is buried in the upper town of Mecca. Tlicy milk the buffalo-cows, and pass, 
crying: “ Who buys buffalo-milk.” 'I'hey have fine fat cattle. 

(133) The Milkmen of sheeps’ milk (Siijian Ghanem), are eight hundred men. 
.Jethro is their jiatron, and in the Propliet’s time, Abdcn* Werrad Lebani, girded by 
Hamza, and buried at the foot of Mount Ohod. 'I'bcy pass milking sheep and 
goats. 

(MO) The Choesoimwigers (Penirjian). The mnnlxA of tlieir shops and men is 
not known to me. 'I’beir patron is Aliraham, who when he staid at Aleppo (Haleb), 
had a white cow, which was called 'J’huresh-sbeh(*b. He then made all sorts of 
cheeses and other ])roductions of the dairy, such as butter, curds, cream, and cheese, 
with which he treated bis guests. It is from the name of this white cow that Haleb 
is to this day named Haleb-esh-shehba. Haleb signifying to milk, and Sbebba white, 
that is to say, the town where the white cow was milked. The place where Abraham 
milked this white cow, and distributeil the milk to the poor, is shown within the 
mos(pie of the interior castle underneath the minber. It is a stone ’vessel, which 
he filled with milk, and which always filled itself to brim by Abraham’s blessing. 
When Ghuri was Sultan of Egypt and Kertebai, Governor of Alep])o, a stone 
of this milk-vessel having given way, the milk screamed out of the interior castle 
down into the ditch, and ceased not to flow until the conquest of the castle by 
Sultan Selim. In the time of (b - Piophet the patron of the cheesemongers was 
Zeid Kaissari, girded by Ins Ben Mfdek. 

(141) The Cream-merchants (Kaimakji), one hundred men, with forty shops. 
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Their patrons, like the preceding, arc Abraham and Zcid Kaissarf. They spread 
over tlieir Kaimak odoriferous licrbs, and pass by distributing it amongst the 
spectators. 

(142) Tbe Butter-merchants (I'ereyaghjian), are eighty men. 'I'hey have no 
particular shops, but are for the greatest part Jews, who pass without arms with 
their dishes. 

(143) The Curd-merchants (Yoghurdjian). The establishment of Yoghurd is 
below the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, on tbe way to the gate ( 'hatladi-ka[)u ; it 
belongs to tbe Emperor. The private establishments of tliis kind amount to the 
number of an hundred ; the greatest part of them are at Eyyub, where on the 
third day of the Bairum many thousand men assemble to eat kaimak and yogbiird. 
Such excellent Yoghurd can only be found elsewhere on the alps of Bingol (the 
thousand lakes), some say it owes its taste to the l)lessing. of Kyyiib. There are 
also many other places at Constantinople and in its suburbs famous for kaimak 
and yogluu'd. Their patrons are Abraham and Zeid Kaissari. 

(144) The Merchants of the cheese called Tclmeh Bem'r. Tlu^y have no proper 
shops, and are for the greatest part Albanians, who till white bags with this kind of 
cheese, which they carry on their shoulders, crying, “ 'l\hneh-})em'r.” It is so 
fresh and swx^et a cheese, that if mingled ^vith honey and laid on bre.-ad a man may 
cat of it, God knows, till he dies. All these corporations are considered to 
be yaniaks or assistants to the butchers, because their business originates with 
cattle. 

(145) The Chandlers of tallow (Miiinjian Riighan), arc live thousand five hun- 
dred and one men, with tifty shops. They are yamaks or a^istants of the butchers, 
because they stand in need of the tallow and grease of cattle. Their patron is 
Ins Ben Malck, who is buiicd at Kerbela. 

(14(1) The Wax-chandlers (Mumjiant Asscl). There is but one Imperial 
establishment, which is inside of Odun-kapii (the wooden gate), governed by an 
Agbii and inspector, with an hundred men, who make all the wax-caudles for the 
Sultan, the Vezirs, and the great men of Constantinople. The men of the private 
establishments of chandlers pass on wagons with ornamented candles in their 
hands, in lanterns and on poles. They also light many torches and candles 
on their wagons with artificial lights, which appear purple, green, yellow, and 
different colours, to the great terror of the spectators. Sooie candles in burning 
down light tire-works and rockets, which make a great noise. 

(147) The Wax-merchants (Tajirani-shcmi-assel), are an hundred men, with 
tifty-tive shops. They are all Moslims. 'Ihey adorn their litters with different 
shows in wax, and accompany in great pomp their chiefs, the Mumji-bashi (head 
of the chandlers), and Shemi-khanah-nazirf (inspector of the wax-establishment), 
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with whose seal all candles manufactured at the Imperial fabric must be marked. 
If any cheat, by fdling the interior with tallow or tar, they are severely punished. 

(148) 4’lic Butchers of the At-maidan, eighty men, with twenty-shops, are the 
military butchers, who enjoy a kind of fief (tomruk), which is given by the Agba of 
the Janissaries. They furnish every day to the Janissaries a thousand occas of 
mutton, the occa being always three aspers, wliatever the price of meat may be 
at Constantinople, because the deficiency is put to tlje account of the Imperial 
treasury. This is Sultan Suleiman’s canon. 

(14U) The Cooks of the Atmeidan (Ashjian-At-maidan). Amongst the com- 
[)anies who get their meat from the butchers of the At-maidan, there are some 
called Segirdum Ota, or the running companies ; it is an old constitutional exhibi- 
tion which is performed by tliem. In the morning when from seventy to eighty 
horse-loads of fat sheep are kept ready at the shops of the Seven Towers, the cooks 
of all the Janissaries proceed there with great pomj), dressed in black leather gowns 
(ferrajeh), with golden ca|)S (uskiif) on their heads, and black boots ( jizmeh) on 
their feet, accompanied by their servants the kara kullukji (black-guards), and 
wearing in their girdles four or five knives and cutlasses, and as many occas of 
silver chains. In this pomp they carry the meat from the Seven Towers to 
the great place of the Janissaries, called At-maidan, where at the foot of the great 
gate they put their horses in order, and the master cooks range themselves in lines. 
At the same time the common cooks of the running companies assemble at the 
Ta’lim-klianah, or exercise house of the At-maidan, barefooted and bare-lu'aded, 
waiting the signal, whicli is given by a Cliaush, who says a prayer fur the Emperor, 
the whole corps of Jani.«Raries, and their seniors. At tliis moment all the cooks of 
the running companies begin barefoot their race, like lightning, from the exercise- 
house over this oi)en scpiare. Whosoever arrives the first, and first lays hold of 
the* best carcase gets it, even if be be only a recruit just armed. 'I'liose who 
arrive after him carry olf the second and third best, and so on. They then 
take their cloths and carry away what they have obtained to the shops, wliere 
it is weighed, in order to make u[) the weight prescribed by the ordinance, by 
adding or taking away what is necessary. The running cooks become Chaiishes 
by seniority, and by this way get to the first charges of ( Jiaush-biishi and Yenicheri- 
agassi. These butchers and running cooks of the A ri.aidan adorn their shops with 
mutton, and pass |)laying music on their instruments, called chokrir. 

(IbO) The Maying Butchers (Kannarehjian) are two hundred men, with seventy 
shops at the Seven Towers. They carr\ in their hands great cutlasses, and in their 
girdles other knives and instruineni;^ .necessary for flaying sheep. They tinge fat 
sheep with saffron, twist wreath round the horns and pass in pomp. 

(Ifil) The Flaying Butchers of the New tuirden (Kannarehjian Ycni-baghjeh) 
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wlio are employed only for tlu' Emperor’s kitchen, and pass like the others ii\ 
pomp with decorated sheep. 

( 152 ) The Men of the Powder-fahric of At-itiaidan. Tliis is a, powder-fahrie, 
appro})riated to the .hinissaries. I'ilty men exliihit on \vae;ons tlu'ir gunpowder of 
different colours. Tlu* powder which explodes without sound is manufactured by 
them. The ashes employcal therein are of human hones. 

(le)*>) I he (Jhaudlers (3I tlu* At-maidfin are se\'entv-fivi*, apju'opriatial to the 
cor])s ol Janissaries. They i^ive out at a tinu* three caudles lor one para to tlu* 
Janissari(*s ; tlu* loss in price is made up io them out of the Imperial Treasury 
according* to Sulhin Suleiman’s constitution. 

(LVl) The Mandrajis of the Janissari(*s. A company of the rilh'iiuai (Awji) is 
intrusted with the ('are ot some iMandras (sh(*c‘p-walks) in tlu* mountains of Isternija. 
We h ave already mentioned in the descriptiou of the walks of (.'oustaiitinojde, that 
these riflemen amount to a thousand men. These* Mandraji wear grei'u (‘aps, and deck 
out with rich cloths some hundred |)airs of hudalof'S, of tlu* race of those which 
Sultan Sedim hrought from lagy))! , wra;)ping' round tlu ir horns gold or silv(*r leaf, 
and leading them with .gold or silv(‘r cliaius, Ibllowed hy some huiulred larya 
(U)gs (samsiin) like lions, which are each \vd hy two men N\ith (‘hains. Jdieir race* 
comes from Kastennini, they arc* covereu! with satin (atlas) cloth. J'iiese Mandraji 
and Aw ji arc* completely arnu'd, so that they may he conn)ar('d to a walking arsc'iial. 
They cairy all kinds of arms, /'/b. .* dilferent kinds ol’ halberds, (‘.died Chatid- 
harha, (jclben-harha, Sapaghaiuharha, ( ’hengel-harha, and Slush' harha, sAvoi'ds, 
lances, arrows, and hows, cross-hows, slings, liatchets, cudg(*Is, clubs, and malclu 
locks, which they (ire in passing with great noise, cryilg, ‘Mlahi, llu," in a 
way (hat the sky is rent with tlu'ir cries. Jdie above-mentioned corporations f)l 
fdaying l)utch(*rs, INIandrajf, (ihiftlikjf, Ekrckji, vSayaji, A'gliilji, 'lokatii, and Sndji, 
are* all dre’ssed like shej)h('rds, and })ass <lragging along sheep, goats, oxen, hn(- 
faloes, and large rams ol’ Jirjeh in Egypt, which have live* or six horns, and are tlu* 
size of a j)ony. The sh(*[)herds pass along bring mnsk(ds, playing on tluar instrn- 
m(*iUs, called Uoru and Kawall, laughing and j(*sting, and carrying in tlu ir hands 
halberds, ])istols, slings, and sticks with iron points. Tlicy lead in double or triple 
chains large* dehgs, the size of asses, and as lierce as lions, Iroin the* shores ol Africa, 
tlu3 names of whicli are*, Palo, Matshko, Alal)ash, Salliash, I uranuin, Karainaii, 
Komran, Sarhan, Ahi, Ze*rkeh, Wejnn, Yaitan, Wardilia, (ieldiha, Karahash, Alaha- 
rish, and Porch. These dogs are* covered with rich cloths, silver collais, and 
neck-rings, and a circle of iron })oints round the neck. Some ol them are* clael all 
in armour. They assail not only wolves, which c‘nter the stahl(*s and lolds, but 
would even attack dragons and rush into lire. 1 he shepherds Avatch with g]e*at 
care tlio purity of the breed. They give lor a leap Iroiii such a dog oiu' isheep, 
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and foi' a samsi'm, or slicplicrd’s dog of the true breed, five Imndrcd sheep. 
These dogs are descended from tlic shepherd’s dog, which went into tlie cave 
in company with tlic seven sleepers. Tliey cliase the eagle in the air, the croco- 
dile in the rivers, and arc an excellent breed of well-trained dogs. Some of 
those called 'I’eftek-getshissi Korek, have been sold for the sum of from five to 
six hundred piastres. The shepherds look on these dogs as their companions 
and brethren, and have no objection to eating out of the same dish with them ; 
they will also do every thing they are told, and, if bid, will judl down a man from 
his horse, however stout a fellow he may be. The shepherds also lead with 
double chains rams having six or ten horns, and some beautiful sheep all covered 
with rich cloths, clad in girdles set with jewels, and having l)rilliant daggers ; they 
gild their horns, and adorn them with pearl-tassels between the horns, and gold 
rings on their necks, dragging them along with silver chains. 

(l.'jfi) The Keepers of the Lions (Arslanjian), are one hundred men. They pass 
in the procession along with the shepherd’s dogs, but the chief, called Arslanji-bashi 
Kyayassi, according to the Imperial command, passes with the train ol the Kurek- 
bashi. Their ])atron is All, called the lion of (iod, because all lions and savage 
animals came to lay down their heads gently before bim, and to speak with him in 
the language of their condition (zubiini hal). The tomb of Ah (jNIeshhedi Ali) is at 
the distance of five day’s journey from Ihighdad. These keepers of the lions pass 
completely armed, cairying large cudgels in their hands, and confections (Ma’jun) 
of gazelle’s meat, seasoned with opium and other spices, leading each lion with four 
iron chains plated with gold or silver. If one of these lions is enraged and about 
to attack the spectatonts, the keeper holds under his nose the preserved gazelle's 
meat, which makes him tame and (juiet, and in this way he is governed. 

(1.')6) 'I'he Leaders of Hears (Ayijian) are Gipsies who have no patron; they 
inhabit the (piarter called Shah Mahalleh, in the suburb of llalat. They a])pear in 
public processions, being attached and belonging to the hunters, in their train. 
'I'hey number about seventy nion, having strange names, such as Karyaghdi, 
Awara, Diirajak, Hiiibereket, Hazi-oghli, .Sivri-oghli, and Ilaiwan-oghli, leading 
bears by double chains, with cudgels in their hands, and playing' on tambourines. 
11 trom time to time a bear gets up, they cry, “ O ^Vh^ssil ! now show' thy skill ; they 
took thee on the mountain, and have bred thee h c a man. Wheels turn in the 
garden in watering it, why shouldst thou not turn in dancing.” Saying such idle 
words as these, tliey pass playing their tricks betbre the Alai-koshk. Alter them 
come the common butchers all armed, .surrounding the horses of their chiefs, the 
head ol the butchers (Kassab-bashi;, the Colonel of the At-maidan (Maidan Chor- 
bajissi), the Inspector of 'he daughter-houses (Salk-khdnah-emhii), the Colonel 
ol the Hunters, (Awjilar Chorba-jissi), the Inspector of the Wax-candle-housc 
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(Shema a-kluinah-cniini), the Inspector of the sheep (Koyim-emiiu) tlieir Slu'iklis, 
Nakibs, and Kyayas, with their pa^es and servants, every one in splendour like a 
full moon. 1 he I'anperor was so much pleased with their train, that he gave them 
a ]jre.sent of five purses. The procession of the l)utchcrs is followed by that of tlie 
cooks, because they mutually rely on each other. 

The Eleventh Section, 

(157) Tlic Cooks (Ashjian) are five hundred men, with ninety shops. Their 
first patron was Keikawus ; but iu the Proiihel’s time Sheikh Seif-ud-din Khoza’i, 
who having cooked tlie head and feet of tlie victim witli vinegar and garlic, and 
having brought this dish into the Prophet’s presence, lie blessed the Sheikh Khoza’i ; 
he was girded by Ins Ben Malek. ’i'lie Prophet having sometimes a headaclie, 
used to repair to Mount Kbi Koliais, where Khoza’i brouglit to him slu'cp's lu^ads, 
which he used to dine upon. It is for this reason that many thousand pilgrims eat 
sheep’s heads on Mount Kbi Kobais, and get rid for ever by eating this dish of 
headache. The mount is now full of bones of sheeps’ heads. 'I'he cooks are also 
armed at puldic jirocessions, they pass adorning their shojis with china dishes and 
vasc>s, with golden tankards and basins, some dressing heads, some cleaning feet, 
and some distributing what they cook on both sides to the spectators. 'I'he loot- 
men carry over their shoulders on iron spiairs bulls’ heads dressed with saffron, 
sheeps’ heads, feet of bulls, and slice]), crying to the standers by, “ 'fake it my dear, 
all greasy, all hot, all vinegared and garlicked.” Showing them the dressed heads 
iu this way; they play a thousand tricks. 

(158) The Sheep-drivers (Jelb-keshani-ghancm), are great and rich merchants, 
who have their seats in Moldavia, ^^'allachia, Kavala, Selanik,'ri‘rhala, Morea, Anatoli, 
and 'rurcomania, and jiossess sometiiiK's many hundred thousand herds. 'Fliey are 
altogether two thousand men. At the time that Ali Efendi was inspector of the 
mouth, there were consumed at Constantinople on the feast of victims (I’idi-azha) 
eight million sliec]), according to the official statement given to Sultan Murad IV. 
'fhe <laily provision of Constautinojile is twenty seven thousand, besides five hun- 
dred which ave slain for the use of the Serai, and distributed among the great, and 
those which are distributed every day to the .Tanissaries, Bcstaiijis, and Ajenn's, 
which each day amount altogether to eight hundred slice]). In the official statement 
given to Sultan Murad IV. the total number of sheep slain daily for the use of 
(/'onstantinople wais ])ut down as thirty-eight thousand. God knows the immber 
of sheep slain in other countries ; for although a slice]) brings forth but one* a year, 
yet are all mountains covered with them. Mcamvhile it is a strange thing that 
dogs and swine have every year many young, so that one would believe that the 
world must be filled with them, yet CJod blesses the slice]) because it gets u]) early 
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and brcatlics the wind of divine mercy. The swine on the contrary turns up the 
eartli witli its snout the whole nij^ht, and sleeps through the day. The dog like- 
wise harks the wliole nigdit, and in the morning with its tail between its feet lies 
down to sleep. Therefore the young of swine and dogs never reach a long life. 
'I'his is a wonderful etfect of the wisdom of God. 'Phese sheep-drivers pass at the 
public pi'oeession completely armed on Arabian horses. 

(l.'),9) The Merchants of salted hecf(Jelh-keshan Pasdirmajian) Are six hundred, 
and no less wealthy merchants than the former. Tlie greatest part of them are 
Infidels of Moldavia and APallachia. Their stands, called Saya and Ekrek, have 
been mentioned before. They bring, about the day of Kassem (H. Demetrius), 
three hundred thousand oxen for the provision of ( 'onstantinople, of which they 
itiake Pasdirma (salted beef). They sell their cattle outside the Seven Tow<n\s, 
where they keep it in tlu‘ ditch, d’he excise (baj) is |)ai(l to the Inspector of salted 
beef, and the quarrels are decided by the Naib of salted beef. It is a large Ix'ef- 
market, lasting forty days. In the ollicial statement given to Murad IVh, it is 
related that in the time when AH Agha was inspector of the ( 'ustom-honse, and 
I lossf'in the Niiih of .salted beef, three hundred thousand bulls were immolated. The 
patron of these drivers of slicep and cattle is not known. The heads and feet of 
the victims are dressed by the cooks. These slua'p and cattle driving merchants 
pass on Arabian horsc'^, well dressed, and are a. wondcrl’ully clean trooj). 

(KJO) 'Pile Merchants of dried salted beef ('Pa j ini ni Pasdirma) four hundred men, 
with an lumdrial shops. 'Plu'ir shops are outsitlc of the Wooden gate at (Jalata and 
'Pop-khanah and every where else. Tliey sell dried saltial liei'f, and adorn their 
.shops with hams and sTices of tlie such kinds of meats, and cry to the beholders. 
“ 'Pake Pasdirma.” 

(Kil) 'I'he String Merchants (Kirishjiaii), five hundred men, with (‘ighty work- 
shops, belong properly to tlie butchers, but with the jiermission of the head of the 
butchers they ser\ i.‘ as assistants to tin* cooks. 'Pheir workshops are at Pyyiih, 
'Pop-khanah, the Seven 'Powers, and Scutari ; it is a had smelling handicraft. 'Pheir 
patron is Omar Den Nossair .\l-wettari, girded by Selman and Imried at Mahan, 

(102) 'Phe (due-makers ('l''ittkaljian) are three hundred men, with seventy work- 
shops. 'Pheir patron is Mohammed Ekhcr, the son of Alnibekr Sadik, who waas 
girded by All in the Prophet’s pre?.. nee. Ills tomb is at Cain, near the aipieducts 
of (diiiri, and that of Zein-ul-'Ahcdin hcneatli ae nigh cupola. 

.\ strange story. Osman had given the province of Egypt to Mohammed Ekber, 
on account of his being Abiibi kr’:. son, hut Merwan, the clerk of Osman interfered 
in somebody else’s favour. Not iiaving siU'cceded in his scheme, he put in the letter, 
which the (' lipli wrote to the i.diabitants of Mersch the W'ords^tli! ly j U without 
points, so that it could he read eq i.ally Fe (iL'idla ellmir or Fe aliaU'i elhnlr, the 
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first signifying meet, the second hill, the Ernir. The Caliph having read tlie letter, 
the clerk put the points for the second signilieation, and tln^ letter was dispatcln':!. 
Very luckily Mohammed having gone on a hunting i)artv, met the messenger 
bearing this counterf(;ited letter ; at the first look his eye fell upon it, and he imnn'- 
diately sent it hack to Medina to his father’s friends, asking for what he liad 
deserved to be killed. They iiupured of Osman, who acknowledged tlie seal, but 
denied knowing any thing of the order given. Al)ubekr's friends then asked that 
the clerk, who must be guilty, should be delivered up to them, which not laang 
granted by Osman, a warfare of forty days (“iisncd, until Osman was slain in the 
moscpie, and his blood spilt on the Koran. This Koran is even now seen in the 
mos([ue of th(' interior castle of Horns. Mohammed Ekher, who was tin* proximate 
cause of Osman’s death, was himself killed by Egyptian rebels, who wrap|)ing iij) 
his head in a camel's hide, beat him to (h'ath — Cod’s mencynpon l)oth! This was 
Mohammed Ekher, the patron of the how, and gha'inakers. ’Fhe last being obliged 
to fetch the feet, of which they make glue, from the cot)ks, they an; consideri'd as 
their assistants. They adorn their wagons with rich stulfs, and i)ass boiling glue. 

(Ibd) d'hc Liver-merchants (Jigerjiaii) are three hundred men. Their patron 
is buried in the Ethiopian island Dehlek, near Mohamnusl the son of Sheikh Sha- 
deli ; these merchants of sheep’s livers are assistants of the cooks, because they 
boil them for the; poor of the camp. They are all Albanians Irom Okhi i, Kfirha and 
Ilurpushtch ; they carry fresh livm's stuck on poles, and cry, “Mho buys sheep’s 
liver ?” The boys run after them, mocking them under the name of Arab women. 

(1()1) The Merchants of II; iggesses (C.'hewrenji). They cst:il)lish tlu'ir tenmirs 
(])ort;il)le stoves) in all the places where buz;i is sold, am^ sell h;iggesses, minccil 
liver, milt. Ac. They ;irc the cooks to strangers and poor merry Albanians, ;md 
ai’(‘ an unch'an set ol inen. The boys ol the town run att(;r them ;md mock them 
bv crving" “ Al-<t’;i, ;d-a’a” heciiuse tluy iuldress |);isscngers siiying, ‘ i\;i, (wiille- 
men, don’t you wish for some dish, well boiled, well swollen, well done ! 

(Ifid) 'I'he Merclnmts of trii)e, Ac. (Ishkcnhehjian) ;n-c eight hundred men, with 
three hundred shops, 'i'heir p:itron is Noss;nr the Indi;m, who w;is girded !»} 
iS(;lm;tn. d’he Pro[>het himselt came into his shoj) at Mecca to eat oi tin* dish 
called herisef), which is mentioned in the tradition by the word ol the Prophet, 
“llen'sehis the l-ord of dishes.” M;iny thous.md pilgrims e;it heriseh every year m 
these shops in remembrance of tin; Prophet ; they are cle;m shops. 'I’he cooks ol 
ti'ipe, Ac. at Constantinople ;ire all Creeks, who are Iree li'om all common duties 
and fees. They c;irry eveay d;iy to the barracks of the Zagarji ;ind Samsiinji sixty 
ass-lo:rds of intestines, which are distributed to the Zagar (i)ointers) ;ind S;imsun 
(shepherds’-dogs). At night many drunken p(' 0 ])le assemble in tbeir shops, who m 
order to "et rid of their wine eat the whole night tri[)e-soup, because it is s:ud il 
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tripe is eaten towards morning it produces that effect. At the public processions 
these cooks dress cleanly, adorn their shops and wagons with china-plates, neat 
towels, tankards and basins, and take out of the cauldrons with hooks all kinds of 
intestines, which they cut up with their knives, put them into cups, seasoning with 
pe])per and cloves, and offer them in their usual language of ffre (instead of 
lire!) vialiniud basha, “Take for two aspers,” singing at the same time Greek 
songs (Kojakia). They are followed by a train of asses carrying the intestines, 
which acconi[)any their song by braying. They are a comical set of peoj)le. 

(KiG) The Vinegar merchants (Sirkehjian). The vinegar distillery, an Im- 
perial establishment, is situated within the Flour-hall, in the quarter of the 
yVrabs. 'niere an; some hundred large tubs and casks, every one capable of hold- 
ing from five to ten men. There are English and German casks, and immense 
Greek, Mogrebineh, and other tubs, wherein vinegar from thirty to forty years old is 
kept. In immense bottles also are kept rose-vinegar, amber-vinegar, date-vinegar, 
cocoa-nut-vinegar, muscat-vinegar, apple-vinegar, and vinegars of many other fruits 
and colours. This vinegar distillery dates from the conqueror’s time. The chief of 
the vinegar distillers possesses a thousand donum of vines. Eesides this large 
distillery there are in the four jurisdictions of Constantinople more than ninety 
places where vinegar is sold. The vinegar of Scutari and of Top-khanah is famous. 
The number of men are one hundred and fifty. Their j)atron received the girdle 
from Ins Ben Malek, but I am ignorant of where his tomb is. Vinegar is praised 
in the tradition of the Prophet ; if there is no vinegar in a house it is said, that 
there is no blessing either. It is a wonderful thing, that the juice of the vine, 
forbidden as wine, is lawful as vinegar. The vinegar merchants are assistants to 
the cooks, because tripe, heads, and feet cannot be cooked without vinegar and 
garlic. The oldest patron of the vinegar merchants is Jemshid, who having 
planted the vine at the advice of Satan, also made the first vinegar. .lemslnd is 
said to be l)uried at Ei)hesus (Aya-soluk). They adorn their shops with large 
bottles, and roll along casks, crying, “ Good excellent English vineg,ar.” 'I'liey have 
old casks of from seventy to eighty years standing, wherein they put neither raisins 
nor any thing else, but hot water only, which in three days becoities the best vinegar. 
Such casks cost an hundred piastres ; in this manner the vinegar-makers as well as 
the sherbet-makers sell each drop of w.ater granted co them by heaven. 

(167) The Confectioners of pickled vegetables ;ind fruits (Tursbijian) are twelve 
liundred men, with seventy shops. This handicraft is considered as lielonging to 
the vinegar-makers and cooks, lic cause they arc necessary to each other. The adage 
says, El-mihncn hohei xccl JVi.ssel, f/rrshf, The faithful arc sweet and the wicked 
sour,” and .1 'ain, rfabb cl-i olui mut el-imu:;. “ 'I he love of sweetmeats proceeds 
from Faith.” These sour confections increas'! the appetite and strengthen the 
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stomach. They adorn their shops with all kinds of sour confections in lar^n 
china dishes, such as parsley, cauliflower, capers, cucumbers, rnclongcne, cabbage, 
carrots, garlic, &c. and pass distributing their confections among the spectators. 

(IGS) The Dry garlick merchants (Kiirvi 8arimsakji;in) are one hundred and 
three men, with seventy shops. They have numerous shops at Galata and Top- 
khiinah. Tlicy are looked ui)on as assistants to the cooks and merchants of intestines, 
because heads, feet, and tripe, cannot be dressed without garlic, which, although it 
smells badly, is however a benediction of the Lord. According to the Physicians, 
garlic is above all things necessary for those who travel in the desert to ker p off 
the bad elfects of the Sanuim ; it is mentioned even in the Koran. I have seen it 
recorded in history, that when Satan stepped out from Paradise on the earth, 
garlic sprung up from the spot whereon he had put his left foot, and onions from 
the place ho had set his right upon ; but both are indeed very pleasant food. 
Therefore the Curds, Yezidi, who worship Satan, in the environs of Bingol, Sinj;ir, 
Khal eti, and Chekw'ani, always dress their meat with onions and garlics ; but il’ 
you should beat up an onion with your mess in their presence they would kill you. 
The patron of those garlic merchants is not known. 'I'hey adorn their shops on 
wagons, and pass on foot crying, “ Good garlic." 

(IG.9) 'I'he Onion Merchants (Soghanjian) arc three hundred men, with seventy 
shops. Their patron is equally unknown; they carry on their shoulders many 
thousand onions, and [)ass by, crying, “ Salt and onion give relish to every ilish.” 
Outside of the Wooden gate and the Flour-hall are heaps of many thousand onions, 
the sight of which is astonishing. Onions are indeed an excellent strengthening 
ingredient in cookery. After them pass the troops of thefhead of the cooks, and 
of the head of the vinegar-merchants, surrounding their horses, followed by tVieir 
pages on Arabian horses, and the eightfold Turkish music. 

The TiccIJth Sectio//. 

The Cooks of divine iMercy. 

(170) The Cooks of the poor are two thousand men, with five hundred and 
fifty-live shops. Their first j)atron is Adam, who cooked the sou]) called IJaba- 
chorbassi, the father’s soup ; the .second Abraham ; the third the Prophet, who on 
the day of the compiest of Mecca cooked himself soup and the dish called llen'seh, 
serving at the same time all the Moslims. Then t'hnmjem-nd-din was named by 
the prophet the chief of all cooks ; he was girded by H.amza, and is buried outside 
of Mcra’sh, alongside of Akasha ; they were both killed under the walls of Mera’sh, 
at the time when under the khalifat of Omar, Eswed the son ot Mokdad waged war 
with the troops of the Greek Emperor Ileraclius. It is a genci’al pilgrimage, but 
more especially for the cooks who enjoy here the delightlul walks. Dinner being 
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absolutely necessaiy to life, the cooks obtained such an honourable rank in the 
public pi ocessions, and in the Koran itself it is said, “ They will eat dinner on 
his love, and w(' shall }fiv(! you to dine for God’s sake,” and again, “ Eat and drink 
(irsl.” Cooks being so necessary in a camp, we are going to give an account of 
them and all their assistants. “ May God always grant water and bread to a 
Mnsnlman camp!” Our fore-fathers, the old Turcomans, have said, “The soul 
ent('rs by the tliroat.” They pass all well dressed, with stoves built on wagons, 
and shops fiindy laid out with precious china plates and Martabani dishes (Mur- 
hina.') with tankards and basins, towels, fans of peacock’s feathers, which arc 
mo\ ed by servants, while the cooks are dressing dinners. If some hungry guest 
enters their shop, they begin crying out, “ Look, a greasy guest!” and then name 
their disiies in a rhyming strain. Thus they pass with their Sheikhs, Nakibs, and 
Kyayas ; the chief of the cooks Asjibashi walking the last. 

(17 I) The Carvers of the Vezirs (Chashnegiurani Wnzera). At every cook’s 
shop there is found at least one earv(‘r, who after having set the dish before the 
guest, saying, Bismillah, “ in God’s name',” eats two morsels, and then bids tbe guest 
eat. This is a custom of the cook-shops at Constantinople, which is ])ractised 
no where els(\ Their patron is Sheikh Mohammed Taniiiti, who was the chief 
carver of the Prophet, and was girded in his presence by Hamza. Mis tomb is 
south of tlie town of Klis, beneath a brilliant cupola; it is a pilgrimage visited 
l)oth by the noble and vulgar. They form a troop of three thousand men ; those 
who are mounted carry lanc(*s, and those on foot have aprons and mnskets. 

(172) 'I'he Cooks of Saffron I’ilaw (Zerdehjian) arc thirty men, with fifteen 
shojis. 'Their patron i? the writer of revelation, Moavia, who on the day when 
Hamza was slain, sent a dish of deep saffron-coloured rice to the Prophet to show 
his mourning ; an attention which however was not much praised, but rather 
blanuMl. 'TluTcfore zerdeh is not eaten in Persia, where Moavia is generally 
disliked. 

(17d) I'he Roasting Cooks ( Ruiganjian), who sell roast meat in their shops. 

(171) 'I’lie Stewers (^ akhnijian), who sell Yakhnf (stewed meat). Roth those 
corporations are jiatronised by Ins Ren M.-'dek’s favourite, whose name and tomb I 
am ignorant of. 

(175) 'Pile Farcers (Dolmajian) ;'rc one hundred and fifty men, with fifty shojis. 
'Their patron is Sheliab Runii, bred up by Selman, and buried at Kaissarieh, near 
Aim-ul-kais, the poet. 'They sell all kinds of dolmas (long-shaped pumpkins filled 
with meat, or minced meat simply wrapped up in leaves) as, Kabak-dolma, Yaprak- 
dolma, Munibar-dolma, Soghan-iiohna. Lahana-dohna. 

(I7(i) Tim Mustard Merchant ; (Khardaljian) have no shops, but walk carrying 
pots, crying out “ Mustard !” They are Albunians, in number three hundred ; they 
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fill the town with their cries, ])articularly on the nights of Ramazan. Their patron 
is Plato (!) because, being subject to llatulency, he liked mustard, wliicli aids 
digestion. 

(177) The Alinond-cream-makcrs (Paludehjian). Their patron was bred up by 
Sehnan. Tliey pass selling their creams and crying their sweet cakes (rahat- 
lokurn or rahat-ul-kholkiim), which they say sharpens the siglit. 

(17S) The Milk-cooks (Sudlu-ashjian) are tliirty men, with (iCleen sliops. Their 
first jiatrou was Yethro, wlio cook('d millet in milk. In the Pro[)h(‘t’s time Sofyan 
Idmri cooked rice-milk, which 1 k‘ brought to the Prophet, and was girded by Ins 
lien iMalek. They pass selling dislu^s made of milk, and are a neat set of people. 

(173) The Saladmakers (Salotajian) arc^ thr(*e hundred men, all Greeks, with 
two hundrcHl sh()])s. Their jiatron is not known to nu‘ ; they ornament their shops, 
and cry Salad well oiled.” 

(ISO) The Spinach meu'chants (Ispanakjian) are live hundred men, with four 
hundred shops. W'e have' already mentioned that tluar (diief was liaha lleU n, the 
gardener. Their great establishment is at the Scala (landing jilace), where* the 
public repository of vegetaliles is. 'Fhe chifd’ of it is the Terekjihasln, appointed 
Irom the Rostanji-bashrs department, lu* is the chiet of the liakers and green- 
groc(‘rs. A cl(*rk, providc'd with an lmp(‘rial dijilonui (rods), is attached to him, 
but in the public* procession lu* walks with the chief ol‘ the bakers, while his sub- 
stitute (Kyaya) walks with the green-grocers. Th(*y ornament their shops with 
wu’(*aths oi’ parsley, salad, cellery, cabbages, cucumbers, and melongcuu*, which tin y 
throw^ amongst the crowd. 

(181) The Sausage-makers (Sujnkjian) are thirty men, ^ith ten sho})s. Their 
patron is not known. They adorn their sho})s w ith well-seasoiu'd sausages of meat. 

(182) The Merchants of Khoshab (a kind of sherl)(‘t), are seven hundred men, 
with live hundred sho[)s. Th(*y lay out their shops and litters with great vasc^s^ 
plates, and cups of China and Martal)an, and of bronze and other metal, hik'd with 
the juice of the most excellent fruits, such as ai)ricots of Bokhara, plums of 
Mardin, ])ears of Azerbeijan, mulberries of Arabguir, grapes of Smyrna, sour 
cherries (aigriott(*s) ol‘ Rodosto, api)k*s of Koja Hi, prunes of Temesvar, and ijeache.s 
of Constantinople. Ol such fruits they inakc^ khoshab, together wath amber and 
musk. Rest to the soul and blood to the body," is the cry by which they 
})raiso their beverage. On arriving at the Alai-koshk, they se*nd by young nun 
with s[)lendid aprons khoshab to the Kmperor, who gives them a [)uise ot money. 
Their chief is Osman, who at his wedding with the Prophet’s two daughters, con- 
trived dilferent kinds of Khoshab; hence this kind ol beveiage is not at all liked 
in Persia. IMy compliments to you. It I should go on desciibing in this way idl 
the qualities and details ol the various corporations, 1 should be obliged to wiite a 
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particular work on tlioin, and the size of the volume would prevent me from giving 
a further account of my travels. I think it therefore expedient to be shorter in 
future. 

(183) 'I'lie Sherhet-merchants (Sherbetjian) are live hundred men, with three 
hundred shops. They ornament their shops with many thousand cups and bowls of 
{ 3hna and Fayence, which arc filled with sherbet, made of rhubarb, roses, lemons, 
lotus, tamarinds, and grapes. They pass presenting these sherbets to the spec- 
tators. 'Fhe most famous of all the sherbet-shops is that of the Bedouin sherbet- 
merchant, opposite the monument of Taj Zadeh, the Defterdar of Sultan Selim, 
near the I'ountain of IMahrmid Fashii. In Arabia, Persia, and Turkey, there is no 
sherbet-merchant to be conifiared to him. People crowd into his shop, where he 
prepares sherbet for the ve/ars and the first men of the Empire. The best sherbet- 
shops are those of Tcriakis, of Feshnesh, of the Imam, of Darjinli-haji, and of 
Karanlilli Gull, at the head of the landing place at Scutari. In the part of the 
town called Takht-ul-kala’a, the sherbet of Bulbul Ermeni is the most refreshing, 
and at the Hour-hall that of Arnaiid Kassim, which in tlie autumn invigorates men 
to such a degree that they liegin to dance, and lose tlieir heads and their feet. If 
a person is seen staggering through the street, he is said to have drunk ot Kassim’s 
sherbet. They pass praising their sherbet by the cry of, “ Rest to the soul, food 
to the spirit, sherbet of the soul.” 

(184) Tlie Sherbet-sellers, who have no shops, but sell sherbet and gulab 
(julap) are three hundred men. 

(185) The Makers of warm almond-cream (Issijiak Pahidehjian) are three hun- 
dred men, with scvcif factories. Their patron was girded by Selman P:ik, and is 
buried at vSuez. Their factories arc in the part of the town called Takht-ul-kala’a, 
where they boil in winter time almond-cream in large cauldrons. 

(18G) 'I'hc Cryers of warm almond-cream (Pahideh) have no shops, they obtain 
at the above-mentioned factories many thousand small dishes (hokraj) of almond- 
cream placed on a lire, which they carry in one hand, and in the other a round 
wooden plate, with a hole in the middle, on which there are china cups, and cups 
of Kiitahia, crying, “ My Pahideh, it boils, it boils !” Whoever wishes receives 

t 

two cups of it covered with cinnamon or ginger for an asper. 

(187) The Sellers of warm aial seasoned sherbets (Issi-shcrbeljian) have no 
shops; they each boil the sherbet in their bor.ses, and then walk through the 
streets like the sellers of warm almond-cream, holding with one hand the small 
vessels (bakraj) on the fire, and vvith the other the cups. Thus they sell warm 
sherbet in winter. 

(188) Tl. Almond-paste makers (Badamh Iviifterjian) are two hundred men, 
with fort*' shops. Their patron w is one of the disciples of Selman Pak, from 
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whom he received the girdle ; he is buried at Mecca. These paste-makers put 
nuts and almonds on a string, wliich they pass through almond jelly (pahideh), 
and make a kind ot jiastc as delicious as that made at Aintah. They adorn their 
shops with all kinds ot past(‘s (kulter), and pass clad in armour. 'J’he kufter ol’ 
Negropont and Constantinople is even held in higher esteem than that of Aintah 
and Magnesia. 

(ISO) The Salep-merchants ('rha’lehjiau) are two hundred men, who have no 
shops. I'lie salep is commonly called “ fox’s cully,” and grows on high mountains 
and alps, such as the Olympus at lirussa, at Bingol, I’.grilagli, Koksen Yaila, 
Arjesh (M. Arg;cus) Jfidi (Ararat), at Ko])res Yaila in IJosnia, at Jemerneh Yaila in 
Herzegovina, at Dileh Yaila near Samakova, and at Despot Yaila near Pliilip- 
polis. It grows like an onion, and when dried is reduced to powder by grinding, 
cooked with sugar like a jelly (i)alu(leh), and sold in cans heated by tire. They cry, 
“ 'lake Salep seasoned with rose-water, rest for the soul, health for the body !” It 
is a fortifying and invigorating beverage, and sharpens the eye-sight. The seventy 
qualities of it are detailed in the dissertation which the Physician David wrote 
upon it. 

(lUO) The Merchants of warm milk (Siidjian siikhanan) have no sho|)s, hut 
holding their vessels like the former on the tire, they cry at the dawn of day in the 
streets, “ Hot and sweet milk.” 

(1.91) The Sellers of the cream, called Mohallehi (Mohallehijian) have no shops, 
hut like the former sell mohallehi in cans heated by fire. Mol)allel) is an herb 
which grows on the highest al|)s, and which ground and boiled with sugar and pure 
milk is sold as cream. It is a fortifying purgative of bile an4 ])hl(*gm, and is a deli- 
cious sherbet. The patron of these merchants of warm sherlret, j(hly (pah'ideh) 
cream (mohallehi) salep (tha’leh) and julap (gulab) is Mokahhil, who was girded 
bv Hamza, whose intimate friend he was. When llarnza did not go to w.ir this 
Mokahhil Zerrin shortened the long winter days l)y rooking for him warm sherbet, 
cream, jelly, salep, and julap. He was cut to pietujs with Hamza, at the battle of 
Ohod, and is buried near him, outside of Medina to the north. 

(192) The Syrup-makers (Ighdajian) are seven hundred men, whose patron 
received the girdle from Selman Pak, and who is buried at Mecca, 'fhey boil the 
Ighda in cauldrons, mix it with round pestles, and then cry it uncli r the name of 
honey-grapes. The greatest part of them are Turks. 

(19.1) The Merchants of the syrup Ighda, are three hundred and thirteen men ; 
they have no factory, hut get it from the former in casks, which they carry on their 
shoulders, crying “ Ighda.” They are renowned lor a wondcriul quality. Always 
selling and eating Ighda, they make the wildest animals ol the wood tame with 
their sweet tongues. They walk in lonely streets, and sing to the tune zirgideh 
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son<j;s like this : “ O you whose words are sweet as li'hda, whose fiice is like the 
moon ; inv sweet-eyed sweetheai't, let us eat sweet Ighda ! let us go to the garden ! 
let us enjoy pleasure in the vineyard eating the gra])es!” By such songs tliey steal 
themselves into the hearts of women, and get at wliat they possess of sweet things ; 
such sly fellows are these Turks ! 

(]!)!) The (Irape-pressers (Deginnenjiani uziim) are three hundred men, with 
lifteeii factories, who arc established near the landing place of the fruit at the mosque 
of Akhi Chelebi. 'I'hey arc rich merchants, and have many repositories (ortak) at 
'I’enedos, Smyrna, &c. As the jelly-makers, sugar-bakers, and sherbet merchants 
all stand in need of them, they are classed among the train of the cooks. The patron 
of these gi'ape-presscrs is Ilalwayi Omar, the disciple of Ins Ben iMalek, buried at 
Mecca, 'fhey carry large mills or presses on wagons, and pass turning round the 
heavy stones. The casks arc adorned with flowers, and they declaim the verse of 
the Koran in praise of the grape. 

(195) 'I'he Snow and Ice merchants (Kaiji) have an establishment near the 
vegetable-market, where the chief of the Imperial ice-porters resides sumimu' and 
winter. Three hundred boatmen under his direction are always on e.xcursions to 
the mountains of Katirli, IModauia, and Olympus. They mubark the snow, ice, 
and fresh water, from these mountains, and carry them to the Imperial kitclnm, to 
the confectionary, to the Ilarem, and to the houses of the grand vezi'r and other 
great men. 'The porters who carry tin; ice and snow from the mountains down to 
the sea are the muleteers of Modania, the yuruks (wandering tribes) of Briissa and 
stone-cutters. The Kaji-bashi, or chief of the ice-men, has the inspection of nine 
magazines established'iii the neighbourhood of Constantinople. In tin* winter, 
when it snows, the grand Vezir, the Agha of the Janissaries, the Bostanji-bashi, the 
Kainulau-IVisha, with a crowd of two hundred thousand men, carrying shovels, 
assemble at the Ok-maidan, and heai)iug up the snow in large masses throw it into 
the snow magazines, 'riiey then collect the snow of the vallies of Diodar-dereh, 
Buyuk-dereh, Chanizadeh-dereh, Aineh-dereh, Tuzkopanin-dereh, (dioban-derch, 
and Kauh'-dereb, which they press together, so that it all freezes to ice. The 
Kapiidiin Pasha then gives at tlu' convent of Ok-maidun a feast to the grand Vezir 
and the other ministers of state. The Ok-maidiiii, being under the immediate 
inspection of the bowmen, there C( mes also from tne body of Janissaries tlie master 
of exerci.se (Ta’lcm Khanahji-basln), the chief of the bowmen (.Ayetji-bashi) and 
other bowmen to attend on this service. The next morning the whole army pro- 
ceed to Kyyiib, where they collect the snow on the fields o( Kdris, and fill the snow 
magazines of that place, 'riiere are seven such snow-pits, the upper part of which 
are covered the snow-pit ^Kailik) of the Sultan, tiiat of Mohammed II., that of 
Sheikh Edris, that cf Kiiniji. They do the same with the snow-pits in the vallies 
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of Mikb-tlereh, Wassil-dcreh, Siidji-deroh, and Nassif-pasha-dercli. Some hundri'd 
cauldrons are boiling to treat tbe grand Vezir and tbe troops with a sumptuous 
dinner, and tbe cbicl ol tbe ice-makers is in waiting together with tbe Yogiirdji 
basil I of Kyyiib, tbe Snbasln of Lyynb, and tbe Kyaya of tlu* sbepbi'rds. In tin; 
summci tbese pits are emptied by tbe Karji-basln wbo delivi'rs tb(‘ snow and ic(! 
\vbcn it is wanted for tbe T>mpcrors and tbe Valideb’s service. At tbe publii; jiro- 
cession these snowmen pass with turbans of different sbajies and sizes, all made of 
snow, they tluow snow balls at one another and at tbe spectators, playing many 
other tricks. They drag also on wagons loads of snow of tbe size of a cu])()la, and 
from seventy to eighty files of mules loaded with tbe purest snow from .Mount 
Olympus close their train. Tbe ice-men, half naked, bold in tlieir bands cbilis made 
of ice, some of them run wire tbrougb their (‘ars, anil some perforate their limbs and 
run sticks into them. Ibe number o! covered iee-))its amounts to sevimty. After 
this train of corporations, who belong to tbe cooks, tbe chief of tbe cooks, the Asbji- 
biisbi himself passes, with tbe Terekjibasln', and tbe chief of tbe ice-men (Karji- 
biisbi) surrounded with their pages all clad in annonr, followml by tbe band of 
eightfold Turkish music, and all yainaks wbo an* beaded by their chiefs. 

A great contest about precedency took place between tbe fish-cooks and sugar- 
bakers (llalvaji). 'Pile I'bniieror decided that tbe latt(‘i should go first to tbe great 
aunoyanee of tbe fish-cooks, wbo appealed to tiieir patron, Jonas, and blamed 
tbe Malvajfs, who reproached tbe fish-cooks, saying fish was very unwholesome 
and infatuating food. In proof they adduced what bad bap])ened, when tbe 
famous ^’azii^-za(leb iMobammed Pb'eudi’, tbe author of tin* Mobannnedieb (a 
Turkish poem on tbe Mohammedan religion) sent bis work* in tbe y(*ar b17 (1 l id) 
to llalkb and Hokbara. M ben tbe doctors of tbese two learned towns were told 
that tbe author bad written it on tbe sea-sbon* shut up in a cave, they decided 
that be never could have eaten fish, because a man wbo eats much fish is sun* to 
lose bis intellect, and never coubl have composed so valuable a work. 'Pile dis- 
ciples of tbe author averred the fact, that neitlier be, bis father, nor bis grand- 
father bad ever eaten fish. To this reproach tbe llalwajis added tbe praise of tbe 
Halva, grounded on tbe praise; contained in tbe Koran of grapes and honey. It is 
of tbe Halva, that tbe I’ropbet (wbo was very fond of sweetmeats) said, “'Pin; 
love of sweetmeats comes from tbe faitli,” and again, “ Tbe faithful are sweet, tbe 
wicked sour.” Having put forth their claims in this way in tbe Pbnperor’s presence, 
tlu‘y carried tbe votes of tbe whole ass(;mbly that tbe precedence was due to them 
befoie tbe fish-cooks, and accordingly obtained tbe Imperial dii)loma. 

The 'Thirteenth Section. 

Tbe Halvaji, or Confectioners. Tbe working-place of tbe Imperial Confectioners 
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is in tlie Serai, tlicy are in appearance like other pages, with white caps and 
whiskers shaved of!'. The patron of all Halva-eaters is the Prophet, who liked 
sweetmeats extremely, but the patron of the Ilalva-makers or confectioners, is 
Ilalvayi Omar, and also Hossein the son of Nassair, who contrived different kinds 
of Halva. 

(19()') The Confectioners of the town (Ilalvajian-binin) are four hundred men, 
with one hundred and seventy shops. Tliey fit up their shops on litters with all 
kinds of Halvas and robs, as white Halva, Moon Halva, Date Halva, Almond 
Halva, Ketiin Halva, and Gluizilar Halva, which brings the water into the mouths 
of the boys of the town, who devour it with their eyes. They pass distributing 
sweetmeats on all sides. 

(1!)7) The Confectioners, who walk about with plates on their heads (Halva- 
jian Tablakaran), are five hundred men, without shops. Tliey carry on their heads 
all kinds of Halvas and pastes of roses, sesamum, nuts, and pistaccios, crying them 
with sweet alluring words. 

(U)8) The Merchants of the confections, called 'Akideh ('Akidehjian), are two 
hundred men, with seventy shops. Their patron was girded by Ins Ben Malek, 
and lies buried at Bassra. The most famous shops for Akideh, are, that of Aya 
Sofiii, that of the Flour-hall, those of Dedch-beg at Kassim Pasha, and of Safi- 
Chelebi at Scutari, the confections from which will not sjioil though kept for five 
years. They exhibit on litters different kinds of confectionary in basins, and per- 
fume the brain of the spectator with amber-scent. 

(199) 'flu; Halvajis of Ghalata. They expose to public view different conserves 
of sugar (Miilebbes), a% almonds, pistaccios, ginger, hazelnuts, orange-peal, aloe, 
coffee, lie. preserved in sugar of different colours in fine crystal-bottles, lianging 
their shops with various kinds of tapestry of silk, satin, and brocade. The people 
commonly call them Ispccheran (Speziali, germanice, Spicery-handlcr), they arc 
for the greatest ])art Greeks from Chios, or Franks, great masters in their handicraft, 
and also deeply versed in medicine ; they are five Imndrcd men, established in 
sixty shops, fliey produce at this public exhibition trees of sugai', with fruits 
u|)on them, an admirable show ! Behind them walk the chief confectioner of the 
Serai, and of the town, with their troop of confectioners in pointed caps with their 
eightfold Turkish music. 

The Fourteenth Section. 

The Inspector of fish, Balik-emim'. 

(200) 'I'be Fishermen (^Balikjiiin) of the Serai, three hundred in number, are 
ruled by the : ispector of the Imperiid fishery, vvhich is farmed every year for seven 
million aspers. Their establishment (Kiar-khan.ih) is outside the Flour-hall, at the 
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old fish-market on the sea-shore, where all inspectors of the fisheries assemble. 
There is a Kyaya attached to it, a clerk and Chaiish, provided with Imperial 
diplomas, with seventy Kiilji, some of whom are put over the fishermen, and some- 
over those who take oysters. See. Their patron is Jonas, and in the Prophet’s time 
Nassr-villah Semmad, who was girded by JSchnan the Persian : he was so famous 
a fisherman that if he cast his net in tlic desert over the sand he was sure of 
catching fish. When I, poor Evliya, on my pilgrimage came from Damascus to the 
place called the Emerald Well (Bir-zemrud), the pilgrims l)rought their ai)rons full 
of small and large fish, which they had found amongst the sand, and which they 
boiled and eat ; they were the remains of those fish which the Prophet hade Nassr- 
ullah Semmad take here by casting his net on the sand. I'he different kind of 
fishermen are — 

(201) The rishermen who look out from wooden Imstings (Dalian), are seven 
hundred men. The chief Dalian is at Begkos for the catching the Xiphias (pesu 
spada), whcr(! a man looks out from an high mast, and if he sees the fish coming 
he throws a stone into the water, so as to frighten the fish into the net spread for 
them. 'Phey then draw tlic net, kill the fish with cudgels, and bring it to (Constan- 
tinople. There are three Dalians for catching the Xi|)hias, the fourth is for 
catching the Kalkan-halighi (Rombo) at the place called the Black Stones, and the 
fifth at Terkos for catching the fish Kurek-halighi. The other Dalians are 
established on both sides of the canal of Constantinople for catching the Scomhro, 
Palamcdcs, Kcfal, Pacluir, Palaria, Lufer, and many thousaml sorts of fish, the 
names of which arc unknown to me ; they give the tenth to the Balik-cmini. 

(202) The fishermen with large nets (Ighrihjian), are tlirec hundred men, who 
have no shops. Sometimes the Ighrib (large net), is so heavy that divers are 
obliged to go under water and to cut it that it may he lightened. The Ighrih has 
two wings, on each of which some tw^o hundred men drag. They are a strange 
set of people. 

(203) '1 lu^ Fishernnm, who fish with the nets called Karatia. We have counted 
in the harbour of Constantinople, from the Serai’s point to Eyyuh, on both sides 
of the shore, an hundred and fifty nets called Kariitia. J’en fishermen, descended 
from the (ireeks, who opened the gate of Petri to Mohammed II., are i ven now 
free of all kind of duties, and give no tithe to the Inspector of fisheries. Karatia 
is the name of the fishing apparatus, which consists of a yard or ])ole stretching 
out from a house on the shore, with a square net fastened to the end ol it, by which 
the fish are caught. The Greeks inhabiting the shore of the harbour are all 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Bostanji-hashi, without whose leave they are not 
allowed to fi.\ a stake in the sea ; they pay to him tor every stake a ducat. The 
fishermen who are free of duty, are obliged to hunt dolphins, which serve as 
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medicine Cor the I'linperor. They know the places where they hide themselves 
anion<j;st the I’rince’s Islands ; if any one else were to chase them, he would be 
punished. 

(LhM) Tlie Fishermen with the common net, agh (/V'ij,hjian) are a thousand men. 

(20.5) The Fishermen with the net called Salshma (iSatshmaji.an) are an hundred 
men. They walk on the sea-sho?’e day and night, and throw the net which they 
liold in their hands in a marvellous w'ay the instant they sec a fish. 

(2()()) The Fishermen with the line (Diizenjian Chernik) are a thousand men. 
'J’hey throw their hooks on a thread line into the water, and thus take different 
delicious fish. 

(207) The Ilarpooners (Sapkanjian). They know the haunts offish, and w'atch 
them in boats with halberds and harpoons, with which they kill the fish called 
PalaiiK'des, Alakerdeh, Liirki, Kolios, iVc. 

(208) The Fishermen with pots (Sayadan Chomh'kji). 'Fhey throw at Kaghid 
Khilnah and other places greasy [)ots on strings into the water where groundlings 
resort. 

(209) The Fishermen with baskets (Sayadan Se])etjian). They walk along by 
the sea and in places where th(;re is no current, put into the water baskets baited 
with bread, the fish cannot escape if they once enter. They catch in these baskets, 
lobsters, s(*a-spiders, crabs, tvc. and different other insects of the sea, the best and 
most solid of which are the lobsters. 

(210) The I’ishmongers ( Baliksatajian) are three thousand men. They do not 
busy themselves with fishing, but oidy with s(*lling fish. TIkmi- sho|)S art; ;it 
Balata, Fener, Jul)bch* Ah’, the Flour-hall, the Nevv-gate, Ihri Pasha, Kassim 
Pasha, Khass-kdi, Galata, 'I'op-khanah, lieshik-tash, Ac. 

'I’lie Fishermen adorn their shops on litters with many thousand fish, amongst 
which many monsters of the sea are to be seen. 'J'hey exhibit dolphins in chains, 
sea-horses, heavers, whales, and other kind offish of great size, which they catch a 
couple of (l.'iys before the public proce.ssion, and load wagons with them drawn by 
s(‘venty-eight buffaloes. A grevit number of tlu^se fishermen are Gi'eeks from 
Kaissarieh, Nikdeh, and Mania. They pass, crying ‘'Mai” and “Ilui” to the 
great amazement of the beholders. The enfranchised Karatiaji also collect different 
insects of the sea, and a great nu iher of them carry in their hands halberds, 
harpoons, Chakans, and artificial trees. 

(211) The Oyster-fishers (Istridiajian) arc eight hundred men, with three hun- 
dred sh()i)s. They throw iron rake- into the sea with which they draw out oy.sters, 
shells, sea ch esiiuts, and differeui;. sorts of such didicacies, which they sell to their 
wine-drinkiiig urethren. The son of oysters called lakoz are very strengthening; 
some eat them roasted in the fire en iron })anf . If eaten quickly they are like 
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swallowing a yellow slime, but they strengthen extremely, and are therefore 
wholesome to men who wish to please their wives, in short it is a delicacy I'or 
debauchees. The Pilaw, made with shell-fish and ])ure oil, called IMidia-pilaw, 
is also a delicious dish. But above all, praise be to the Scombro, Nilufcr, and 
Rombo, because the man who eats them is fit to procreate his kind. Praise 
also be to the Kefal-baliglu (Cephalus), of which it may be said, “ I eat the fish to 
its head.” There are besides the fishermen mentioned many hundred others, but 
these presented their duty to Sultan Murad at the public procession, and were 
followed by the Fish-cooks, as their assistants. 

(212) The Fish-cooks (Ashji ani-balik) are nine hundred men, with five hundred 
shops. They are all infidel Greeks, who cook fish in different ways, some Avitli 
olive oil, and some with linseed oil, which comes from Egypt and llodosto. Fine 
boys are ready for service in their shops, with white handkerchiefs and neat basins 
and cans. They cook Midia-pilaw, oysters, and soup of keliil. These Greeks have 
certain days, on which they fast, as on the feasts of St. Nicolas, Mary, Sari 
Saltuk (?) Demetrius, George, Elias, Simeon, and Kara Konjolos. On these 
days the fish-cooks cook dishes without butter, beans, peas, lentils, water-gruel, 
cucumbers, onions, kc. In the public procession they pass singing songs and 
making jests. They are a comical set of peoyde, and made the Emperor laugh 
much, who was of a merry temperament. 

(213) The Net-makers (A'ghjian) are three hundred men, with eighty shops. 
Their patron is not known to me. They pass playing different tricks in their 
shops, where they spread out nets and ropes. I'he proverb says, “ Who makes 
the net shall not mend it, who spreads it shall not end it, arjl who eats the fish shall 
not feel it.” The last becomes really true when you eat Rombi (shoals), which 
are but syiirits in corporal shape. After them walks the Inspector of the fisherii's 
with his pages and armed men and tlie eightfold Turkish music. 

We have already mentioned tlie pompous passage of the Inspector of the wax- 
candle factory, of the Inspector of the slaughter-houses, of the Inspector of tile 
vegetable market, and of the Inspector of sheep. The other Inspectors growing 
jealous of this honour, presented through the channel of the intercessor, the favourite 
Silih-dar Mukafa, Pasha, a petition, in which they begged the permission to make, 
like their colleagues, their apjiearance liefore the Emperor’s presence. Their peti- 
tion was granted, and an Imperial rescript issued, which regulated the train of the 
Emins, or Inspectors, in the following order. 

Fifleenfli Sectio/>. 

The Imperial Inspectors (Umenai sultan). The Inspector of the Flour-hall has 
been already mentioned with the Bakers. He has a great charge, and is appointed 
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by an Imperial di[)lonia (llu’usi lu'iinayun). A clerk, a weigher, a kyaya, a chief 
porter, seven captains, and chaiishes are attached to his service by the Imperial 
diploma. The jwrters enjoy a kind of fief (gedek), and are all strong, stout men ; 
if one of them dies he is replaced by one of the porters of Janberdi. They are 
abstemious in their food, and carry loads to the weight of a thousand occas. At 
Aidinjik, Bandurma, Brdek, and Mikhalfj, ten men lift bags, called sigilim, weighing 
from seven to eight Ottoman ijuintals, which they put on a single porter’s back, 
who carries it, though two other porters (Zilch hamal) at his side support him. 

The second is the Inspector of the TakhnnVkhanah, where the coffee is 
ground. Three hundred men arc employed in grinding coffee for all Constan- 
tinople, the tenth of which goes to the Public Treasury. A cook of the Janissaries 
is appointed to watch here for the purj)oso of preventing all noise and riot. There 
are an hundred mortars always at work, the noise of which resembles thunder. 
Tor an occa of ground coffee three aspers arc paid to the grinder, and two to the 
Inspector. At this establishment arc three ovens for roasting the coffee. Another 
Taklmn's exists near the mosciue of the mother of Sultan Mohammed IV. 

The third is the Inspector of the weighing of silk (Mizanf-harir). He dwells in the 
Khpja-kluin, near Mohammed Pasha. Ilis clerk, kyaya and chaushes arc all 
appointed by Imperial diplomas. All silk must be weighed before him, and he 
receives a tenth. 

(214) The Silk-merchants are umler his immediate insjrection, and are two 
thousand men, with two hundred shops. Though silk is forbidden, they acknow- 
ledge Job as their patron, because the worms that eat up his flesh gave the first 
silk. At the Prophet’s* time their patron was Salwan of Yemen, who was girded 
by Ins Ben Miilek. They adorn their shops with different kinds of silk-wares. 

The fourth is the Inspector of the candle magazine, of whom mention has 
already been made with the candle-makers. 

Tlie fifth is the Inspector of the gold-wire factory (Sirma). There is an agh;i, 
kyaya, clerk, and chaushes, all appoinbid by Imperial diploma. This great fabric 
is near the gate Parmak, at the bottom of Tevekelli Cheshmeh. 

(215) The Corporation of the gold threadmakers (Sirma-keshan) consists of four 
hundred men employed in different occupations of this manufactory. Their patron 
is Khaled Ben Nassr Ben Abd-ullah, his father Nassr is the patron of the gold- 
smiths, Khalcd invented gold-wire, and was giixled by Selman ; he is buried at 
Mecca. They adorn their shops with sirma and kilabudan, made in the form 
of nets. 

(21G) The Merchants of Jiirnia and Kilabudan are an hundred and fifty men, 
with eighty hops. Their jaitrun, girded by Ins Ben Malek, is buried at Roi. 

The sixth is the Inspector of tiie butter magazine, an agha, and three hun- 
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tired men. The Inspector, his kyaya, and chauslics, are all appointed by Imperial 
diplomas. He receives the tithe of all fresh and melted butter, and of all sorts of 
oils. It is a great Inspectorship, and lets annually for seven million aspers. There 
are particular overseers (Dideban), brokers (Simsar), and receivers of the duties, 
Kiilji and Keftji, attached to it. 

(217) The Butter-merchants, one thousand in number, are great merchants. 
They expose in their shops in passing by, all sorts of butter and oil ; if they sec fine 
boys, they cry out to them, “ Stay, young gentlemen, I’ll greas(‘ you, stay that I 
may not lose my butter.” 

(218) The Oil-merchants are twelve hundred and eighty-live men, with six 
hundred shops. I do not know their patron. They produce in the public show 
great bottles full of oil, and are followed by the Inspector, mounted with his pages 
on fine Arabian horses. 

The seventh, the Inspector of the fisheries has already been made mention of 
with the fishermen and lishmongers. 

The eighth is the Inspector of the slave market, with four hundred men. An 
agha, sheikh, kyaya, chaiishes, and dcllals, are attac hed by Imperial diplomas to this 
Inspectorship, which is let every year for an hundred jnirses. 'I'lie slave-market 
is a great Klian, on the Tauk-bazar, with three Imndred rooms on the upper and 
lower stories. At the bottom of the gate, which i^ closecl with iron locks, dwells 
the Inspector, who takes a tithe of all slaves of both sexes bought and sold here. 
The first patron of the slave trade was Iliim Nesim, a Hebrew mendiant, who deli- 
vered the Egyptian Yussiif out of the well, and then sold him to tin? Aziz (minister 
of finance) of Egypt. The slave-trade also takes its origiA from Ham Nesim, the 
•lew. In the Prophet’s time, at the victory of llonain, gained in the month of 
Ramazan, when the head of the idolaters, Abu-jehel, was killed, with seventy of his 
followers, their goods were made booty of, and their families slaves, whom Rodeil 
Ben Warka sold, one of the companions of the Pro[)het. According to another 
tradition, Abbas, the uncle of Hamza, having been taken prisoner at the battle of 
Ohod, was bought by Boded Ben Warka, who is now looked upon as the patron of 

thc‘ slave-trade. He was killed with Hamza in the same battle of Ohod, and is 

» 

buried near to the martyr’s monument. 

(219) The Slave-merchants are two thousand men, they use tlie rooms of the 
great Khan, where the slave- market is estalilished. These peoiile dress in the 
finest array, on the day of the public procession, the slaves from Circassia, Min- 
gi’elia, Dadian, &c. which they have bought, as legal booty, and pass them in 
review before the Empero’* at the Imperial Koshk. The Ennieror then takes 
an hundred brilliant Georgians, Abaza, and Circassians, for the Imperial Serai, 
rewarding their owners with magnificent jire^ent'^. Their train is closed by the 
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Inspector of the slaves, before whom walk many hundred fine girls, set off by most 
costly apparel. They are followed by some thous<and fine boys, with radiant 
eyes and faces, who, instead of Shatirs and pages, walk before and around the 
Inspector. 

The ninth, the Inspector of salt has been already mentioned above, along with 
the salt-merchants. The repository of this Inspector is a tall s(^uare tower between 
the fish-gate and the prison-gate, at the head of Jinjilar. The Naib and Kyaya 
are a[)pointed by Imperial firmans. 

The tenth is the Inspector of the biscuit, who has been mentioned with all 
his men under the head of the Chief baker ; he is much considered in the time 
of war. 

The eleventh is the Inspector of wine, of whom mention will be made, when we 
speak of debauchees and bad people, who sell this prohibited article. 

The twelfth is the Inspector of the powder factory. There are five pchvder 
factories at Constantinople. The first at the Flour-hall, in the Tufeng-khanah, 
ten mortars. 'I'he second in the At-maidan, belonging to the Janissaries, The 
third, near Aya Sofiyah, in the barracks of the armourers. The fourtii, near the 
market of the Ilob-makers (Ma’junjf), thirty mortars, worked by horses. The 
fifth, a great building covered with lead, very well worth seeing, has been already 
described in tlie walks of Constantitiople. Desides the powder made in these live 
factories, there is every year an importation of powder from F.gypt, which is kept in 
the large scjuaie towers of the town wall, frotir the Silivri-gatc to the New-gate ; 
each of these towers is guarded by from ten to fifteen Jebehjis. Smoking is pro- 
hibited along this road,* because all the magazines are filled with j)owder. \Vhon 
the importation of powder from Egypt and Salonica is carried to Constantinople, 
some thousand horse and wagon-loads are put down in the open air on the 
road out of precaution. This precaution is necessary, because in the time of Sultan 
Mustafa I. a tower having been struck with lightning the walls were blown up, and 
some fragments were carried four hours distance to Chekmejeh and further on. 
They therefore take care not to put the powder in one single magazine, but to 
distribute it in the different towers along the walls. The powder-makers pass on 
wagons grinding powder. Behind them walk the ’nspector of the powder maga- 
zines and his Chorbajis, chaiishes, and men who carry on their shoulders mortars, 
which hold ten occas. 

The thirteenth is the Inspector of the mint (Dharab-khanah). The great mint, 
near the mosque of Sultan Ra}azM If. at Constantinople, was in the time of the 
Infidels the house of a priest, who was a great alchemist, and who built by the pro- 
duct of his skill !. large convent. Sultan Mohammed destroyed the convent, and 
establishee. the mint, but the ru ns of the convent are even now seen ; its four 
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sides bear the resemblance of a fortress. The ins{)ection of it is sometimes dele- 
gated to one of the Vezirs of the cupola, who resides here. When the mint is 
in good order, there is coined here every day ten quintals of silver and one of gold. 
The gold coins are called shcrifi. Their legend is, “ The Sultan of two parts of the 
globe, the Khakiln of two seas ; the SulUin son of Sultan, the Sultan Mohammed 
Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan, may his victory be exalted. Coined at Constanti- 
nople in the year 1058.” On the small silver coin, “ Sultan Mohammed Khan, 
son of Ibrahim Khan, may his victory be exalted. Coined at Constantinople, 
1058.” At the time when a new Emperor ascends the throne, the inspectorship is 
delegated to the lesser Defter-dars, who carry to the mint every day ton quintals 
of silver and one of gold. The kyaya, broker, clerks and coiners, arc all appointed 
by Imperial commissions (ru’us). There are no less than a thousand men em- 
ployed in the mint, three hundred of whom are infidels, but righteous men. 

(220) The Tin-melters (Kalaiji) are an hundred Jews. 

(221) The Wire-drawers (Kehleji), so called because they cut the wire into 
small i)ieces. The men employed at the mint are, joiners, wire-makers, coiners, 
weighers, melters, changers, guards ; in short from the Imams and Moezzins, down 
to the porters, more than seventy different sorts of people ; but whoever dares to 
coin a single farthing without the inspector’s permission is liable to the tenets of 
the Imperial rescript, which is in the hands of the Inspector ; and in conse(|Uence of 
such transgression, have their hand cut off and thrown before the gate of the mint. 
The men employed go and come naked. The weighers weigh every thing and 
keep an exact account. It is a great and wonderful fabric, and those who have 
not seen it have seen nothing in the world. The mint is the glory and honour of 
the Ottoman family. The first coin of that dynasty was struck by Osman Beg at 
Hrvlssa, the second coining establishment was at Pergamus, the third at Kiitahia, 
Smyrna, Magnesia, Tireh, Amassia, Kastcmuni, Trebisondc, and Mera’sh ; after- 
wards at Erzerum, Sivas, Jenjeh, Karaman, Tokat, Wan, Nakhshivan, Rev;in, 
Shirvan, Shamakhi, Genji, Erdehan, Azerbeijan (at Tebriz), and Arned or Diar- 
bekr, at Baghdad, Bassra, Lahsa, Yemen, Abyssinia, Egypt, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Tunis, Tripolis, and Algiers. These are the coining establishments of the Ottoman 
Empire in Asia and Africa. 

Of the Coi/iiiig Estahlhhmcnts in Europe or lliitnelt. 

Suleiman Pasha, the son of Orkhan, having compiered the town ot Ipsala m 
Rumeh' on a Friday, a coin was struck there in Sultan Orkhan’s name, in remem- 
brance of this great event, though there was no regular mint. I have seen it , it 
bears the legend, “ Coined at Ipsala Bazar.” Siilciman Pasha, pushing his inroads 
to Rodosto, Constantinople, and Terkos, took an immense deal of booty, but 
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unfortunately l)roko liis neck at Ikilair, his horse coming down with him in hawking 
with a falcon alter a goose, lie is buried in the Mosque of Bulair. The second 
coining establishment was at Gallipolis. The third, at Adrianople, conquered by 
Sultan Murad I., who struck money there. The fourth at U'skiib. The fifth at 
Novaberda, near I’ereshtina. Sultan Murad, after the battle of Kossowa, was 
assassinated by a cursed infidel, called Wailosh Kiiblakf, and buried at Brussa at 
the old hot-wells. The sixth at Salonica, and the seventh not far from it at 
Kastip (?). The eighth in Bosnia. The ninth at Nova. 'I'he tenth at Ilbessan. 
The eleventh at Misistra. The twelfth at Sofia. The thirteenth at Widin. The 
fourteenth at Belgrade. The fifteenth at Budeh. The sixteenth at Cafa. There 
are also mints <at other places, luit in these I have actually seen the money coined. 
In the Ottoman Kmpire altogether there are sixty coining establishments ; formerly 
there were even more, which were suppressed to prevent the adulteration of coin. I 
have seen the money coined at the greatest number of them, and have myself got 
the coins. There is now no coining establishment where money is coined with 
more purity and perfection than at (^'onstantinople, the next is at Baghdad. The 
men of the mint adorn their shops at the public procession with gold and silver 
coins, and the coiners jiass striking money. Behind them come — 

(222) The Searchers of silver (Gumish antjian) are three hundred men, who are 
established at the factory of the head of goldsmiths and of the stamping men. They 
make the round of (Constantinople, accompanied by ten Janissaries, who carry 
sticks in their hands. They search people’s purses to discover false coins, and if 
they tind a false one they inquire from whence it was got, and carry the man who 
has it lielbre the judged False coiners have their hands cut off, or are hanged for 
the benetit of the world. These coin-searchers mingle at the public processions 
with the people, and look into their purses before the Emperor’s koshk. 'fhe 
Inspector of the mint, the chief of the coiners, and those of the silver searchers 
Ibllow. 

The fourteenth is the Inspector of the cloth-magazines ; he has the inspection 
of the cloth, and a company of Janissaries is at his command. The blue cloth for 
the eighty thousand Janissaries of the Ottoman Empire, which comes from Salo- 
nica, is deposited in the magazine, which is opened once a year on the holy night 
(Kadr). On this night the first Tieutcnant-General of the Janissaries (Kolkia- 
gassi), attended by the aghas of the corps, the inspector of the magazine and its 
t'olonel receive the officers of all the sixty-two regiments of Janissaries with their 
men, who each get, according to the constitution of Sultan 8iileiman, ten yards of 
Idue cloth, a piece for the turban, and a piece of cotton for the shirt. 'Fhis distri- 
bution lasts thre“ days and nights. This magazine (enbar) is a large square 
building ithin the enclosure of the mint. The Inspector of the cloth and the 
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colonel with their suite pass before the In)]>erial koshk, each carrying a piece ot 
cloth on their shoulder. 

The fifteenth is the Inspector of corn (Boghdai eniini). There are three !mn- 
dred subaltern overseers (Nazir) and a clerk (Iviatib). I'he magazine is a great 
building on the sea-shore. Another is at (ialata, covered with lead ; it was l>uilt 
by Omar Ben Abd-ul-'aziz. Murad IV. liad intended finishing the mosrjue, but 
could not accomplish it. The corn coming from Kessendir, Kohiz, Beshdereii, and 
Dobruja, is here kept in magazine. Tliese men throw corn in passing on the 
spectators, and walk at the licad of the horses of the Inspector and the Clerk 
(Kiatib). 

(223) The sixteenth is the Inspector of the Magazine for barley. An Agha with 
six hundred men under him. This magazine is a kind of small castle on the sea- 
shore, with an iron gate looking to the north. Three hundred ships full of barley 
are unloaded here every year. It is an establishment kept up at great expense. 
The Inspector (Emin) the overseer (Nazir) and the twelve clerks or writers have 
their particular council-room, they keep the account with the captains, and on the 
day of the public procession they pass throwing barh'y amongst the crowd. 

(221) The seventeenth is the Inspector of the Kilar (Cellar) or repository ot 
sweetmeats and their ingredients. An Agha with one thousand mini. The Hepo- 
sitory of the service to which they arc attached is outside of the gate of Khassa- 
baghjeh, where all kinds of sweetmeats and their ingredients are kept, 'fhe 
Inspector of this Kilar has also the inspection of the corn magazitie of Sultan 
Bayazid, which is outside of the wood-gate at the landing place from Kodosto. 
and of the corn magazine of Sultan Siileiman, which is ‘outside of the gate ot 
Jubbeh Ali, close to the walls of the castle, but these two magazines are under thi- 
administration of particular admiuistrators, Mutewelli. 

The eighteenth is the Inspector of the wood m.igazine, ruled by two Aghas, and 
sometimes by three, because a Colonel of the Ajemoghlan, or recruits of the .lanis- 
saries and the Agha, or Judge of Constantinople, also take care of tliis service. 
From hence the necessary wood is atlbrded to the Imperial kitchen. 'I'lns maga- 
zine (enbar), within the Imperial gate, is a great building, which contains the 
cargo of five* hundred ships. The Ajemoghlans attached to the service of 
this magazine put their caps on in a crooked way, and pass with bundles of wood 
on their shoulders, surrounding the Inspector of the wood (Odiin-etm'ni), the 
Colonel of the wood (Odfm-chorbajissi), and the Agha or judge of Constantinople. 
Another magazine for wood exists outside of the Flour-gate, close to the Tufenk- 
khanah (manufactory of muskets). The Janissaries tie up the wood in bundles, 
and Chaiishes distribute it to the companies. 

(225) The nineteenth is the Inspector of the magazine of hay. yVn Agha witli 
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two hundred men. Tiiere are no less tluin seventy hay-magazines. In every 
Imperial garden hay is heaped up in mountains. Tlie greatest provision of hay to 
he found is at the magazine inside of the stab ie-gate, and at the magazine of Wefa- 
inaidan. The Nazir, or overseer, is the master of the horse. At the time when 
the stacks of hay arc made up from twelve thousand wagon-loads coming from 
Chatiilja, banners are planted on the tops of them, fastened down with string, and 
tlic master of the horse gives an entertainment to the Emperor, and presents him 
with a horse caparisoned, with a saddle set with jewels. On this occasion it is the 
constitutional custom for the Emperor to take twelve of the pages of the Master of 
the Horse (Enn'r-aklior) into the Imperial Harem. The writers, the headmen 
(Cheri-bashi) of the troop, the Kyaya of the stable, and the Colonel who has the 
guard of the meadows of Chatalja are feasted, and invested with seventy robes of 
honour, in which they pass at the public procession, dressing their oxen with hay, 
and walking alongside the horses of the Inspector and the Colonel of the hay. 

The twentieth is the Ins[)cctor of salted beef (Passdirma). An Agha, with a 
writer, and judge, of whom mention has been already made at the description of 
the head of the butchers. 

'I'he twenty-first is the Inspector of the Selkh-Khanah, or slaughtering place, 
also mentioned above. 

The twenty-second, the Inspector of the vegetables has passed in review with 
the train of the chief of the bakers. 

The twenty-third, the Inspector of mutton and sheep has like the preceding 
l)een mentioned amongst the suite of the chief of the butchers, Kassab-bashi. 

(22(1) The twenty-fTmrth is the Inspector of the Kitchen (Mutbakh), an Agha 
with two hundred men. His station is on a solfa, near the Imperial kitchen, all the 
expenses of wliich go through his hands. They pass with lances in their hands 
and aprons round their loins, mounted on Aralrian horses. It is a great inspec- 
torship, which surpasses even the intellects of Aristotle. They arc a brave troop, 
but are the jiatural mice of the Kilar (cellar or pantry) because they continually 
take from it raisins, figs, and other victuals. 

(227) The twenty-fifth is the Inspector of the poultry (Taiik-emini). An Agha 
with two hundred men. To this inspector is giv >n from the fiscal a number of 
villages near Rodosto, Malakra, and Khireboli, for breeding poultry. He supplies 
the Imperial kitchen every year with twelve hundred chickens. 

(228) The twenty-sixth is the Inspector of the town (Shehr-emhn). He has not 
the dignity of an Agha, but oidy <ha' of a Kiatib, yet it is a very profitable inspec- 
torship. By him all the expossos are defrayed of what files in the air, what treads 
the earth, wliat c>wims in the water. His accounts amount each year 'o a thousand, 
and sonis^times to two and three thousand purses. All buildings and repairs in the 
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town of Constantinople, and in the Imperial ifardens are paid by him. He passes 
in the public procession with three hundred persons iti his suite. 

(229) The twenty-seventh is the Inspector of Chardaks, or wooflen look-outs, 
which are erected on the tops of the houses. lie passes at the public procession, 
accompanied by fifty )ueu. d'herc is likewise a Colonel of the (diardaks, whose 
company is called the company of the boatmen (Kaikjilar-otassi), his station is at 
the old barracks. When tin; At^ha of the Janissaries takes an airing on the 
water, they conduct him to the boat all dressed in white shirts with red jackads. 
The stern of his lar<jfe boat is coverc'd with i^rcen cloth ; tln^ place when- it is 
k('pt is near the landiuii; jdace of the Flour magazine. I'liere is also a Chardak- 
Nail)i, or judge substitute of the ('hardaks, who has a train of eiglity cunning 
fellows. 

(230) The jNIen of the Mohtessib, or Provost of towm. A very old charge and 
dignity. lie is an Aglia, who commands three hundred men, called Ki'doghlani, 
servant boys, wdiicli has nearly the signification of executioners or hangnn'u. 'Their 
jiatron is Behhil. 'The legend relates that havjng bc'cn a Prince (Khalifeh), In* had 
descended from the throne, and took charge of tlie Moht(‘ssib, Ixdiiw'ing it to be a 
sinecure', Imt making the tour of the town and the round of the shops, be soon 
found out how ditlicult it is to watch over bargains and sales, and turning his face 
to (jod, he .said, “ (»od be jiraised, that thou () (iod art the kee])er of accounts!” 
According to this sentence “ God is the true Mohtessib, or Provost but such a 
charge' is necessary in the life of this wearld. 'Tlie Inspector of the Charelak, the 
Cedemel of the ('harelak, anel the \ail) of tlie (’harelak, accompany the Mohtessib 
Agha. llefore him arc canied gilt balances on silver chains ?o line! tin- true cveight 
of all merchandises. Some hundred men walk at the public preice'ssion betbre him 
with chains and Idocks em their necks, represe-nting those wheese measures and 
weiglits are fouuel to he light ; others wear fox-teiils, crow-feathers, nasty intes- 
tine's. or different such marks on the heael, w hich show the punishment of che'ating 
in sale'. “ 'This,” they erv, “ is the' conelitiem of those who che-at in their bargains.” 
On rvagons and litters they make a kinel of koshk in the' feirm eil a Charelak, each 
of w hich is wenth more than a thousand jhastres, wherein hoys laugh and jest and 
play a thousand tricks. Behind them in tlu*ir otheial dresses walk the (diorbaji, 
the Nail), and the Mohtessib all armed, and immediately preccdiiiL^ them, fellows 
with instruments of punishment to represent the round which the Mohtessih makes 
in the town to ])unish those who keep no weights. Arrived at the Alai-koshk, tlu?y 
give a good ticking to some men, under the pretext that they do not s(dl just 
measure. 

The twent v-eighth is the Inspc’ctor ot tlu' llorse-maiket. An Agha and thiee 
hundred men. He takes lawful titlie of all horses, mules, and asses, that aie sold 
Part ii. ^ 
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at Constantinople. The inspectorship is let every year for forty purses. Tlie 
corporations or guilds, which are under the inspection of this Agha, are the 
following. 

(231) The Horse-dealers (Janbazani-esb) are three hundred men. Their 
))atron is Kanbiir Ali, who was girded by Ali, and perished witli the martyrs of 
Kei bela. 'Pliese horse-dealers arc rich merchants ; in the stables of each of them 
arc lonnd fiom forty to fifty Arabian horses. The greatest part of them are 
gipsies ; but there are also people of all nations amongst them. 

(232) The Criers of horses at public sales (l)ellalan-esb) arc three hundred men ; 
they have the right of selling horses wherever they are sold by public sale. 

(233) The (jo-betweeus at the sales of horses (Mianjiani-esb). They have no 
shops, and act but as mediators between the parties who sell and buy horses at the 
market. Their patron is Nejib-ud-din, the son of Kabiir Ali, who was girded by 
Ali. His tomb is in the field of the martyrs of Kcabcla. This troop ))asses, 
leading many thousand horses l)y chains for show. They pass, with great noise 
and shouting, along with the Inspector of the horse-market, the Writer and Janis- 
saries (Vassakji) attached to them. 

(231) Tlie twenty-ninth is the Nhzul-ernhn', inspector of provisions. An Agha 
with seven hundrcMl men. All the provisions collected for tlie Imperial camp in 
time of war arc heaj)ed up before his tent. The men belonging to him pass with 
sticks in their hands, conducting wagons of provisions. 

(235) The thirtieth is the Inspector of the Arsenal (Tersana-emini). An Agha 
and three hundred men. This inspectorship is a high charge, and his branch of 
administration is one of those wliich are beyond the rc'ach of the highest intellectual 
faculties. 1 le keeps the account of the twenty thousand purses which the Imperial 
navy costs every year. Ilis suite adorn small boats and galleys, which they carry 
on poles, and pass with great alacrity. 

(23G) The thirty-first Inspector is the Penjik-khanah emini, or inspector of the 
house where the legal fiftli (Penj) of the prisoners of war is paid. 'I’hey are two 
hundred men, who acknowledge for their patron Abd-ullali-es-sahri, who was 
girded by .Selman, and was the disci[)le of yVli. The residence of this inspector is 
a great Chardak before the great (histom-house. He registers all male and female 
prisoners of war, aiid slaves which a- e brought from Germany, lUissia, Georgia, 
Ainr/a, and Circassia, receiving a ducat per heink and giving a recei|)t called 
Penjik-kagiadi, which is absolutely necessary if the ow ners wish to .sell them ; 
because if the owner cannot produce the receipt, signed and sealed in the true 
form, be cannot sell the slave, who is forieited to the state. The two hundred men 
attaelied to tin service of the Inspector of the Penjik keep a good look out on all 
.such cases. They pass at the public {>rocession, making a show of their prisoners 
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and slaves, and ornamenting on a wagon their Custom-house, which resembles the 
|)alacc of Khavarnak. 

(2d7) The thirty-second is the Inspector of the land Custom-house (Kara- 
gumruk-emim). An Agha and three hundred men. It is a great inspectorship of 
six hundred purses a year. All the merchandise which come from Riimeh here 
pay customs; the Custom-house itself stands near the gate of A(lriano[)le. The 
Custom-house men pass at the public procession with wagons of Adrianople and 
Syrmia, (juarrelling with other men, who represent the merchants unwilling to pay 
the duties. 

(23S) The thirty-third is the Inspector of the great Custom-house at the port. 
A great Agha with live hundred men attached to his service. Their patron was in 
the l’ro[)het’s time Ahd-es-sahri, one of his companions ; he was girded by Selman 
I’ak, and as a man ol great trust was the Proplw't’s Kmiii or ius[)ector. IIc' col- 
lected the tithes from the Ottoman victors and from the merchants, and sometimes 
perlormed the odice of judge ; he had accpiired the mystic scacnce (llmi leden) 
from Ali. Ily Omar’s decree it was estahlished, that in order to regulate the 
Musulman armies the tenth should he taken of all booty seized from tlie Inlidels, 
fitter wh^ch was introduced also the tenth of all the merchandis(‘, hut in our times 
this kind of impost has |)assed the limits of justice and has become oppressive. 
The great Custom-house is a large establishment on the sea-shore, comjiosed of 
different shorc-lmildings (^'alh), find a large stone magazine, where the merchants 
of Yemen and India (h'posit their merchandise for ten, fd'teen, or more years in 
perfect security. To the Inspector of the great Custom-house are attached forty 
.lews, besides the writers, weighers, sensals, bankers, searelfers, trabants, guards, 
.Janissaries, boatmen, find the searchers of bales with iron stall's (shish) with which 
they probe the wares, ^\ hen the porters lift, by tin' means of machinery, loads of 
cotton or henna, of the weight of from forty to fifty (luintals, it is enough to make 
you lose your wits from astonishment, because it is no human work, but the work 
of Ahriman or S;dan (who, ficcording to oriental legend, first contrived similar 
machines in order to r;dse the pile of wood on which Abraham was to be burned 
by Nemrod).^ The porters, called Zilhdior of the Custom-house, and those of the 
Flour-hall, are the most famous in Constantinople. The ])orters, called 8irik- 
hamal, or porters of the poles, lift by means of them incredible loads. If these 
fellows tri'ad the ground with tlu'ir heavy boots, called battaljizmeh, tlie earth 
shakes. They march, keeping regular pace under their load, crying together, Ya 
liny! ” “O all vivifying,” and carrying loads of from forty to (ifty (juintals. Their 
patron is Ali, the Projihet, and also Selman, the Persian. 'I'hey pass in the public 
procession in this manner, carrying great loads. Then come the .Jewish Sensals of 
the Custom-house and Visitors, who mingling amongst the spectators, ask wheth(>r 
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there is no contraband.* 'I'lius they pass jestin^. 'I'lie guards pass keeping a 
good look ont, the cleiks writing on their horses, and the Janissaries (Yassakji) 
guarding the bankc-rs. Tlie (juintal-inen (Katarji) pass on wagons, on wliicli they 
weigh bales of various merchandise, writing them down to the account of different 
merchants. The boatmen of the Custom-house (Kol-kaikji) pass, carrying a boat 
with a hook at the head (Kanjabash) on poles on their shoulders. The Reftjf, or 
Collectors of the duty, called reft, numbering til'ty persons, pass with sticks in their 
hands. After their procession, that of the Inspector moves along crowd on crowd, 
and throng upon throng. Roys, with faces like the sun, sjirinkle on both sides 
rose-water on the spectators t)ut of gulahdars (vases of rose-water), and others 
jierfume them with aloe and amber, burning in censers. Rehind tliem walk the 
Sirikhamal, carrying a Kosbk, made in imitation of the Custom-house, with foun- 
tains playing. On magnificent cushions, p(!ar-(‘mbroidered sofa-cloths, and Persian 
carpets are seated boys, fine as the Iliiris of I’aradise, who serve sweetmeats, 
coffee with amber, tea, salep, and rnohallcbi, to the Inspector of the Custom-house 
Koja All. Tims the train moves cm to the Alai-koshk, where from forty to fifty 
musicians begin to play, and ten pair of dancing boys, with moon-like faces and 
stag-like eyes, show their skill in (lancing in the Kmperor’s presence. Tlu'y 
execute the dance so admirably that the whind of heaven snsjiends its rotation, and 
that Zoreh puts the finger on her mouth full of astonishment at these musical 
performances, which sur[)ass those of Ilossein Rikara. 'I’lio Inspector of the 
Custom-house, and the Ins[)('ctor of the arsenal, who wrn’e both sitting in the 
above-mentioned beautiful kosbk, leave it and kiss the ground before the Sultan. 
Sultan Murad told tbehi “ I am cpiite jealous of all that these fellows are enjoying. 
My ancestor, Sultan Siileiman used to say, ‘ Ah ! if 1 could be but during forty 
days Agha of the Janissaries !’ if he were to witness the splendour and luxury of my 
reign he would say, ‘.Ah! if 1 could be but thrc'c days Inspector of the Custom- 
house.”’ He then instantly ordered the Inspector Ali Agha to be invested with a 
sable pelisse. So closes the train oi the Inspectors. My compliments to you. 

The Sixteen ill Section. 

(2.59) The Grocers (Rakkal). 'I'heir patron is V/J Ibn-en-ncbash, who was 
girded by Selman Pak and who was the first of all Rakkals ; his tomb is at .leru- 
salem near Abd-ul-jerrah. lie died an hundred and twenty years old and w'as a 
favorite of the Prophet amongst his companions. 'Phe guild of the Rakkals 
selling (satables and drinkables have prececlence in the procession of othcT guilds. 
They fix tents on wagons, put on clean cloth and adorn their tents with all kinds 

* A is omitlf;] li ‘to cn account of its «:;rossnL'ss. 
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of baskets full of hazel-nuts and pistachios, of raisins and figs, throwing tluaii 
amongst the spectators. They are clad in armour. Some; of them dress in robes 
made of onions and dates, holding in their hands rosaries of nuts, carrying on their 
heads goat’s horns as ornanients and crying raisins and figs for sale. 

(210) The Merchants of hotter (yaglijian) are tliree hundred men. Their 
patron has been already mentioned at the procession of tlie Inspector of tlie 
butter magaziiK!. These are the butter merchants, who retail it in sho[)s. 'Fhey 
adorn large tubs, ])latcs and bottles vvitli flowers and fill them witli butter from 
Per/.erm, llucarest, Taman, Kafa, Kilia and Akkcrman. Some comical fellows, 
stiip|icd naked and greased all over with butter, hold in their hands jacks swelled 
with wind, with which they advance towards the crowd of spectators, who give way 
and open a passage for them. Sonu^ grease the pc'ople with greasy jacks and play 
a tliousand merry tricks of the kind. 

(211) The Oil-merchants are five hundred and fifty j)cvsons, with two hundred 
and thirty five' factories. 'I'lieir patron is Abul-inamen, one of the Prophet’s com- 
panions. llejaj, the blood-thirsty governor of Irak being ill disjiosed towards 
Abul-maivieu asked him, “ How much oil could be obtained from a roll ofsesa- 
mum?” He said, 1 lalf a roll.” l lejaj asked again, “ How mucli oil coidd be 
produced out of a single grain of sesamum ? Abul-mamen re))lieil, “ As much as 
is enough to grease two finger nails, if squeezed between them.” “ ^\ ell,” said I lejaj, 

“ thou art a perfect master, tell me now, what thou knowest of the essence of 
God r Abul-niainen recited the Sviras Ikhlass, and the formula of confession, “ I 
believe in God, and his angels and his writings, (\c.,” finishing with the categorical 
declaration, that he belonged to the peo|)le of the ])r()phet. idiots ((imniii'iin.) 
llejaj again put forth sonu' dilHcult questions, which exam Jerni 'I'babari (the father 
of .Arabic history) would not have been cai)uble of ansuering. Ih jaj said, “ Tlioii 
knowest for thy worldly interest, how much oil a grain of sesamum may produce, 
but art ignorant of these (luestions of the law ! ” Abiil-mamen replied “ I am not 
of the deep learned divines, no Mufti, no .ludge ; I am a poor idiot .Moslim, who 
knows, what he saw of tin; Prophet’s doing.” 'Phis excuse did not avail with llejaj, 
who ordered him to be |)ut to death. On the same day be attacked Zobeir for having 
dared to enlarge the Ka’bah and put new foundations to it; wheref)ri* be ordered 
him to be hanged. Hence the tombs of Abiil-mamen and Zobeir, who died martyrs 
on the same day, are both near each other in the u|)per pai t of .Mecca. God’s mercy 
upon them both ! The oil merchants pass on wagons turning oil presses, sonii; of 
their people are dressed in dirty rags carrying jacks filled with oil, w ith w hich they 
touch if they can, the spectators. The patron of these oil-merchants in the time of 
the Israelites was Jatheb Meva, and it is therefore an old haiidicralt. 'Phe Jews em- 
ploy for that reason in their cookery no other butter than Iresh or oil. AVere you to 
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kill them they would not touch melted butter. 'Fhere is a Jew inspector at 
every oil press to watch the purity of the oil appropriated to their use. But oil 
is indeed an excellent <j;rcase which strengthens the body, and renders it smooth 
lil\(; cotton. It is, therefore, young Jews have such smooth skins and tender flesh, 
fl'hesc oil-merchants pass also playing many tricks. 

(2 l‘2) The Honey-merchants (Haljian) are a thousand men with three hundred 
magazines. They are great merchants. The honey of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
ol Transylvania and Teinesvar, of Widin and Syrmium, of Athens and Mecca, 
ol Budeh and Candia is much renowned and is transported into all countries. 
'I'liese merchants collect the honey in these places and carry many thousand casks 
of it to Constantinople, where they impede the passage at the magazine. The 
honey of Athens has the colour of Nafta, hut is so perfumed with scent that it lills 
the hrain with the odour of pure amher and musk. If one cup of honey is put 
into forty cujis of water it still makes an agreeable sweet beverage. The hom^y of 
Moldavia and Candia is the clearest and purest, like white muslin. They adorn 
their shops on wagons with tents and awnings, beneath wdiich they expose many 
hundred l)oxcs full of honey and also carry many hundred casks on other wagons. 

(243) 'riie I.inseed Oil-merchants (Bezrjian) are nine hundred and thirty-one 
men with thirty-five factories. Their eldest patron is Jemshid, hut their patron of 
the; Prophet’s time is Tiot known to me. They pass on wagons with mills 
pressing linseed oil. Their dresses are all shining of oil. Tluiy mingle with the 
sp('(;tators oiling ^vith their hands young hoys. Tlu'se peoph; for the greatest part 
come from Nikdeh and Kaissarieh ; they pass all clad in armour. 

(214) 'I’lie Mercliants of olive oil (Zeyat) are two hundred men with eighty- 
shops. fl’licir patron has been already mentioned where we spoke of the Inspec- 
tor of the oil magazine. 4’hese oil-merchants, who retail the oil in shops, are 
assistants to the Bakkal or grocers. They pass clad in armour. 

(215) The Soap-makers (Sahiinjian) are five hundred men with two hundred 
shops. Their first Patron was Jemshid, who having lived a thousand years, con- 
trived three hundred arts. He was a long time speculating how he covdd fix oil 
into soap, without being able to get at it. \t last weeping in despair one of his 
tears fell into the soa])-keltlc, when the soap instantly took consistency. He knew 
tears to be salt, and so found the means of consolidating tlie oil into soap by 
mingling salt water with it. If (God forbi<l it) a iving thing should fall into the 
soap-kettle while boiling, it would fx; destroyed and immediately turned into soap. 
'I'hese merchants bring the soap fiom Uie .Syrian towns of Jericho and Ascalon, 
and from Smyrna and Tenedos for tlie necessary provision of Constantinople. 
The best and hitest soap, which has also a scent of musk, is that of 'rripolis in 
Syria, Jems ilem, and Nahliis. Tlv-y ;Jso make white soap at Silistria, Nicopolis, 
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and Widin, but it has a bad smell, being made from mutton grease. I'lie soap ol' 
Tripolis in Africa, carried to Constantinople in large vases (kiip) has an agreeal)le 
smell, and cleanses well in washing. 'I’liese soap-makers adorn their shops with 
dilferent kinds of soap, and carry iu their hands and on their heads plates tilled 
with it, crying, “ Take soa[) to cleanse yourselves.” 

(21(5) The Merchants of musk-soap (Musks.a-bunjiaii) are an hundnal men, with 
forty shops. 'I'hey carry their shops on horseback, and sell difl'eront kinds of i)er- 
fumed soap. 

(247) 'I’he Merchants of dried salted beef (Bakkal-basdirmajian) are eight hun- 
dred per.sous, with live hundred shops. 'I'hey are Musulmans, and called the 
people of Menawshat-oghli. This man once eating excrement in a, golden tass at 
the feast of the circumcision (Siir), said to tlie Km|)eror, “ Clorioiis Monarch, 
nought remains,” meaning there was no more excrement left. From this time 
the boys of the town run after these people crying, “ Nought remains.” They 
arc a despised set of people. We have mentioned above, at the ))i'ocessi()n of the 
Inspector of the dried beef, the merchants w'ho trade in fresh beef, and who are 
different from this people, bringing many hundred thousand hags of salt beef from 
Kilia and Ismail, 'fheir shops arc outside tlie wood-gate at Kassim Pasha, 
Galata, 'I'op-khanah, and Scutari. Some of these fellows wear instead of tigers’ 
skins the hides of bulls, oxen, and cows, with the horns and tails, for cloaks. 
Some take sheeps’ heads and feet, which they stick on tlieir heads, and make a 
complete dress from head to foot of dric'd beef, carrying lianis instead of clubs 
and banners, boots, trow'sers, and saddles, all of dried beef, and pass repeating 
the words of their master Meuawshat-ogidi, “ N'ouglit Wanains.” They are a 
st range and comical set of people. 

(2'IS) The Merchants of Ivcblebi (Italice, ])iselli) are four hundred men, witli 
one hundred shops. I do not know their patron ; they are assistants to the chief 
of the grocers (Bakkal). 'I’hey pass roasting leblebis, and grinding them into 
flour with small handmills. Some of them mingle this Hour with glue, and )nake 
a past^used for the heads of clubs. Leblebis arc wholesome food in the camp to those 
suffering with relaxed bowels. In short whatever eatables and drinkables grocers 
may be resorted to for, as pistachios from Syria, almonds, hazehiults, jujubes, 
dates, and dried cherries, is exhibited for show in their shops. After tlumi passes 
the Bakkcil-bashi, or head of the grocers, with his excpiisite troop, the rich grocers 
are mounted on Arabian horses, with fine hoys as pages, followed by the eightfold 
Turkish minsic. 

'/’//(; Seclio//. 

(249) The Fruit-merchants (Yemishjian) arc three! thousand men, with a thousand 
and seven shops. Their patron is the same as the grocers, Azi Ibn-cn-nebash. 
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'i'hcy pass on waj^oiis, adorned with all kinds of fruits. They also make artificial 
tnu's of ajtpli's, apricots, c\:c., each carried by eight or ten men on poles. Otliers 
make kosliks with fountains playing, the four sides of which are festooned with 
fruit. Tlieir hoys, who arc seated in these kosliks, bargain with the spectators, and 
throw fruits to them. Some dress in robes, made of chcsnnts, holding in their 
liaiids rosaries of oranges and apples, and reading the verse of the Koran, “ The 
fruits are given to you as merchandize.” Some holding rosaries of dried raisins, 
recite the verse of the raisins and olives. They also build artificial ships, which 
are full of fruits, each being towed by a thousand men. The nails, masts, head 
and stein of these ships are ornamented with the kernels of fruits. Merchants 
flock in crowds to enter these fruit-ships to fill their baskets. With the 
greatest noise and quarrelling, arising from tlu'se simulated sales, they pass the 
Alai-koshk. 'Phis is a faithful representation of what occurs at the [lort on the 
arrival of every fruit-shi[), where such noise arises, and many heads are broken, 
without the injured persons being allowed to ask for legal satisfaction. The 
Emperor delighted, laughed at their rjuarrels and riot. 

(250) The Gardeners of C’onstantinople, inside the town, are three tlumsand, 
and the gardens one thousand. Within the walls of (Constantinople there are 
many thousand gardens, the finest being the Imperial, which give an idea of 
paradise. The most famous are those of the tulips ; that of Altipogaja, near the 
fountain of the judge ; of Lonka-zadeh, near the Klour-hall ; of Kahweli, within 
the gate of Juhheh Ah’: of tlie hath near to it ; of 'yVshik Pasha; of Haider Piisha : 
of Kiremel ji Sondak ; of Chivf-zadeh ; those hefon; the .Mihrah of the Imperial 
moscpies ; the garden tE'jak, near the gate Narli ; that of 'J’okatji Solak ; of 
Sanka and Aziz Efendi ; the garden ( 'hukiirhostan ; the new garden ; that of Kia 
Nultana, near the Gun-gate ; and close to it of Chelehi Kyaya; of Knrekji-hashi ; 
of Daviid Pasha; and some hundreds besides. In these gardens are produced 
those famous jK aches, one of wdiich weighs an hundred drachmas ; the sorts 
are called P:ip;i, Hultani, Jani, Durraki, ami (Chelehi Khoja, which is a wonder of 
the wonders of (iod. The peaches of the garden of Kiremelji Mustafa ^\gh;i, 
within the Crooked gate, are of a luscious and exejuisite flavour ; the pears of the 
garden of F.lchi Kara Mustafa IVisha, near Kizil Mossluk each of whicli weighs an 
hundred and fifty drachmas, are finer than the peuclu's, which are found in Persia, 
at T^^u, and Grdiihar. In the garden of Khalijihir Koshki apricots are cultivated, 
each weighing fifty drachmas, whicli excel the fanious Syrian apricots of llama. 
In the garden of a woman, near Av et-h;izar, are ])omegranates weighing an occa 
eacli, and whi' h are sold at no less than two for a ducat as presents for the 
Emperor. Eacv, grain conies to a dirhem, and rt-semhles a luby. A sick man will 
restore himself to life if he eat of their. In the garden of Sevgulun are figs, four 
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weighing an occa, as inelliHuous as a bottle of julab. Were we to describe 
inimitcdy all the gardens and their productions we should give I’orth a work on rural 
economy and gardening (Felahat-naineh). 

(251) Ihe Merchants of water-melons (Menawian) are three thousand men, tln^ 
shops are but three hundred, as the greater part of them sell at the landing |)laces, 
where melons and water-melons are heaped up in mountains. Their trade lasts 
but six months, because, though it is possible to keep melons and water-melons 
Irom one year to another, yet it is not the practice. They jjass on wagons 
amongst heaps of melons and water-melons, crying, Three occas for one 
asper.” 

(252) The Flower merchants are eight hundied, with tliree hundred sliops. 
Their patron is Baba lleten. 

(263) Ihe h lower merchants, who at the same time sell fruit, are three hun- 
dred persons, with eighty sho})s. Their patron is Khabil Irmagliam, who was girded 
by Ins Hen Ma](‘k. He used to bring baskets of llowers and fruit as ] 3 resents to 
the Prophet and to his family, lie is buried at Taif. The sho])S of tliese Flower- 
merchants (Jejekjian, the former kShukiifehjian) are in the* part of the town called 
Takt-nl-kala’a, A'k-serai, Sultan Mohammed, and Aya Sofiyah, betore the gate of 
the Jebeh-khanah. Here at all seasons of the year are found disluvs full of llowm s 
and fruits, which are olfered as i)resents to the ve/irs and gre<it men. They make 
a great show, being an exquisitely armed troop. They carry on poles koshks, which 
are imitations of the koshk of the Mohtessib and of the koshk at the fruit market, 
wherein tine boys reclining on golden cushions do service*. The Iwad of the 
market Bazilr-bashi and the kyaya of the Mohtessib pass on horseback. The last 
calls into his presence some of the merchants, and upbraids them for not having 
ke{)t just weight and measure. At the Alai-koshk some are j)unished with the 
bastinado, some dipped in honey, some l)eaten on the face with nasty intestines, 
and some mounted on jackasses. These are the punishments of those who do 
not keep just measure. The head of the market comes last with his servants all 
clad in armour and tollowed by the eightfold rurkish music. 

• 7'hc Eighteenth Section, 

(254) The Sword-cutlers are a thousand and eight men, with two hundred and 
live shops. The patron of the sword-cullers and the armourers is David, but in 
the Prophet’s time it was F7sir the Indian, wdm was girded by Selman, and died oiu^ 
hundred and twenty years old. Me is buried at IJ'shak. Tin* faith having been 
established by the sword, the sword-cutlers gained the precedency over all the other 
handicraftsmen. All those w ho live in peace as w'ell as in war stand in need of this 
profession ; a sword being indispensable in each Moslim’s house. Their factory 
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was in tlie limes of Moliammed and Hayazid IT. a great building before the clialk- 
gate, near the lead magazine, where; they workeal the old Constantinopolitan blades 
out of the iron dug at. (lalata -serai, and the blades, famous under the name of 
old ( 'oiistantinople, arc from this factory, lly the lapse of time it fell into 
decay, and the Inspector of the Custom-bouse, Ah Agha, bought the ground from 
the fiscus, converting the factory into a water-magazine. In our times the great 
factory is op|)osite the iiath of Mahmud I’asha. The most celebrated sword cutler 
is deaf David. Sultan Murad IV., who so well understood the worth and use of 
the sword, never used any but blades of Isfahan, or of deaf David. lie made him 
by an Imperial rescript Chief of the sword-cutlers. They pass, adorning their shops 
with all kinds of swords, sucli as swords of the companions of the Prophet, Sen- 
jani, Makrari, Ziiyezen, /ilfehjam, Kosh Kadem, Sonkor, I'.ssed, Siizik, Demirdelissi, 
Selamieh, Missrli Ah Ilerkiik ; and Syrian the work of Mostakim, and Indian the 
work of Khalkan ; (ierman, liarbarcscpie, \'c. During the passage of the proces- 
sion they polish swords, play a thousand tricks, as sticking naked swords into their 
ears, throats, and stomachs, and sofne represent lighting, and [lass on in tiles. 

(‘if);')) The old Cuirass-makers arc forty men, with but four sho))s. There are 
in Constantinople more than a thousand cuirass-makers who work for the army, 
and in the camp; there are, therefore, but few shops of this handicraft in (Constan- 
tinople itself. Their patron is David, who preparing to light with Goliath, first 
began to work on his cuirass and armour. Some of this old armour is actually 
found in tin; jrossession of the monarebs of the desert, who have inherited it, 
and guard it carefully that it may not fall into the hands of the Ottomans, 
hecatise their right oil- sovereignty in the desert is founded on this old armour. 
As to the cascpies, David was shown the workmanship of them by King Saul, when 
he undertook the expedition against Goliath. Therefore these casques are called 
after the name of Saul, Tahiti. The contest between David and Goliath is 
recorded in a verse of the Koran. In the Prophet’s time, when all sorts of arms 
were in liigh esteem with him and with his companions, Moslem Iladadi made a 
cuirass, which he presented to the Prophet, The Prophet wore it at the battle 
of Ohod, where having lost a tooth, he made a present of it to Sa’diin, the Indian. 
Moslem, the armourer, who had made the present to the Projihet, was girded by 
Selman P.ik, and became the patroc of the cuirass-n.akers. He lived eighty years, 
and is buried at Yemen. Tlie armourers lit up tli ir shops on litters with all sorts 
of cuirasses, such as from the Kabartai atul Taghi.stau, and dress themselves in 
armour from head to fool. Thus they pass like so many ancient heroes, as Sam, 
Neriniiin, and Zal Kostehem. 

(25t!) Tin- bance-makers ( .Mi/rakji:in) are four hundred men, witli an hundred 
and live shops. 'Phei’’ patron also is David, but the first monarch who introduced 
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lanco-bearing troops was Ilusheng, who recommended tlie lance as the most handy 
weapon, because it does not ixHjuire to be drawn from the scabbard like a 
sword. The lance and spear are tin* jiroper weapons of tlie Arabs, who use them 
in so clever a way tliat the 'latars lose their wits wIkmi they see how these arms 
are handled, d'lie first lance-bearing soldier in the Proplu't’s time was Sa’d-ud-din, 
the Indi.m, who was girded by his intimate friend, the great Moslim hero, Ilain/a. 
He was slain with him in the l)attle of Obod, and is buried insir bim. I’hey' 
exhibit on wagons all sorts of lances, calbal Sogn, Kbislit, .ledah, (Jheshetmeh, 
Kargin', Siinji, Ilart)a, and Sinan. 

(257) d'he Dagger-smiths and cutlers (Kbanjayiian, Hichakjian) are thirty men, 
with ten sbojis. 'I'lieir patron is David, the Prophet, but in the time of the i’rophet 
their ))atron was Abdullah Albassvi, who was girded by Sehnan in the l’ro|)lict’s 
prcscnice, and became the protector of cutlers and dagger-smiths. He is buried at 
Mesbbed. 'i’bey ])ass working in their shops at dagg(*rs and cutlasses. 

(258) 'The .Shield-makers (Kalkanjian) are but thirty men, with ten shops, 
'['heir patron is David, and the shield he wore is now sus|)ended at .lerusalem, in 
the great mosque on the left; it is a great shield, made of steel, from Niihjiwan; 
people call it tlie mirror of Alexander, but this is a vulgar error. There is no 
doubt that this shield is the work of David, who, according to Alobanuned Men 
Ishak, lived sixteen hundred years before the Prophet. It is generally known that 
David polished sb'el shields so well that not a speck of dust remained uiion their 
burnished surface, d'bey were made of pure steel. .Such steel shields are seiui at 
Cairo in the treasures of Merkiik Sultan, Katiliai Sultan, and (turi Sult;'in, which 
are jn oduced on the occasion of great shovv's. In the timc^of the Prophet, Ilassan 
Kattal Gba/.i invi'uted a lunv kind of shield made of cotton and tlexilile n'cds. 
Having carried this shield to the prophet as a present, he ordered him to be girded 
by Ah. He continued making shields to the time of the Khalifat of Ah for the 
companions of the Prophet. All having been killed at Cul“a by that cursial Ilm 
Melji'in, and the affairs of the Khalifat being in great confusion, Ilassan Kattal 
retired to Aleppo, where he continued making shields. Hence the shiekls of 
Aleppo are even now celebrated all through l*ersia and 'I’urkey. He died an hun- 
dred and seven years old, and is buried at Alepiio, outside of the Damascus gate, on 
the border of the ditch, beneath a small cupola. 

(25!)) The Scabbard-makers (Kinjiani-sikkim) arc six hundred men, with three 
hundred shops. 'Pheir patron, in the Prophet’s time, Jacob Manian, was girded by 
Hamza, and is buried at Moan ; he was killed by a woman, who afterwards was 
killed by Ali, and buried close to Jacob. Once every year the woman’s grave 
sweats blood. ’Phese scabbard -makers ornament their shops with all sorts ol 
knives and scabbards. 
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(260) Tlie Shagrpen-niak'.Ts (Saghnjiaii) are an hundred and fifty men, with fifty 
shops. Their patron was the grandsire of y\h-aver;'m dedeh, the sheikh Serraj-ud- 
din of r>ahsa, who was directed and girded by Selman IVik. Ilis tomb is near 
Ghaza, in the ruins of Ascalon. The Shagreen-makers had a great contest with 
the Tanners, which was decided in their favour, that they should be considered 
assistants to the sword-makers. They adorn their shops on litters with shagreen 
of different colours. 'I'heir manufactory is established inside of the Flour-hall. 
After them follow the exajuisite troop of the Kilidji-bashi, or head of the sword- 
makers ; the head of the sword-makers and the head of the cuirass-makers walk 
together, and are followed by the eightfold 'rurkish music. 

The Nineleenth Section. 

(261) The Musket-makers arc a thousand men, w'ith four hundred shops. Their 
factory is outside of the Flour-hall, and also in the street of the Divan and some 
other places. Though they l)elong to the armourers, yet as there were no mnskets 
in David’s time, they have no patron among his fellows. 'I'he first report of a 
gun was heard by the Moslims in the time of the Ommiades at the conquest of 
Cortuba, wlu're many thousand Moslims fell martyrs. The Author, however, of 
the Tohfetet-tewarikh (Fresent of histories) ascribes to David the invention of iron 
ones, which being perforated, were filled with earth to kill birds with it. Jemshul 
is reported to have invented the powder. The author of the Tohfet is on these 
facts as positive as if they had been engraved on marble. The musket-makers 
had at first no particular place in the procession, and minghal with the Janis- 
saries, but afterwards (V.jtained |)ermission to pass with their proper music. They 
pass manufacturing muskets in all their parts, and firing them with shouts in 
the air. 

(262) The Workers in iron, who temper steel, are five hundred men, with four 
shops. 'I'heir patron is David, who protects all handicraftsmen that use iron, coals, 
anvils, and hammers. T hese men first temper the muskets, and then hand them 
over to the polishers (Perdakliji). Their I'actory is attached to that of the muskets, 
on the left side of the re)ad it forms a particular establishment, with a Mesjid and a 
place of exercise. They ])ass with their shops on wagons tempering muskets. 

(26,'}) The Shaft-makers (Kondakj' in) are five humlred men, with two hundred 
shops. Their patron and master in guiding their t<> )ls is Habib Ntyar (Joseph the 
joiner !). T'hey havi' no patron of the Prophet’s time. Their shops are for the 
greatest part inside of the ^Vo')d-gate, in the street of the Diviin, at Kassim Piisha, 
Galata, Top-khanah, and Scipari. 'I hey pass making shafts, and adorn their shops 
with shafts inla 1 with pearl-sl.ells. 

(261) The Powdei-h >rn-inak 'IS (Weznehjian) are five hundred men, with two 
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hinulrcd shops. Their patron like the preceding is Ilahih Nryar, because they 
also use the hatchet (kesser) ; they have no patron of the time of the Prophet, as 
their handicraft relat(>s to tlic musket wliich had not tlien been invented. 'I'iiey 
adorn their shops with powder-horns (wezneli) made of hulls’ horns and linden- 
wood. 

(2(j.5) 7'lic Makers of cases or coverings for the muskets (Kessehjian) are five 
hundred and fifty-five men, with an hundred shops. 'I'heir chief is Abii Nassr 
Ilatem from Baghdad, who was girded by vSelman Pak in All's presence. 'I'hey 
formerly belonged to the saddlers, but were afterwards se|)arated from them and 
declared assistants of the musket-makers. They pass in their shops adorned with 
all kinds of coverings of velvet, cloth, it'c. 

(2()()) The Pistol-makers ('rabanjajian) are two thousand men, with an hundred 
and five shops. Their patron is David, because they hold the hammer, though in 
the Prophet’s time there w'as no musket or pistol. They maki' all kinds of pistols. 
Their principal master is Mohammed Chelebi. They jiass making pistols. 

(267) The Polishers of rusty muskets (Acliicliian) are an hundred and live men. 
They have no particular patron of the Pro))]ict’s time. They |)ass in the proces- 
sion cleaning rusty muskets, 

(268) 'I'he Firmvork-makers (Fishekjian) are one hundred men, with eighteen 
shops. Their patron is .lemshid ; the greatest part of them belong to the armourers. 
They exhibit their skill in fireworks on the occasion of jiublic rejoicings, on the 
birth of princes, and on the feast of circumcision. Their manufactory is outside of 
the hosjiital of tin* Siileimanieh, where they have the r(‘pository of their tools and 
their magazine. They have also sliops at Fwiib, (Jalata, Tu^)-khanah, ami Beshik- 
liish. Tlie first artist in fireworks w'as Avicenna (Abu sina) vvho is the master and 
jiatron of all firework-makers. On the occasions of rejoicing tor victories, these 
firework makers set on fire some hundred thousand rockets of different colours, 
some of which mount straight into the sky, and some go in an oblique direc- 
tion, spreading stars around them. Some of tlu'sc' rockets, divided into three parts, 
ascend at three different times, so that when the first, having burned out, falls to 
the ground, the second is lighted, and then the third, which at last explodes with a 
noise that seems to rend the clouds. It is jjiobable that the (dieruhim, heating 
this dreadful report, recite the verse of the Koran, “ O (Jod guard ns from tin; evil 
of mankind !” In the d;iys of my youth wdien I, poor I'odiya, mingled with all sorts 
of company, I made, for my master. Ah Agha, the inspector of the Custom-house, 
one of these rockets with seveti divisions. It was made of a sprig of fir-tree hol- 
lowed out, at the top of which was fixed a kind of cap filled with seventeen occas 
of powder, and below it was carried by pinions made of eagles wings. On the 
night of the birth of KiusulU'ui (afterwards the wife of Evliya’s patron, Malek Ahmed 
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I’aslia), I l.uiiichcd out to sea in a boat, and thence the rocket ascended into the 
sky at seven times to sucli a height, that the re])ovt of the scventli was heard on 
earth with so stuirendous a noise that people hearing it lost their courage. Each 
of tlie seven divisions exploding, showered on the ground a liery rain of Nafta-halls 
and stars, as if the seven planets and all the lixed stars had fallen from heaven. 
Seeing this stupendous sight, I began to repent, and as the tradition says, “ Who- 
soever re])ents of a I’ault shall he considered as if he had not done it,” I hope this 
my trick shall he considered as not having happened ; it was, liowever, a strange 
spectacle. The lirework-makers of Constantinople also make another kind of 
large rock(d, which in exploding, vomits forth forty small rockets, some of which 
monnt into the air, some go to the right, some to the left, and some lull 
amongst the crowd of spectators, burning them, wliicli causes great noise and riot. 
On the nights of the feast of circumcision, some hundred tlionsand rockets of every 
description are set on tire, covering the surface of the sea, some of them dive and 
come up again, and |)nt tlie whole sea into a blaze and the fish iiito an uproar, so 
that they jnm[) out of tlie water and dive again, which is also a spectacle worth 
beholding. They likewise make castles of ])aper, which lire on one another; 
figures of monks, .lews, and Franks arc represented in tire, which advance 
towards the spectators spitting fire ; throwing them into fright and confusion. 
They also tie fireworks to the tails of dogs, hears, wolves, and swine, which, 
poor animals! when hurt by the fire, run amongst the spectators, jiroduciiig a great 
deal of comical mischief. At the same time different sorts of rockets, lin'-wheels, 
and engines, (called llcdahichka, llavan, Tiimba, Nerdiban, 8hemshjihan, Kates, 
.Mnhri Siileiman, Chatalasumani, Khosrewani,) tire-snns, dragons, serjients, thnmh'r- 
holts, cS’c. are hnrning on all sides, and produce a spectacle, which borders on tin* 
miraculous. They pass at the public jirocession witli similar exhibitions before the 
koshk of the Emperor. My compliments to yon. 

(2()!)) The Powder-merchants (llai iidjian) are an hundred men, with forty shops. 
The powder factory and tlie Aghas attached to it have been already mentioned, hut 
these are the gunpowder merchants, whose shops are at Sulliin llayazid, at Kassim 
Pasha, (Jalata, and Top-khanah. They pass, adorning their shops with powder, 
taking all necessary care. 

(270) 'I'he Match-makers (Fiti'jian) are fifty men, with thirty shops. Their 
jiatron is the Prophet, because he first burned a i )pe in shape of a match. They 
pass twisting matches of seven cotton-strings. After them come the head of the 
shaft-makers and the head of the gnn-makers, with their seniors, sheikhs, kyayas 
and chanshes, mounted on Aiaoian horses, and the footmen, all clad in armour, 
attended by '.'w eightfold Turkush music. The assistants of the head of the gun- 
makers an* all military. 
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(271) The Smiths. In all the four jurisdictions of Constantinople they have no 
less than a tliousand shops. Their patron is David, who lies buried in a suhiirh of 
Jerusalem, whicli has its proper royal mos(iU(*, college, and dining establishment. 
Close to him is buried his son Suleiman, as is recorded in all the histories of the 
Israelitish tribes. In the time of the Pro|)het, the patron of the smiths was 
Abuzeid Moslem Hadadi, who was girded by Selman in Ali’s ])res{mce. All smiths 
derive their lineage from him. Ilis tomb is at Sana’a in Yemen. As their handi- 
craft is one of tlu' most indispensable in the Imi)erial cam|), not only for the artillery 
hut in e\ery respect, they obtained the precedency over the following guilds. 'I'liey 
pass on large wagons, adorning their shops with various llowers, and striking the iron 
on anvils with their hammers. Some carry on tlnar shoulders iron rods, .some 
hammers, and striking the iron on the anvil, tln'y erv out, “ () David!” 

(272) The Farriers ( Ahengeram-na’l-kesen) are five hundred men, with two 
hundred shops. Their patrons are David and Abu Moslem. 'I'bey mak(‘ in their 
shops horse-shoes, and play many tricks. They arc one of the most useful and 
necessary guilds in a camp. 

(27d) The N.iil-smilhs (Mikhjian)- 'I'hey also acknowledge David and Al)ii 
Moslem for their patrons. 'I'hey are very useful handicraltsmen at ('onstantinople, 
where fires are so freipient (and nails tlu’relbre so much in reiiuest). 'Pbey adorn 
their shops with the different kinds of nail, called Sofja, Zaglira, Miaiieb, Kiva, 
Koleh, Ortasaish, Bulma, Pedavra, I’hvser, and pass making nails. 'I'be greatest 
])art of them are Armenians from Divrigln. 'I'liey are like' so many Ferbads. 

(27d) The Smiths of the small boot-nails (Kebki'lijian) ate two hundred iiersous, 
with an hundred and two shops. Their patron is Abii/.eid Moslemi. 'Pheir shops 
are all at Clu'irkurbamam, in the neighbourhood of the mosipie of Sultan Mo- 
hammed. 'I'hey pass on litters, striking kebkebs, that is the small tinned nails 
which are put under the boots and bapiicbes. 

(275) The Weight or (piintal makers (Kantarjian) arc two hundred men, with 
eighty shops. Their patrons also are David and Abu Moslem. Tliey make 
different kinds of weights and (piintals, which they string on iron chains, and adorn 
their .shops with these kinds of festoon.s. 

(27(i) The Balance-makers (Mizanjiau). 'Pheir patron is .Azer the father of 
Abraham, who was the sculptor and balance-maker of Nimrod. In tlu' Ih’ophet’s 
time Ahul Ka.ssim the scale-maker became tluir patron, lie was girded by Ins 
lien Mfdek, and is buried at Firzenim, near .Abd-ur-rahman (ihazi. 'Pheir shops 
are at Mahmud-jiasha. They adorn them with difl’erent sorts of balances, the 
scales of which are made of yellow lirass. 

(277) The File-makers (Eigchjian) are an hundred and five men, with filty-live 
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shops. Tlioir patron is Obeid Taber, who being a Peblivan (wrestler), was girded 
by the IMosliin bero, Ilani/.a ; his tomb is at Mecca. The shops of tliis guild are 
all at the long market. They ])ass with their shops on litters selling gll kinds of 
tiles, and cry, “ IVe straighten the crooked, and shar])en the blunt.” 

(278) The Hatchet-makers (Kesserjian) are live hundred men, with two hundri'd 
sho|)s. Their first patron was David, their second of the Prophet’s time Abul 
Moslem Gbaffari, who was girded by Ins. Ilis tomb is on the shore of the 
Ihiphrates, at the bottom of the castle of Ja’ber. lie was killed at the l»attle 
Ijetwcen Ah and Aisha, and buried there. lie made for the companions of the 
Prophet pikes, knives, hatchets, and other instruments to strike with. 

(2751) The Saw-makers (Desterehjian) are two hundred men, with eighty shops. 
Their first patron was Ismail, a Jew, who invented the saw at Aleppo, in order to 
saw Zacharias in two pieces. In the time of the Prophet, Abd-ul-gha(rar, the saw- 
maker, became their patron ; he was girded by Selman, the Persian, his tomb is in 
the town of Nikdeh, but I did not visit it. They adorn their sho[)s with saws of 
different kinds, and pass with great noise. 

(280) The liorer-makers (norghujian) are three hundred men, with an hundred 
shops. They acknowledge as their first patron David, but in the time of the 
Prophet their patron was Abiirreif Nakabi, who was girded by Sohaib Ilumi by the 
Prophet’s command. Ilis tomb is in the castle of lla’lbok, near Damascus. 
Horses having the cholic if walked over his tomb are cured of their disease. This 
passes as a true remedy amongst the Syrian horse dealers. I’liey adorn their 
shops with all sorts of borers, augers, and whimbles (Makab, Dos, Kerseli). 

(281) The Gharcoal-ftien (Komurjian) are eight hundred men, with four hundred 
shops. There are a great number of colliers who come from the mountains 
with faces black as coal, but who gain white money. The second sort of coal- 
men are the men of the coal-shi[)s, who are Greek infidels condemned to be 
blackfaced in this and yonder world. The third are the kee))ers of the coal 
maga/incs, who are partly Moslims and j)artly Armenians, and lastly the men 
who sell coals in retail, crying them in the streets. 'I'lieir coal-hags arc carried 
on i.esitian horses or Cyprian mules, and they puss weighing and crying coals. 
'Pheir first patron, as the first who lighted a finn is Adam; Nimrod is also 
famous in the history of tire, for lighting the pile on which Abraham was to be 
burned, but W'hich was changed into a bed of ro .i .s according to tbe holy writ of 
the Koran, “ We said unto the fire : he cool and wholesome to Ahraham !” 'I’lie 
patron of the coal-men of the tinn.' of the Prophet is Harun from Khaibari, who was 
girded by Selman. He carried coals from Khaibar, and from mount Ohod to 
Medina, and b\ this trade gamed his subsistence. His tomb is at W; di-ul-kira. 
He was put to death by the inhabitants of Khaibur for having turned Musuhnan. 
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Cod bless his memory. After the coal-men passes the troop of the chief of the 
smiths, vvitli tlieir sheikhs, nakil)S, kyayas, and chailshes. At the public procession 
in the time of Sultan Murad IV., the chief of the saw-makers (Deterehji-haslu) was 
an old man who had 1)eeu witli Sultan Selim I. at the compiest of Myypt, and who 
had since been brought before each Emperor, who reigned afterwards, to receive his 
blessing. The Ve/.irs used to go to his shop at the Flour-hall and to kiss his 
hand. The head of the smiths passes, followed by the eightfold Turkish music. 

77/e Trcoiiij- First Sccf/oit. 

(2S2) 'I'lie Locksmiths are a thousand men, with five hundred shops. Tlieir 
patron again is David, and in the Prophet’s time Aziz-ud-din Samahi, who 
was girded by Selman IVik. All locksmiths and those who work small articles 
in iron derive their skill from him. lie is buried at Shiraz. They adorn their 
shops with locks, keys, rings, and other small articles in iron, some gilt, some 
tinned. 

(283) The Bridle-makers (Gemjian) are four hundred men, with an hundred 
simps. Their true patron is Khizr, who first taught the Seid Mamai-ud-di'n to 
make bridles, he was girded by Ilarnza. Ilis toml) is at Ilella, near Baghdad. 
The bridles of Delia and llowai/.a are renowned. 'I'liey exhibit in their shops the 
show of many thousand hridk's inlaid with gold and silver. The hridlomakers, 
who arc attached to the service of the Imperial stables are an hundred excellent 
masters. 

(281) The. Iron-point-makers ('remerenjilar) are an hundred and fifteen men, 
with an hundred shops. T'heir patron is .ia’fer llashemi, '^)ne of tlie relations of 
Ah', who gave him the girdle. His business was to straighten the arrow-])oints 
which were hemt in haltli!, and to make them of steel from Nakhshivan. His tomb 
is at Erdcl/il, near Sheikh Safi, heueatli a cupola, and is visited as being that of a 
relation of Ali. They adorn their shops with all kinds of points, called Alanja, 
Piishaka, and Kushtaui, and puss working at them. 

(285) The Locket-smiths (Kilidjian) are two hundred men, with an hundred 
shops. Their jratron is Zeid, the Indian, a favourite of Selman Pak. His tomb is 
in India in the laort of Div. 

(286) The Stirrup-makers (U'zengjii'm) are two hundred men, with an hundred 
shops. Their j/atrons also are D.ivid and Ahii iMoslem, hut the first who made an 
iron-stirrup for the Prophet was Sheja’a-ud-din iMihrihani, a disciple of Ins Ben 
Malek. I do not know where his tomb is. They fill their shops with all kinds ol 
stirrups, inlaid with gold and silver. 

(287) The Scissor-makers (Makrassjian) arc an hundred men, with thirty sho])s. 
Their patron is Pawer, the U'zhcgian, girded by Selman Pak, he is buried in the 
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town of Tissi'i, near (he Saint of the 'I’urcomans, Ahmed Yessiii. They lay out 
their shops with scissors. 

(2S8) 'J’he Smiths of tlie shoe-irons (Na’lji), (tlie iron [nit under the soles of 
shoes and hoots to make them last longer) are a thousand men, with four hundred 
shops. 'I'lieir |)atron was a smith from Khorassan, who was girded by Selman, 
liis tomi) is at Herat. They adorn their shops with the dilFerent kinds of shoe- 
irons, called K'abadi, IMakhmuzi, Dirsekli, Jihanshahi and Merwam', and pass 
working tliem in the fire. 

(289) Tlie Men who nail the iron-shoes (Na’lji Mikhlajian) are seven hundred 
men, with (our hundred shops. They pass occupied in nailing the above men- 
tioned shoe-irons to shoes and boots. 

(290) The Thimble-makers ( Ynksnikjian). Their patron isWartan, the Indian; 
they adorn (heir shops with all kinds of thimbles with which the tailors guard 
their fingers, and which were contrived by Wartan, the Indian. 

(291) The Needle-makers (Ignehjian) are two hundred men, with fifty-live 
sho]is. Their patron is Alnil Kassem Alatar, whose tomb is not known. They 
adorn their sho|)s with dilferent kinds of needles and ])ins (Ibreh, Igneh, Siizen 
and Siindoh.) They pass crying, “ Needles, needles, to sew what is torn.” 

(292) The Heddeli-smiths. Ileddeh is the name of a steel-plate with some 
hundred holes in it, througli which gold and silversmiths pass dilferent sorts of 
gold and silver-wire. Some say that the patron of these steel-plate smiths was 
the Gold-beater Kanewi, but they are greatly mistaken, because Kanewi lived in 
the time of the Seljiikides and was step-son to Moliay-ud-din, the Arab. The true 
patron of these steel-])f'ate-makers was 8a’d-ud-din the Egyptian, who came with 
Zumin the Egyptian into the Prophet’s presence and was girded by Selman ; his 
tomb is at Belbcis. 

(293) The Iron-merchants are two hundred and five men, with three hundred 

sho])s. Their patron was brought up by Selman Pak and buried in Abyssinia. 

'I'he sliops of these iron-merchants arc in the i)arts of the town called Takkt-ul- 

Kala’a and Karamaii. They are rich merchants who are associated with those of 

the iron raiiU!S at Samakii, Egriderch and Peril. They load wagons with iron 

« 

rods and square lumps of iron, and pass clad in armour. 

(291) ’I'ln^ Wire-makers (Teljian) are two hundred men, with forty shops. They 
draw their light from Selman Pak. Ilis tomh is iu the town of Bokaia, near that 
of Abbas. They pass draw ing iron and l)rass wires by the means of wheels. 

(295) The Mercliants of smal! iron wcires are eight hundred men, witli seven 
hundred sliop^s. 'J'heir patron A'u Beii Omnini, girded by Selman Pak. His tomb 
is at Holla m ar /'li’s minaret. They sell nails and other small articles made of 
ii on. They are a poor set of people .nid pass with plates of nails on their heads. 
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(29G) The Farriers (Na’lbenjian) are a tliousand men, with an liundred and 
fifty-shops. Their patron is Khi/r, who sliocd the mule Dnidul of the Froplu't, 
but was not visible. The man wlio shoed horses in the Prophets’ time and became 
the chief of farriers was Abiil Kasscm Fssemak Beilari, i^irded by >Selman IVik. 
He died at forty-four years of age and was buried at llonmiz. He is the patron 
of one of the most indispensable guilds in war time. 'The farriers pretended 
on that ground to have the prccedeiiey over the locksmiths. At l ist they were 
ranked as their assistants, 'f'hey exhibit in their shops a complete show ofdiflerent 
kinds of horse-shoes, such as arc used in Bosnia, Syria, Vicegrad and llersek, and 
other instruments of farriery. 

The Treei/t/j-seco/nl Hection. 

(297) The Kettleinakers (Kazanjian) are four thousand men, with nine hundred 
shojis. Their factory, a great building raised by Moliammed IT., is within the 
gate of the Ayazmah. Tlieir jiatron is Abii Habib Mohay-ud-din Bokhara, girded 
by Selinan. The first who made iron-kettles and jians was David, Alai Ilala'l) 
Mohay-ud-dfn made the first copper one. The vessels of the 'I’atars of the 
Crimea of the tribes Moglnin, Boglnin, Kalmas, and Komuk are all iron-kettles 
of the iron called Hakk-yenji, because the mines near Calfa, which yield tin* iron 
were worked by Hakk-ymiji Mohammed Efeiidi. I’rom Adam down to David 
the pans and pots were all earthenware, and the greatest part of tlu' food was 
roasted meat. These Kettle makers carry on poles diirerent sorts of kettles, ])ots 
and ))ans. 

(2.‘)S) The Purifiers of brass (Ikikir Snjirjian) are skty-five men, with four 
manufactories. These manufactories are established within the Flour-hall at the 
tow'ers of Sevgulun, Otluk and Borglnijilar. 'I'lieir ladlows arc made of l)uiralo(''s 
skin, and each is managed by ten men. 'T hey melt small pii'ces of brass and 
raise such a heat, that it is impossible to come near. They pass with wagons 
loaded w ith brass, which they are melting. They are set of ])eo|ile of strangi' figure. 

(2fJU) The Class-dish-makers (Takhtab-tasjian) are an hundred and five men, 
with forty-five shops ; they pass making dishes of glass on litters. 

(300) The Polishers of brass k(dlles are an hiuulred and live men with forty 
sho])s. They pass polishing brass vessels on wheels. 

(301) The Kettle-merchants (Taiijiram Kazan) are five hundrc'd men, with 
three hundred shops. 'Pheir ])atron is Sa’d Ben Dbeid Kliazrcji, girded liy Sedman 
Pdk. He is buried at Zobeid in A’emen. They a<loiii their shops with all kind 
of brass vessels. They are for the greatest jiart Fazes, and cry their wares in 
their dialect. 

(302) The Tinmen (Kalaijian) are five hundred men, with an hundred and six 
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shops. Their patron is Sari, girded hy Alt. He was coninianding general in the 
Khalifat of Omar against Nehawend, and on the very day ol' decisive battle, when 
Sari was nearly defeated, Omar, who was praying at Medina, cried out through second 
sight, “ O, Saria, take the post of the mountain !” This sound was heard by 
the Mosliin troops at Nehawend and they instantly planted on the mountain the 
banners of Islam and victory. Ilis tomb is at Cairo, where you descend to it by 
nine steps in the courtyard of the moscpie of 'I'awashi Suleiman, in the interior 
castle. The troops of the tinmen pass with all kind of hammers for turning, 
cleansing and stretching. They put in the middle of the road a large trunk 
(tomnik), on which from fourteen to sixteen men hammering with all their force 
show the excellency of their art. The seniors of these guilds have beards of 
different colours from the effect of the damp of the Iwass; some green, some snlphur- 
coloured. After the tinmen, passes the head of the Ketlle-makers (Karzanji-bashi) 
and the head of the Polishers (Charkaji-bashi) and behind them the boys of the 
mines of Kastenuini and Tashkoprili followed by the eightfold Turkish music. 

The Treentij-I h'lrd Seefio/t. 

(303) 'fhe Goldsmiths, numbering five thousand men, with three thousand 
shops, arc one of the most numerous of the guilds. 'I’hey acknowledge David 
for their patron, because they use the anvil and hammer, but in the Prophet’s time 
their chief was Nassr Ben Abdullah, girded by Selnuin Pak. He died at Aden in 
Yemen and is buried there. The Goldsmiths attained the high degree of con- 
sideration they enjoy throngh Sultan Selim I. and Sult.in Suleiman, I)oth having 
been brought up at Trc4jizonde as apprentices in the art of the goldsmiths, and the 
Greek, Constantine, who was Siileiman’s master is yet alive. Once having grown 
angry with the Prince, he swore that he would give him a thousand sticks (blows). 
His mother begged he would forgive the prince, and gave to the goldsmith a thou- 
sand ducats, but to no purpose. Constantine, ordered the prince to draw this 
gold by ihe steel-plate (haddeh) into five hundred fathoms of wire, which lieing 
done, he wrapt these five hundred gold-wires twice round Suleiman’s feet, in order 
to acapiit himself of his oath.* This story is well known. I, myself, poor Evliya, 
saw sometimes this old Greek, who was a lively fra'dc old infidel. Siileiman 
having ascended the throne, to show iiis favor to the goldsmiths, built for them the 
fountain called Sakachesmeh, with a large facti ly provided with a mosque, a 
bath, an assembly-room, and numi'rous other rooms and cells, lie founded there, 
as wakf, a thousand plates, live h, index'd kettles and ])ans. Every twamty years 
they were allowed to make a great feast, for which purpose ten purses were alforded 

*■ Thv |)l;iv »va;^ upon the word Degtiek, which ;ignifies a i-tick, a l)lo\v, and also a fathom of wire. 
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them from the treasury, and the Imperial drums and kettle-drums granted to 
them. This feast lasted ten days and nights, I, poor h’vliya, myself a goldsmith 
by profession, saw this feast at three different times. It was I, who kissed Sultan 
Murad’s hand at this feast. A year hefore tlie solemn meeting of tdl goldsmiths 
on the plain of Kaghid-khanah, where the Emperor treats them during ten days 
and nights, they were summoned by ehaiishes to appear, who came themselves, 
or sent tlieir head men with ten to fifteen thousand jiiastn's. Tlie Ihnperor 
sent his own tent to the ])lace fixed for tlie assemldy, and vopainnl thither with 
his Vezi'rs to the sound of drums and kettle-drums. Twelve masters (Khalifeh) 
kissed the hands of the Emperor, of the Mufti, of tlie Vezirs, of the chief of the 
goldsmiths, the Nakih and the Senior, according to the canon of Sultan Siileimaii. 
The head ot the goldsmitlis presented the Ihiiperor with a plate, an inkstand, 
harness, a sword and mace all set witli jewels. Twelve thousand fellows (Khalifeli) 
then kissed the hand of the Koyumji-hashi (lusul of the goldsmiths). During 
seven days and nights lioys with girdles set with jewels, and all dressed in gold, 
hearing golden daggers, and knives and silk aprons, walked like so many peacocks 
ot Paradise to kiss the hands of the Seniors (Pirs). From five to six thousand 
tents were dressed on the plain of Kaghid-khanah, and during twenty days and 
nights the crow’d was flocking to and fro; in short it is a. feast, which no other 
guild can boast of. At the profession of the camp they make a most magnificent 
show and blind the eyes by their splendour. They exhibit on wagons and litters 
knives, daggers, girdles set w'ith jewels, censers, vases for rosewater, harnesses, 
swords, maces and some thousand other precious articles, which arc beyond all 
description, and all, he they Moslems or Infidels, wrap roi^id their heads red and 
green sashes. 

(.‘JO'l) The Jewellers are six hundred men w'ithout shops, hut dwadl in Khans. 
God only knows the extent of their riches and numher of their jewels ; diamonds 
from India, rubies from Bedakhshau, tunpioises from Nishahiir, opals from Abys- 
sinia, smaragdites from Kazzan, grenatites from (aydon ; and corals an; all found 
here together. They pass exhibiting to public show their jewels on paper. 

(305) The Pearl- rnercliants (Eiihijian) are an hundred men, with forty shops. 
They pass putting small and large pearls on strings, and adorning with these 
strings their shops as with fishing-nets. They are all Jcwvs, who are established at 
the gate of the old Bezestan. 

(30G) The Goldsmiths who set pearls (Zergeran Jevahirjian) are an hundred 
and fifty-five men, with an hundiaal shops. 'Flieir patron is Ilossein Ben Nassr 
Ben Abdidlah, the chief of all goldsmiths in general, girded by Sehnan Pak ami 
burled at Isfahan. They adorn their shops with difl'enmt toys set in jewels and 
pass all clad in armour setting jewels. Ilaz Ali, who was the apprentice of my 
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late lather, was employed in ornamenting tlie throne of Sultan Murad IV., the 
most brilliant throne ; on it lie receives the amhassadors of eighteen monarchs of 
the world. The splendor of the rubies, diamonds and emeralds which they ex- 
hibit dazzles the eyes of the beholders. 9'heir boys also are dressed all in gold 
and tricked out with jew'els. 

(.307) The Watch-makers (Sa’(jian) are a thousand men, with forty shops. 
Their patron is the Egy[)tian Yiissiif, who whim he was imprisoned at Jiza oppo- 
site Cairo, occupied his leisure by making sand-watches, of which he was the first 
inventor. He also made wooden watches in order to discern in the dungeon, 
where the dilference between day and night was not known, the hours of prayer. 
I’liis is indeed an handicraft of miraculous skill, which jire-supposes seventy other 
arts; to make watches, which mark the month, the day, the hour, which repeat, 
and w'akc (he possessor, it is necessary to be deeply versed in the books of twelve 
sciences. 

(308) The Coiners (Sikkezen) are a chief and an hundred men. Tlieir patron 
is Osman who caused first to be engraved the }>rofession on iron, “ There is 
no God, but God, and Mohammed is God’s prophet.” He was girded by the 
Projihct himself, and was kilUal, a martyr, when reading the Koran in the 
month of llamazan. Ilis tomb is at the place Hokai in the town of Medina. 
When tlie head of the coiners engraves a die on the change of the reign of the 
Sultan, or on other occasions, in steel of Nakhjivan, three seniors of the porters 
of the Scnii and three honest .Soli's are present at his working. If he should 
engrave on other days, his hands would be cut off. 'riie dies when cut are de- 
livered seakal up to (^.le inspectors of the mint. This is the canon of Sultan 
Selim I. who in his profession was not only a goldsmith, but also a die-cutter. 
The head of the coiners passes with his suite, and the Solis of the tower. They 
have no sho])s, Imt only particular cells, where they work in the Taragha-khanah, 
or stamp-ofiice. 

(309) The Stamp-men (’Fainghaji). The Stamp-ollico is a groat building close 
to the factory of the goldsmiths, with a garden and bath, wherein seventy men are 
employed. They stamp the Imperial cypher (Tughra) on all the silver worked at 
Constantinople, which however dilfers from tlie I’lighr i on the coins, in as much 
as the words “ ever victorious” are on it. 3'he cliief of the stamp-ofiice is at 
the same time the inspector of all tlu; goldsmiths, because he puts the stamp 
on their work after liaving made the assay of the silver. The tax for the stamp 
is six as])ers, tliree of which go to the treasury and three are divided between 
the head of tlie stamp-ofiice and the three Sofis of the tower ; if the three Soli's 
dare to stamp silver of lower alloy then is prescribed, their heads arc cut ofi“ and 
righteous men ajipointed in their places. If the silver put in the fire for the 
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assay is found to be: iinpuve, the cliief of tlie stanip-ollice conliscatcs it for the 
Emperor, or breaks it with a hammer into small pieces and gives it hack to the 
owner ; he docs the same witli silver buttons, if found to he hollow, or to he filled 
with some spurious alloy. All this is according to the canon of Sultan Selim I. who 
was himself at the same time a goldsmith, dye-cutter and stamper. The building 
devoted to the stamp-ofnee is his foundation. These stamping men pass without 
shops at the procession. 

(310) 'I’lie Valuers of the goldsmiths (Ehl Kihlei Koyiimjian). They are 
estahlished before the Ijezestan, and value the price of jewels, of gold and silver 
vessels and have a regular pay from government. They pass estimating precious 
things. 

(311) The Refiners (Kaljian) are two hundred men, with forty shops. They 
are all Jews and pass refining gold and silver. 

(312) 'I'he Silver-searchers ((iumish-khauahjiiin). They search for silver in 
dung-hills, and extract it when alloyed with brass, tin or lead. Their patrons are 
Jemshid and Karun. 

(313) The Silver-sweepers (Rumassiljian). Their patron is Nossair, the Indian ; 
he is the patron of the swee[)ers, who once a yc:ar sweep all the shops of tlu* 
goldsmiths and watchmakers; clean the sweepings of all heterogeneous particles, 
and sell it to the silver-searchers, who institute the purifying on the sea-shore in 
certain vessels, wherein the gold and silver remains, but all the rest goes to the 
bottom of the sea. They ])ass iu the procession carrying bags on their backs and 
crying “ Riimata,” which is the name for these kind of sweepings. 

(314) The Aquafortis makers ('ri/abjian) are an hundred men, with twenty-twi) 
factories. Their patron is Nossair, the Indian, brought up hy Ins lien Mtilek. 
He was an alchymist. His tomb is iu Yemen, in the tow'ii of .Mehaj. 'riiey are 
for the greatest part Jews. If there is gold mixed with silver, or silver with 
lead and copper they se[)arate it without filing, which would rub olf the otlnu- 
metal e(|ually. To effect this operation they put the silver in bottles witli aipia- 
fortis, which being heated to tlie necessary degree takes off the gold ; tlie gold 
extracted is called water-gold and you may keep it like wax betw'een your fingers. 
The silver which remains in the bottle undergoes a similar operation, and becomes 
(pjite pure ; it is called water-silver and may be also kept between the lingers like wax. 
The inventor of the iiquafortis was Solomon, who collected the w ater dripping from 
leprous Diw'S. It is so sharp a matter that its vapour alone tinges the feathers of 
birds and the Jews, who manage it, green, yellow' and red, and blackens their nails. 
In India they dye the teeth with this a(|uafortis, and you find men who have teeth 
of thirty-two different colours iu the mouth. It happened one day at a lire which 
broke out in the quarter of the Jews, that the Bostanji-baclu' and Agha of the 
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Junisstiries hastcneci, as is their duty, with their troops to extinguish it. Some of 
tlieni having (nitered the factory of aipuifortis, seeing a couple of hundred bottles 
all ai rangcd, took them for so many coloured wines, and began to drink with great 
haste, each laying hold of a bottle. Thirteen of the men instantly fell down 
dead, their bodies burning to ashes. This cursed aquafortis is also a recpiisite 
of tile Alchymists, and the Jews are devoted to the study of Alchymy. They 
pass on litters burning ac^uafortis from sulphur-water and sulphur-oil. 

(315) 'I'he Cage-makers (Kafesdaran) are three hundred men, with an hundred 
sliops. 'I’lieir shops are in the neighbourhood of Sultan Bayazid. They sell 
in cages ditt'erent sorts of knives, daggers, girdles and other wares made of silver, 
with whicli they adorn also their shops at the public procession. 

(31G) The Jewel-merchants (Jevherfurushe'm) are an hundred men, with seventy 
shops. They belong to the Jewellers above-mentioned, who have no particular 
shop. These have shops at the Bezestan, and are under the direction of chiefs, 
whose care it is to find out jewels, which are looked for by Government. They 
pass exhibiting their jewels to public view. 

(.317) 'I'lie Diamond-cutters (Ilakkaki Elniiis) are forty-five men, with seven 
manufactories. Their art is quite a peculiar one. They first extract the diamonds 
from raw stones, then put each piece in a frame of lead, over which they pass 
wheels turned by men, and polish in this way the raw diamonds, cutting them 
quadrangular, sexangular, or in what figure they like. It is a manufactory well 
worthy of being seen. .\nd it is a particular miracle, that lead, the softest 
of all metals, does the service of rubbing and cutting the diamond the hardest 
of all stones. Both diamonds and gold, not being consumed by the fire, but 
only ])urified, go by the name of aziz (most worthy). These Diamond-cutters 
pass on litters occupied in polisliing diamonds by their wheels. 

(31tt) 'File Engravers (llakkakan) are an hundred and five men, with thirty 
shops. 'I'heir patron is the engraver Abdullah of Yemen, who was girded by 
W eisul-kaui, and was established by the Proidiet chief of the engravers. liis 
tomb is in Yemen at Tafr. I'hcy pass engraving in their shops cornelians, 
grenatites, onj'xcs, turquoises, and jasper. 

(313) The Engravers of seals (Muhiirkunan) are e'ghty men, with fifty shops. 
Their patron is Osman, the Caliph, ouried at the Bokai of Medina. The princiiial 
masters of this art in Sultan Suleiman’s time 'vere Mahmud, Riza and Ferid 
Chclebi, who engraved seals from an hundred to five hundred piastres. 

(320) The Engravers of silvci se-ds and talismans (Heikekui). Those who 
engrave seals and talismans on silver, form a particular guild ; they do not touch 
the cornelian frovi Yemen. They engrave the different characters of Nesklii, 
Ta’lik, Kik'i’a and llishani so well on talismans that it is quite miraculous. There 
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are forty engravers with fifteen sliops. Their jiatroii is Akasha, wlio having seen 
tlie great mole whicli the Pro[)het had between his shoulders, and whicli was the 
seal of prophecy, began to copy its form on amulets, or to engrave it on brass 
with the names of (iod, and perfect words. It was with the Pro|)lu?t’s leave he 
wrote on them the prayer of the Great name, and engraved it on steel. This 
talismanic prayer is as follows: In tlie name of God: O great in repose! O 
(juick in victory ! () all-known by thy monuments, until the end.’' Me was 

girded by the Prophet himself, and had the advantage' of kissing the seal between 
his shoulders. Ilis tomb is a IMerash in a line walk. These engravers of silver- 
seals pass on litters engraving different kinds of seals, tempk's (lleikel), cabalis- 
tical S(|uares (Wefk), amulets (Mir/ Ilamail), prophylactic symbols (Ta'wi/) and 
talismanic signs (Tilism). 

(321) The Carvers of characters and writings on silver-jilates (Kalemgeran 
Koyumjian) are four hundred men, with two hundred shojis. Their patron is 
Taher Ajemi, who after tlu* con(|uest of Mecca inlaid tlu' high gate of the temple 
with the inscri[)tion, Idiere is no God, but God, and IMohamnual is his Pro[)l'iet," 
in silver, and carved dillerent flowcus and other figures round it. lit' was girded 
by All with the Prophet’s ])ermission. lit; is buried at Shiraz. These carvers 
embellish the work of the goldsmiths and jewellt rs with differenl kiiuls of carving 
and enamel, so that it is tpiite wonderful. The most celebratt'd master in this 
art was tht; Greek, Simitji Oghb^ Michael, whose t'namelled waitch-cases anti 
sword-handles were sent as j)resents to the Shah of Persia and t)ther monarchs. 
The second was the Armenian, Ilajadiir at the Mom hall, then tlu' Armenian, Aitlin 
beftire the Pezestan, and tlu' Albanian, Osman Chelt !)j, *vho w^as the master of 
the mint at Cairo during the governorship of Abd-ur-rahmaig and having died in 
the year lOOd, left his children the sum of forty thousand ducats. They pass 
adorning their shops with works of their carving. 

(322) The Drawers of gold and silver-wire (Sirmakeshan). They wTre fbr- 
merly assistants of the goldsinitl)^, but pass now^ unden* their Inspector in the 
train of the Inspectors, since the orders have beem issued, that the Inspc'ctors 
make a separate procession. 

(323) The 'Crucible-makers (Putajian) are tw enty men, w ith ten shojis. Their 
patron Abd-ul-ghaffar of Medina, who is the patron of all potters, died an hundred 
and sixty-tw'o years old and is buried in the Bokfu ot Medina. Tliey mingle different 
kinds of earth and sand, and make a vast number ot large and small crucibles in 
the shapes of the caps of Dervishes, wherein the goldsmiths refine gold and 
silver. Other pots will not endure tlu' tire. They k(?ep the secret to themselves. 

(324) The Borax merchants (Borajian). They supiily the goldsmiths with tlu' 
borax wanted for soldering metals. It is found in Persia and Lrzerum, cast in 
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moulds and carried to Constantinople; but I have seen borax also made in 
Germany and Hungary out of the ashes of reeds. The Egyptian goldsmiths 
employ the borax of the Natron seas, where Karuu was swallowed up by the 
earth with all his treasures. This Natron is carried into the countries of the 
Franks where they extract gold from it by means of aquafortis. I spoke of it 
to alchyniists in Europe, who told me that the expense of extracting was not paid 
by the gold obtained. 

(325) The Brass-jlutc-makcrs (Borujian Firing). There is but one shop and 
one master of this handicraft at Constantinople, an obstinate Greek, who dwells 
at the Flour-hall. The patron of this handicraft is Efrasiab, the inventor of the 
Persian flute. In the time of the Prophet there was neither flute nor trumpet 
in use, but in battle kettle-drums alone were sounded, accompanying the Moham- 
m(;dan cry of war (Gulbank Mohammedi) “ Allah.” This master passes at the 
public procession adorning his shop with different kinds of flutes and sounding 
them. 

(32G) The Inkstand-makers (Dewatjian) are forty men, with nineteen shops. 
Their patron is Gabriel tlic Archangel himself, who first brought from Paradise 
inkstand and pen to I'klris (Enoch), who afterwards became the protector of 
tailors and writers. In the I’rophot’s time, one Abii Hafi made an inkstand of 
yellow brass, with which he presented the Prophet. He was girded by Ins Ben 
Malek and became the [)atron of the inkstand-makers. His tomb is in the town 
of Demul. The Prophet loft this inkstand for the writing of revelation to Moavia. 
Tlie shops of the inkstand-makers are all at Sultan Bayazid, mingled with those 
of the stationers (Kiag^dji). The first of them is Kiiloghi Mustafa Chelebi, who 
makes great inkstands like little boxes of yellow brass or silver, and receives an 
hundred piastres for one ; they jjass on litters adorning their shops with inkstands. 

(327) The Pen-makers (I'enekejian) are three hundred and five men, with 

two hundred shops. Their chief is not known. They sell tinned pens coming 
from Polonia, Bohemia and Fhigiand. , 

(328) 'I'he Knife-cutlers (Bijakjian) arc two hundred men, with an hundred 
and five shojis. We have mentioned above the sword-cutlers, but these are the 
assistants of the chief of the goldsmiths. They pass adorning thdr shops with 
different kinds of knives and cutlery. 

Here the train ends of the chief of the goldsmiths, who follows in great style 
with his sheiks (seniors), nakflis (priors), kyayas (lieutenants) and chaushes 
(ushers), and behind him the Agha of the Ehli Kibleh, of the mint, and of the 
stamps, surrounded by brilliant youths clad in splendid armour, and followed by the 
eightfold Tui Kish music which reads the skies. 
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(329) The Bulton-tnakcrs (Dogtntyi). Tlieir factory is below the nioscpie 
of Sultan Suleiman in the market-place. The inoukls of the brass-work of the 
windows in the Imperial mosques, and other moulds are made in this ])lace. 
When Sultan Sidciman erected the mosque, he first built this factory on account 
of the great necessity for it. The chief of the founders always resides here, but 
the shops, more than a thousand, are spread all over the town, 'fhe men arc 
thirteen hundred, because the founders of plate are also considered as their fellow 
assistants. Their first patron was Kanin, the alchymist, who found by tlu* brass 
the traces of Moschus. In the Prophet’s time their chief was Talha Ben Obeid, 
who being converted to the Islam at Medina, became one of the ten companions 
of the Prophet; he made brass plates and dishes. He is buried at Damascus near 
to Belal, the Abyssinian. 

(330) The 'rin-button-makers (Kalai Dogmcjian) are two hundred men, with 
an hundred shops. Their patron is Abfd Mevahib Anssari, girded by Schnan and 
buried at Jcbella in Yemen. They pass working in tlieir shops tin-buttons and 
tin-buckles. 

(331) The Makers of the leaden plates for barbers to whet their razors on, are 
twenty-five men, with ten shops. I do not know their patron, whose name I 
never met with, either in a statute book (Putuwet-naineh) or in my travels, but 
neither is it a famous handicraft and is only a new invention. 'Pliey mix lead 
with Sonpara(?) and make of it round dishes (kostereli) to whet razors on. 
They are followed by the (thief of the button-makers with his eightfold 3'urkish 

music. • 

2'he Treentji-lifth Seefio//. 

(332) The Bow-makers (Yaijian) are live hundred men, with two hundred 
shops. Their patron is Mohammed Ekbcr, the son of Abiibekr, who was girded 
by All in the Prophet’s presence, and became the fiatron of the bow and line- 
makers. He became Governor of I'tgypt after Amni Ben ul-Aass, and was the 
cause of Gsman’s death. He lies buried at Cairo near Zein-ul-abidin. I'hey 
have numerous shops at Sultan Bayazid, at the monument of Murad Pasha, at 
Galata and Scutari ; Sultan Bayazid was himself a bow-maker. They adorn their 
shojis with all kinds of bows, such as Sheptsah, Tozkoparan and Deli Ferhad. 

(333) The Arrow-makers (Okji) are three hundred men, with two hundred 
shops. Their patron is Abii Mohammed Ben Oinrhn Al-kawwass, who had 
charge of the Projihet’s bow and arrows, and walked along side of him as his 
kaww'ass or bowman; in time of peace he occupied himself making arrows, lie 
was girded by Selman Pak, and is buried in the town of ICgin. ’J'hese bowmen 
are a very well regulated troop. They adorn their shops with bundles of all kinds 
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of arrows, such as Jcki’, Piita, Asmaish, Pfshrcw, Pclcnk, Khadenk, Nawck, Selim, 
Sebzaii, Gizii, and Pishar, witlumt turning an eye from their work. 

(331) Tlie Cross-how-makers (Zenherekjian). One of the sides of the exercise 
house; of the Janissai ies on tile At-maidan, is devoted to the exercise of the cross- 
bow, and one regiment of the Janissaries has the denomination of Zenberekji or 
cross-bowmen. The shops of the cross-bow-makers, who number eighty men, 
are ten. Their patron was girded by Hamza, and is buried at Bclbeis. They 
pass without shops, bending bows and shooting arrows. 

(335) The Sling-makers (Sapanjian) are live men, with three shops. Their 
first patron was David who killed Goliath with the sling, but their second patron is 
Baba Omar, whose sling was the dread of the inhabitants of Khaibar. They pass 
whirling their slings, as if they were slinging stones. 

(336) The Exercise -masters (Ta'lim-khanah jian) are fifty men, with forty-five 
shops. Their patron is Sa’d-ud-din Ibn Kerb Ghazi, girded by Ins Ben iMalck. 
He fell a martyr at the battle of Bedr Honain, and is buried with the other 
martyrs who fell in that battle. These exercise-masters pass on litters exhibiting 
the exercise of the bow and arrow, and encouraging their apprentices with their 
cant words. 

(337) The bowmen (Kcmankcslnin, Kcmandaran) are three hundred men. 
Their patron is Su’d Ben Wakkass, one of the ten first companions of the Prophet, 
to whom he promised jiaradise. His tomb is between Damascus and Jerusalem 
in Canaan, between Jebb Yiissiif and Jisr Yakiib, on a high hill and covered with 
a high cupola. There are innumerable arrows fixed round it, because every 
bowman who passes hewe leaves three arrows as a remembrance. There are Fakirs 
and a moscpie with a house for guests. But I, poor Evilyfi, have visited Sa’d 
Ben Ebi Wakkass’s tomb near Medina, and at Alexandria, so that it is very strange ; 
and I could never learn for a certainty in which of these three places he was really 
buried. God knows best. 'I'he bowmen pass bending different kind of bows, 
called Munteha, Ailiin, Sheddan and bows of chains, exhibiting a thousand feats 
of consummate bowmen. All are well armed; some passing on foot and some 
on horseback. Though the shooting with the bow and arrow is but a pastime, 
yet it is an institution of the Prophet, and is sanctified by the Verse of the 
Koran ; “ It was not I who shot, wiien I shot, but it was God, who shot.” 

(338) The Pchlivans or wrestling heroes, wh.o shoot with arrows. They have 
no shops, but are always to be found at the exercise-house of the Janissaries at 
the At-maidan, or at the convcnl of Ihe bowmen on the Ok-maidan. They are 
altogether eight hundred brave* fellows, who acknowledge for their patron Sa’d 
Ben Ebi \N akkass. They shoot, some at the points of weapons, at bottles, 
mirrors ai d lamps; some at targets of box-tree and juniper, with arrows made of 
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goose-quills, clovc-flowers, &c. ami some shoot arrows without wings into tlie air, 
so, that they catch them with the hand vvlien ialling. One of tlie most famous 
bowmen is Ebezadeh, who in Sultan Miirad’s presence, having hid four arrows 
beneath his bow, shot two of them before him, one to his right shoulder and one 
to his left ; in short four arrows in one shot, which was rewarded by the Sultan 
with a purse of gold. There are different men of great names in tliis exercise, 
amongst wliom there are some of my own ancestors, wliosc* names and arms I 
found stuck up at some convents. 

(339) The Bow-ring-makers (Zeligfrjian). Their patron Abu Taber Seffal, 
the son of Sa’d Wakkass, girded by Selman IVik, was torn by a lion near Ilelleh. 
They adorn their shops with these rings stuck on the thumb to bend the arrows, 
and hold the sinew with, made of all kinds of horns and fish bones. 

(340) The Fighters with sw’ords (jMetrakjian) .ire thirty men, with ten shops. 
There are besides some thousand lighting Pehlivans, who have no shops. Their 
chief is Amru Ben Ommia Zohn, who presides over all Shatirs (messengers) and 
Matrakji (fighters). He was girded by All, and is buried at Homs. At the 
public procession they pass exhibiting on foot the spectacle of fighting with great 
courage and bravery. 

(311) The Fighters with tin; club (Pehlivanan Kurzbiizan) are seventy men, 
with twelve shops. There are some; hundred such lighting Pehlivans, hut siwenty 
of them are put down at their establishment, where the rest also assemlile swing- 
ing their clubs, called, Chekmch, Kesmeh, Assma, Salma, Salik, Chartop and 
Sheshtop, which are of the light kind, up to clubs of the weight of two (|uintals. 
Their patron is Ilorum Ghazi, the intimate friend of IlcWnza, by whom he was 
girded. They pass swinging their clubs. 

(342) The Wrestlers (Pehlivanan Kushtguhan). 'fhey have two convents, one 
near the small market-jilace, on the way of the Flour-hall, opposite to the cypress 
oven, called the convent of the brave (.Sheja’a tidcicssi), anil dating from the coii- 
(pieror’s time. The other on the foot of the height, Zirek Yokiishi, called the 
convent of the iron hero, (Pehlivan Demir-tekicssi). 'I'here are three hundred 
Pehliv.ins, who, greased with oil, and girded only with a leather, walk naked, and 
wrestle at the* public procession, making their different turns and tricks of wrestling 
before the Emperor, who beholding them from the Alai-koshk, rewards them 
according to their skill. Their patron is Mahmud, girded by Hamza, whose tomb 
is unknown. 

(343) The Bird-hunters (Sayyadan murghau) are five hundred hunters, with no 
shops. They are considered as the assistants of the bowmen, because they Ining 
to them all kinds of bird’s feathers to make wings ol lor their arrows. 

(344) The Fowlers (Kannasan Aujian) like the preceding have no shops. They 
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catch birds witli birds, and are also considered as assistants of the bowmen, because 
they furnish them with feathers. Their first patron is Ismail, who in order to 
satisfy hunjfer, asked from God, that it might be lawful to him to catch birds with 
birds. In the time of All, his son Hosscin bred falcons, and doves, as is recorded 
in some statute-books. Ilossein’s tomb is near Baghdad, but his head is at Cairo, 
where it was sent by Yezid, his murderer. I'hey pass on Arabian horses, holding 
in their hands falcons, glede-kites and all kinds of birds of chase on one side, and 
on the other partridges, woodcocks, ducks, and other waterfowl, which they chase 
with the above-said birds. 

(3-15) The Fan-makers (Mirwaliajian) are an hundred and five men, with thirty 
shops. Their jiatron is Jacob of Taif, who presented tlie Prophet with a fan of 
bird’s wings. He was girded and directed by Ins Ben Malek ; his tomb is at 
RIossul. Passing by they make different kinds of plumes and fans of ravens’ and 
eagles’ feathers. 

(31G) The Makers of the Sorghnj, or plumes of feathers worn as distinction on 
the turban, are fifty men, with forty shoj)s. Their first patron was Ksama, but 
their following one is unknown, at least 1 saw no other in the Futuwet-nameh or 
statute books. They adorn their shops with all sorts of such plumes, as are called 
Siirglnish, and Chelcnk, made of feathers of herons, cranes, A'C., with the Siirghh) 
(plumes) which the colonels of the Janissaries wear, and the Siipiirgeh (feathers) of 
their ceremony caps (KTika). 

(317) The Bird-merchants (Kushbazi'm) are two hundred men, with fifty shops. 
They have no jiatrons. Our fathers had a proverb, saying, Kiishhdzt kumar- 
huzi unhiri katl eden ghtizi, “ Who kills a bird-merchant and a gambler may lie 
called a victor.” The bird-merchants are an abject sort of people, but the young 
gentlemen and mother-heirs of (Constantinople will give for an egg fifty piastres to 
put under their own doves ; and when the young birds soar into the air and 
descend again to the ground, these gentlemen run after them throwing at them 
and killing some. This play is called 'PakKa. These Takla-players breed a 
great number of doves of all sorts, such as Pal, Shebr, Joweizi, Shami, Missri, 
Baghdadi, Munakkit, Alehreh, Martolos, Demkesh, Saba, Talazli, Pelenk, Jebar, 
Kizil Aleh, Kara Aleh, Tekir Aleh, Chakar Aleh, ‘^'Ch lr Aleh, Sadekiit, Tajlikut, 
and Chakshirh'kut. Dove-feathers being sometimes necessary to the bowmen, 
these dove-keepers pass in their train, holding on their heads doves with wings 
spread and car and fcct-rings. The most esteemed of all the above-mentioned 
sorts of doves is the Baghdadi, lx cans; it never misses its way, but returns to its 
nest, however great the distance of tinni and place. Some of my friends, who were 
amateurs of tiiis kind, having one day let loose before me doves at Brussa, they 
went straight away in the direction ol Constantinople to seek their mates there. 
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A Story. — Sa’di'-zadeh, from Brussa, one of the most renowned of young 
gentlemen who have eaten their heritage (Mirass Ycdi) and one of the greatest 
amateurs of doves, had spent ten tliousand piastres for a collection of a thousand 
doves, which he used to feed with pomegranate grains wrapt up with musk. One 
day this collection of doves (the proper name of which is Rumma) roaming about, 
a most terrible storm came on, which threw the whole town into consternation, 
and lasted twenty-four hours. The set of doves of Sa’di-zadeh not having 
returned, he lost his wits, and out of despair went travelling in Arabia and Persia. 
So he came to Algiers, where one day going to a palace iie saw to his great 
astonishment his beloved set of doves. He iiupiired with delicacy about them, and 
the owner of the palace told him that seven years ago they had come down in the 
midst of a great storm, and had remained ever since. “ Well,” replied Sa’di-zadch, 
“ this whole Rumma is mine ; I have been now seven years travelling in cpiest of 
them, and God be praised have met with them at last.” The owner of the house 
recpiired proofs, and Sa’di-zadeh was quite ready to afford them. He hastened to 
the market, bought a rniskal of musk and a yiik of pomegranates, and put them for 
a night into the musk. In the morning he invited the owner of the house to 
witness the proof of their being his property. He went with his friends to the 
dove-cot, the door of which he opened, and throwing out the pomegranate seed 
began to call tliein in his usual way. There arose on the instant such a noise and 
fluttering amongst the doves as never had been witnessed before, and after they 
had greedily devoured their food, they soared into the air, and were seen no more. 
The owner of the house hoped that they would ndiirn, but Sa’di Ohelebi said, 
“ God be praised, I have proved niy property !” In seventy days he returned from 
Algiers to Brussa, where he found his beloved doves established in their old cotes 
hatching their young. It was averred that they had arrived at Bnissa on the same 
day they had left Algiers in the space of eight hours. It is really true that these 
doves of the sort called Baghdadi are a most wonderful and sagacious bird, but it is 
a bad thing to feed doves, except those called Kiit-dove, having red caps and 
breeches, which alone it is lawful to feed. For the remembrance of Hassan and 
Hossein, the sons of Ali, some breed white cock-pigeons without spots, with doves 
which have red cajis and breeches, but the truth is that breeding them is contrary 
to the law, because the children turn the downmost upmost ; much precaution is 
therefore required.* 

(348) The Poulterers (Taukjian) are four hundred men, and an hundred and 
five shops. Their patron is Karuu, the famous alchymist (Charon), who fed a 
great number of poultry as a real capital. When he was swallowed up by the 

* The sense seems to be, that it is illegal to keep sets of Ictter-ilovcs of Uaglulful for mere pleasure, 
because the ex]icnse of keeping them is ruinous to tlie amateurs. 
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cartli, his poultry and tlie natron remained as Ins licritage to the land of Egypt. 
It was ho who invented hatching chickens in ovens; he who has not seen it 
has seen nothing in this world. In the third volume of my travels Egypt is 
minutely described, which may he referred to. The poulterers are attached to 
the suite of the bowmen and arrow makers, because they stand sometimes in need 
of })ouUry feathers. They pass with different kinds of cocks and hens in cages, 
some with horns, some with two Imlik (?) and with forked Abeg (?); the cocks 
all crowing, Kukiinikiiku. 

(3 19) The Sparrow-merchants and other bird-sellers (Serjeyan). They have 
no shops, but their abode is on heaths and gardens, where they spread nets or lime- 
rods, and take all possible kinds of birds, which they exhibit in cages at the public 
procession. 'I'he pelicans draw with their beaks water from the cups put under 
Ihe cage. The INIankirkushi, the penny-bird (?) throws in its cage the Mankir- 
tash (i)enny stone) from one side to the other, and the bird-catchers play different 
tricks. 

(350) The Nightingale-merchants (Bulbuljian) are five hundred men, without 
shops. They furnish great men, Mollas, sons of Ve/.irs, and barbers’ .shops with 
jnghtingal(!s, which by their melodies enrapture the soul. They have some most 
precious cages set with onyxes and pearls, some of these cages are worth a 
thousand piastres or more, and are only made as presents to kings. In these cages 
the nightingales, excited by the noise of the crowd, sing merrily and loud, vying 
with each other in their warbling notes. In others loud talking parrots and chattering 
starlings are seen ; some of which recite the Siira Ikhlass and other prayers. 
After them comes the chief of the bowmen, and the chief of the bowmen of the 
Okmaidan surrounded by their troops, with bows bending and sinews thrilling; 
the chief of the arrow-makers, and the colonel, master of the exercise of shooting 
with bows, followed by the eightfold Turkish music. 

'rhe I'wcnt u-ivxth Section. 

(351) The Tailors (Der/.ian). They have two great establishmeiits, the first 
close to the menagerie of lions, built by Mohammed II., which is the house where 
the chief resides ; the second opposite the Alai-koshl, built by Sulfiin Suleiman; 
at each of them five hundred men are working. 'Itie number of the tailors’ shops 
outside of ('onstantinople amounts to three thousand in all the quarters of the 
four jurisdictions of the capital, and the number of men are five thousand. Their 
first patron was the pro|;hct kidris (I’iuoch) who is actually in Paradise, like 
Jesus, who are the only two prophets who have entered Paradise without having 
died. Edn's iravelled from fv-'her to Syene, ie. order to convert its inh ibitants, and 
was there taken up into heaven. I, poor Evliya, have drunk of the water of bliss. 
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collected in the traces of his blessed feet, which are seen on the rock of the 
grotto, from whence he ascended to heaven. I have also sf'en th(‘ grotto near 
Nablus, from whence .K'sus, when k(‘pt in prison, was taken up into heaven. In 
the I’ropbet’s time the chief of the tailors was David Taheri, ^irdfMl by Selmaii ; 1 
do not know where his tomb exists. Besides the two chiefs of the Im|)(‘ri<il tailors, 
who r(‘si(le at the aforesaid two establishments, thert' is a third, who is tlu^ (diief of 
all tailors both in and out of tlie town. They ornament their shops on litters, 
with all kinds of precious dresses, and carry on poles a great nuudier of clothes 
made of Kgyptian stuffs, and their boys are all clad in armour, because they are a 
most necessary guild in the camj), and hav(‘, tlieiadbre, ol)taiiual rank before the 
following corporations. 

(;i52) Idle Tailors of Dolimans (Dolmajian). Their manufactory is a great 
establishnuait near the Be/estan, where' their yXgha resides, ddie pages of the* great 
and little chamber in the Serai are all dressed in Dolimrius of cloth ; tlu'y adorn 
their shops with diflerent kinds of Dolimans and Ferraje. The inspector of tlu^ 
two Imperial tailor-establishments is tlie Imperial treasurer. 

(353) I he I ailors of Kajiarna (gowns of linen or silk) Kaiiainajian, are five 
Imndred imm, with three hundred slio))s. Their jiatron is David Talua*; they 
adorn their shops with dresses made of linen and silk stuffs, called ; Lekfuri, 
Boruji, Imam Kiza’s linen, linen of Diarbekr, INIossiil, Ahmedabad, and Khatayi. 

(351) The Cotton-lieaters (llallanjian penbe) are three hundred men, with 
one hundred and fifty-four shops. Their chief is Manssiir Zahid Al-kattan, who 
was girded by Selinan in the Prophets jiresence. Ilis tomb is at Baghdad. Tlu^si' 
cotton-beaters pass b(‘ating tlu' cotton with their bows, (agayist the string ot‘ whicli 
they strike the cotton to cleanse it), making a harmonious noise of ^‘Tartaka 
Tartak,” and laughing and jesting at their work. They are clad from lu*ad to foot 
in cotton IMuvahadis (a kind of short dress) lunrajis, drawers, turbans, clubs, 
hatchets, and muskets, all made of cotton. In their shops they again represcait in 
cotton wdiite men with black eyes, lions, dragons, lynxes with red and oiangi?- 
('oloured eyes, which are bound with cotton chains, and the end of the ( hain is in 
the hands of a lion-kee])er, also made of cotton. At the Alai-koshk they se t fire to 
some of these’men of cotton, and witli great shouts tlirow' them amongst llu* spe'c- 
tators. Some jest maliciously, saying: ‘MJo not be afraid of that lion and that 
commander, he is all made of cotton, a mere form, and no spirit in him.” 

(355) The women’s Ca])-makers (Takkiejian-zenan) ari' tlirc'o hundred persons. 
Tlieir patron is Abdullah XVasiti, girded by Selman the Ik'isian, he is liuried at 
\X asiti his birth-place. They adorn their shops with women s caps ol velvet bro- 
cade, and all kinds of rich stuffs; tluar boys aio all clad in armour. 

(35G) The Tmbanonakers (Kakjian) are four huudird me n, with one hundred 
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ami five slio|)s, I'lieir jiatron is y\l)dullah Ben Sa’ad, who arranged the turban or 
crown ('I'aj) of the I’rojdict ; his tomb is in Upper Mecca, he was brought up by 
Ins Ben Malek. 'I’lieir shops are filled witli Kaka (the simple cap without the 
muslin wrapped round it) of velvet and cloth, and their boys follow all clad in 
arinonr. Some elegant gentlemen used to ask those boys in a vulgar jest, whether 
they knew how to dress clean, which being taken in a bad sense is an expression 
most odious to the boys of these turban-makers. 

(3.^7) The Mannlacturers of the caps, called Kellejmsh, are two hundred and five 
imm, with one hundred and five shops, 'Tludr patron is Kaberi-dedeh, they are for 
the greater part Crc.'cks of Mitylcne, and are making kellcposhes as they pass by. 

(358) The Blanket-makers (Vorghanjian) are four hundred with one hundred 
and live shops. Their patron is Kahit, the Indian, who was girded by Ins Ben 
Malek. It was he who furnished the blankets at tlieir marriages for the daughters 
of Osman Ilokkie, and Omar Yultluim, and for Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, 
All’s wife. He is buried at Jebella in Yemen. This town of Jebella is near 
Mecca. The blanket-makers adorn their shops with blankets of atlas brocade, and 
all sorts of rich stuffs. 

(.35!)) 'Fhe Border-makers (ZinjiTotiijissi) arc forty men, with twenty shops. 
Their patron is unknown. They [lass working borders on the robes of the U'lemas, 
on marble, cut in the shaiie of mushrooms. 

(3(10) The Shirt-makers (Gomlekjian) are four hundred men, with three hun- 
dred shops. Their first patron was Seth, who made shirts of cotton, but he 
himself received tliis handicraft from Gabriel. In the Pro|)hct’s time their patron 
was Khodaima, the father-in-law of the Prophet, who was betrothed to his daughter 
Zeiueb. The tomb of Khodaima is in Upper Mecca. He worked the spinning of 
Khadija and Aisha into shirts, which he sold, and gained his subsistence liy this 
trade. Thev adorn their shops with dilfercnt kinds of shirts of Constantino[)le, 
Kalamita, and Trapeziin, and hang also on poles, shirts of one jiiece without 
sewing. 

(3(1 1 ) 'fhe 'rurban-makers (Dulbendjian), that is the dressers of the muslin called 
Dnlbend, round the cap called Kaiilc, Their patron is the Prophet himself, who 
carried on trade from Mecca to Bossra in Syria wTh turbans, and ^Vrapped round 
his own head the white Mahommedan dulbend. Later in life he let his hair grow, 
and after the manner of Ali, wrapped a black sa- n round his head. 

(3(12) The Handkerchief-makers (Yaghlikjian) are one hundred men, with sixty 
shops. Tlic very first lady who worked a handkerchief was Balkis, the Queen of 
Saba, and wife of Salomon. In the Prophet’s time, Selman, the Persian, sewed 
handkcrchieis ard sold them. Tiiey cxhildt passing by in their shops, a show of 
all sorts f handkercuiefs. 
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(3fi3) The Stitcliers (D'rujiaii) arc thirty-hve men, witli ten sliops ; tlieir chief is 
Atalla, the Abyssinian, who was "irdcd hy Ins lien Malck, and who is buried at 
/oleia in Abyssinia. He went there witli Osman (Moliannned’s ambassador), who 
washed Ins corpse, said prayc'rs over liim, and Iniried liini there. It is now a 
place of i^eneral pilgrimage. The shops of these stitchers are at the bottom of tlie 
C oral mos(|ue, belore the Sipt-Hamam ; if a ('ashmere shawl, atlas cloth, muslin, or 
any precious stuff's of this kind is torn, or eaten by mice or worms, they numd the 
spots damaged, so that it is impossil)le to find them. It is a skilful baudicrafl. 
They pass stitching. 

(3(! 1) 'rile AVeavers (.lullahan) are one thousand men, with two hundred shops. 
'I'heir first patron was Seth, but in the rropliet’s time it was one of Selmau’s 
disciples, girded by him, whose tomb I am ignorant of. 3'hey pass working on 
their looms. 

(3()5) The Merchants of old cloth, and cloth fragnumts (Pavtshajian) are oiu; 
hundred and eighty men, with forty-five shops. Their patron is Al)id-ho(ki Ben 
\ asshi, a disciple of Ins Ben Malek, from whom he received tlui girdle. His tomb 
is in the neighbourhood of Baghdad. Tliey fit up tlu'ir shops with different rags 
and fragments of cloth and jirecious stuffs. 3'liey are all Cfreeks from Mitvleiie, 
and all wealthy. 

(3()(!) 'Bhe Yarn-merchants (Tplikjian) five hundred men, with two hundred and 
fifty-five shops, 'llicir [latron is Ins Ben Malek’s disciple. His tomb is in the; 
town of Sitara in Kunjistan. (?) They adorn their shops with yarn of different 
colours. 

(367) The Belt and Ciii'dle-makcrs (Hhanizan) are eight hundred nu'ii, with 
three hundred shojis. 1'hey say that their patron is Imam Ghazali, which is not 
true. It is Atidullah Ben .la’afer Tayar, girded by Selman. 'I'bey adorn their 
shops with girdles and lielts made of precious stuffs, and dilferent other toys 
made of silver and gold spun in thread (Sirma), as if they woutil imitate tlie 
market-place at Briissa, which is called the marki't-place of tin* bride, f'inc lioys 
well dressed resemble those of paradise; and it is known, that in the town-revolt, 
called Shehrengufz, (panegyrics which praise all the beaux or beauties, each of 
which is cajudile to put a whole town in revolt by the effect of his charms) the 
boys of the turban-dressers (men milliners) rank the first, the cap-makers, second, 
and the girdle makers, third. 

(368) The Jew Silk-merchants (Ibrishimjian) are three hundred men, w-ith one 
hundred shops. They have a scgiarate market near the Bezestfm, go-betweens, 
(mianji) and chaushes. I’hey adorn their shops with all kinds of silk. 

(369) The Silk button-makers (I)ogmejiani llarir)are six hundred men, with 
fifty shops. They adorn the shops with silk buttons of the 'frapeziin manufac- 
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ture. After tliein wiilk in full array, the head of the tailors, the head of the 
Dolinian-iiiakers, with their naki'bs, chaiishes, kiayas, sheikhs, and the eightfold 
Turkish nuisie. 

The Tn'eiilfi-seventh Sce/io/t. 

(370) The Tent-makers (Khaiinejian or Cliadirjuln) derive their handicraft 
from Jemsliid, who made the first tent. In the Proj)het’s time their patron was 
Nassir Hen Abdullah Mekki, the tent-maker, who was girded by Sehnan, and made 
the Prophet’s tent of Ihram (the coarse cloth of the pilgrim’s dress). Tliey dress 
fine tents on litters, and tine boys are seen working in them, playing tricks with 
each other, some are busy, setting-up awnings and mns(inito-nets (Sayeban, 
Nainnsi('). 

(371) The Tent-ropc-makers (Tanabjian) are one hundred men, with forty 
shops. 'I'hey ])ass adorning their tents with all kinds of tent-ropes made of cotton 
of different colours. 

(372) The Ilalter-makers (Kiik'injian) arc one hundred and five men, with fifty- 
five shops. Their patron is the same as that of the girdle-makers. They are 
followed by the head of the tent-makers with his kiayas, nakibs, sheikhs, 
chaushes, and the eightfold 'I'urkish music. 

'J'he Tn’enti/-(’i<>hlh Section. 

{313) The Fur-merchants (Kurkjiau) arc one thousand men, with five hundred 
shops. Th('ir patron is Edris, tlu* same as that of the tailors, liecause tliey are 
also busy with the needle. lUit the first inventor of the fur-dress was Ilusheng, 
who wore the hides of heasts killed in hunting, that he might roam through the 
woods in animals’ guise, which was afterwards imitated by others as a iiiiitter of 
pleasure and delight. In the time of the Ih-ophet, the chief of the fur-makers 
was Amru Hen A'lnri, who was girded by Sehniin Pak, his tomb is not known 

to me. I'liere was a Avonderful contest betweim the fur-makers and tanners, 

about the jirecedeiicy of rank. At length the Emperor decided in favour of the 
first, IxH-au'-e all the first men of the state dress in fur. They adorn their shops 

with furs of all kinds, of the value of many hundred thousand piastres. The 

tireek fur-makers of the market-jilacc of Mahmu(’ P.lsha form a separate pro- 
cc.ssion, with caps of bear-skin and breeches of fur. Some are dressed from head 
to foot in lions, leo[)ards, and wolvi's’ skins, with Kalpiiks of sable on their heads. 
Some dress again in skins, as wild men and savages, so that those who see them 
ari‘ afraid, each one being tied liy sia <;r sevenfold strong chains, and led by si.v or 
seven people. ’Phese wild men a- ailing^ their leaders and kee|)ers, spread amongst 
the peoiile a noise and confusion, which is beyond all description. Some are 
dressed like Peris and Divs in str inge figures, with their feet turned to the sky 
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apparently, wliile they walk with their real feet on the ground. Others, clad in 
lion, leopard, and hear-skins, represent those animals walking on all-t’ours and 
dragged with chains, kvery time tliey grow mutinous they are beaten by their 
guards. Some representing swine, apes, and otlier animals, not dangerous, follow 
in crowds without chains. Others assail them uith dogs and hounds, representing 
the show of a Imnting party with hall)erds in their liands. 

(371) The Sable-merciuuits (Samnrjian) are one thousand men. They an; all 
(ireeks from the towns of Sirfje, l''lorina, Latshasta, Golikesri, rich merchants, 
who bring fur from Russia every year. They lit out their shops with all kinds of 
fur, and with lish-bones. 

(375) 'J'he Sable Kalpak-makcrs, (Samiir Kalpakjian,) are one hundred and 
live men, with eighty sliops. Their patron is unknown. The sable Kalpak is 
the distinctive head-dress of the I’amily of the 'I'atar princes of the .linguiz family. 
They (ill their shops with such sable Kalpaks stuifed out and moving on strings. 

(37G) 'I'be Water-fowl catchers (A’jian murglnin) are two hundred men, 
affranchised by Imperial diploma, so that the ( 'hakerjibashi, Insul of the vulture 
hunters, the Tughanjibaslu, head of the ludconers, the Shahinjibashi, Ahmedji- 
basbi, the general of the llostaniis and .Janiss.iries ; the chief huntsmen of Istra- 
nija, cannot interfere with them. 'I’hey hunt on the lakes of Chekineje and Terkoz, 
(at both extremities of Constantinople on the Rlack and 5Vhitc sea) pcdicans and 
ducks, the necks of which they give to the head of the fur-makers, the wings to 
the head of the arrow-makers. 

(377) The Leopard-keepers (Rarsjian). They l)elong properly to the Imperial 
menagerie, vet as the skins of these animals are of use tt> the fur niak(Ms, they 
pass along with them, dragging the Imperial leo])ards in chains, and crying tlieir 
cant words. 

(378) The Liou-keej)ers (Arslanjian), their patron is .Vli, the Lion of God, to 
whom all savage beasts paid obeisance. I'ormerly the lion and leopard-keepers, 
with their lions and leopards, used to walk in the train of the dogs and mastilfs 
of the shepherds, and the Madras of the head of the butchers; but the fur-makers 
standing in need of their skins, an Imperial edict was issued in order to fix then- 
place iiUhc suite of the fur-makers. They drag lions, leopards, hears and other wild 
beasts in chains. They are followed by the boys of the Greek and Moslim fur- 
makers, who are all dressed iu Kalpaks ot sable, and clad in armoiii, suiioundiug 
in great pomp the horses ol the head of the hiintcis (A jihashi), ot the head 
of the leopard-keepers (Rarsiibashi) ; of the head of the lion-keepers (Arsh'm- 
jibiishi); and of the head of the fur-makers (Kurkjibashi) ; followed by the eight- 
fold Turkish music. These guilds are for the sake of dress, indisiieiisable, in 

time of peace or war. 
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7'//(t T-arntij-ninl k Section, 

( 1 ) 70 ) I’he Tanners (Dabbaghan). There arc twelve ^reat tanneries in the 
lour jurisdictions of Constantinople. These tanners are a set of wild fellows, 
ami uieu-drae,ons ; who, if a criminal, or bloodstained villain takes refuge amongst 
them, refuse to deliver him up to justice, but they do not let him escape, but put 
bim to the business of turning uj) dog’s dirt, an occupation which causes him to 
rc[)cnt of former crimes and to amend his life afterwards. There arc altogether 
seven hundred tanneries, which employ three thousand men. Their patron is 
Zeid, the Indian, who was girdial by t>ehnan l^;ik. So it is put down in the Statute 
l)ook of .la’afer Sadik. Mis tomb is not known. In 'I’lirkey the tanners arc 
called A'his, from Ahwenin of Cesarea ; he was a great saint in the time of the 
Scljfik family. It is a famous story, that it having l)ecn hinted to the king that 
A'hibaba paid no duties, and the collectors having come to him in execution, they 
were all frightened away by a wild beast (Awreu) starting from the middle of his 
shop, and which accompanied him to the king, who being equally frightened out 
of his wits, was very hap[)y to allow him the ])ermission asked, to bury the col- 
lectors killed. Mis tomb is a great cstablisinent in the gardens of the town of 
Deiiizli, which is given as Khass to Kia Sultana (the Lady of Melik Ahmed Pasha 
Evliya’s patron), and all the ’Furkish tanners acknowledge this Ahuawren to be 
their ])atron; the truth is, however, that the veritable |)atron is Zeid, the Indian. 
These tanners are a wild and savage set of men, and were the cause of the late 
Malck Ahmed Pasha losing the place of Grand Vezir; they arc so riotous and 
unruly, that if asscmldcd together they would be cai)able of deposing the Em- 
peror. At the public entrance of the camp, many thou.sand of them assembled 
barefoot and bareheaded, with hands and feet colourc'd red, and with arms and 
nails of a deep blue or black, all dressed in leather and sallian of variegated 
colours, their aprons, turbans, dolimans, and clubs, benng made of leather, crying 
“ Astra, Astra.” ()thers are busy adorning their shops with saffian of different 
colours, blue, yellow, {)each-colourcd, Nafta; others pass turning goat-skins in 
wooden vessels, and treading them, with cries of “ Ya-llai!” (O, all vivifying!) 
Others pass saying: “We clean what is unci an, what is unclean, we clean.” 
One of their ancient glories is to carry on a y>olc a banner made of old leather, 
in remembrance of the smith’s (Kawe) apron, which converted into the banner 
of Persian liberty overthrew Zohak’s tyranny. 

(dSO) 'Fhe Shagreen-lanmrs (begrijian) arc one hundred men, with sixteen 
shops at i'le l’'lour-hall ; the/ wi re of old time the assistants of the tanners, but 
have been since arranged as assistants to the sword-makers, where mention of 
them has already been made. 
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(381) The Parchment-makers (Kiulerijian) are tlircc Imndred men, witli eiglity 
shops. They are all Jews, and their mamil’actory is at Klioja-[)asha. 

(382) The Parchment-painters (Turshejian). 'I'lu'y adorn their shops and 
themselves with ])ainted jiarchments. 

(383) J he I'elt-rnakers (Ketshejian) are a thousand and five men, with lour 
hundred shops. 'I’hcir patron is Ahii Said NVidi, ^rded hy Selman Pak. Mis 
tomb is at Kerbela, where? he was killed with Imam I loss('in. As he had killed 
during his lil'e a great number oC Yezidis, it is usual in Persia to swear by the tomb 
o( Abu Said Nadi. It is a great place of pilgrimage of the Motezeli and Shii. They 
pass w'orking in their shops dillerent kinds of felt. 

(SSd) The Purk-mak(‘rs (Burkjian) are oin; hundred mem, with forty shops, at 
the horse-market. Their patron is Abii Said. They make dill'erent sorts of capots 
and caps of the kind of felt called Burk. 

(.385) 'I'he Felt-makers ot the Janissaries (Ketshejian ^ enitsheri) are sixty men, 
with ten shops, ))atronised by Abii Said ; their lactory is estalilished in both bari-acks 
(the old and new) near the mos(pie of the Janissaries Ortajami. 'fhey adorn their 
shops with the felt cap of the Janissaries, 

(386) The Saddle-cloth makers (Motaf) are one hnndnal men, with fifty shops. 
Their patron is Ja’afer 'I'ayar, girded by Selman Pak. Their slio])s are fitted up 
with saddle-cloths, saddle-bags, halters, |)istol-cases, and other ol’ their manu- 
factures, which they carry on poles. 

(387) The Merchants of saddle-clotli, (VC. ('Fajian Motaf) are one hundred men, 
with fifty shops, 3'heir patron is Sa’ad Ben Obeidi-khazreji, who was girded by 
Selman. His tomb is in Sherzol ; they do not have their !jhops in any fixed place 
like the men who work the saddle-cloths, Init sell their work in open market. 

(388) The Merchants of tannery (Tajirani-dab’bagh) are one hundred men, with 
fifty shops. 'I'hcre is between them and the tanners the same difference as 
between the saddle-cloth merchants ainl saddle-cloth makers. These work, and 
the others sell the work in the open market. 

(389) 'I'he Merchants of leather rags and fragments (Partshejian) are oidy 
fifteen men, with ten shop.s. They sell in the Coral market ))ieccs ol old leather, 
saffian, &’c. and follow in the train of the tanners, whose assistants they are consi- 
dered to be. They wear variegated caps. Bcdiind them walks the chief of tlu' 
tanners, accompanied by eightfold Turkish music. 

The Tliirtie/h Section. 

(390) 'I'he Saddlers (Serraji) are live thousand in number, who have one 
thousand and eighty-four shojis. 'J'heir patron is Alni-iiassr-Khasem from Baghd;id, 
girded by Selman. Ilis tomb is in the neighl)ourl:ood of Baghdad, and the 
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lineage of all saclcllers is derived from him A gi'eat saint. The saddlers being 
of the greatest necessity in a camp, they obtained rank before all other corpo- 
rations. They adorn their shops with saddles embroidered, with bolsters, field- 
bottles, A'C. 

(301) The Saddle-tree makers (Kaltakjian) are three hundred men, with one 
hundred shops, they adorn their shops with Syrian saddle-trees. 

(302) The Quiver-makers (Tirkeshjian) are sixty men, with thirty shops. Their 
patron is old Tokh-tamishklian of the Jengin'z family, and Hamza, the Prophet’s 
uncle, who received the girdle from tlie Prophet himself. He is buried at the foot 
of mount Ohod at Medina. 

(303) The Makers of a particular kind of (juiver, called Gudelej (Cludeleyian) 
are twelve men, with two shops, patronised liy a disciple of Ilamza, who is buried 
at A in tab. 

(301) The workmen of the Jab (Jabjian) are thirty men, with ten shops, all 
Albanese. Jab is, like Gudelej, a particular kind of case for bow and arrows. 

(395) The Saddle-cloth-makers (Tekcltijian) are one hundred and five men, 
with forty-nine shops. They adorn their shops with embroidered saddle-cloths 
and trappings. 

(.300) The Jack-makers (jacks for carrying water on horses) Meshakjian, are 
one hundred and five men, with fifty sho[)S. They carry on their horses all kind 
of jacks, leathern bottles, and water-])ii)es. 

(307) The Oil-pot makers (r)ebbeji;in) are one hundred men, with forty shops. 
They adorn their shops with all kind of leathern pots and vessels, called Deblie and 
Bodnj, for keeping oil, imtter, powder, &c. 

(308) The Table-makers (8ofrajian) are three hundred men, with fifty shops. 
They make field-tables to dine upon, out of leather, and pass on litters. 

(300) The Halter-makers (Yularjian) are one hundred men, with forty shops. 
They ])ass making halters in their shops. 

(400) ’fhe makers of leather baskets and trunks (Seped Sandukchi) are one 
hundred and five men, with thirty shops. 'I'hey fill their shops with dilferent 
kinds of baskets and trunks, and pass all clad in armour. 

(401) The Cudgel-makers (Kamchijiau) are tw' nty men, with tvvelv<? shops. 
Their patron is unknown. They fit up their shops with dilferent kinds of cudgels, 
called Sunlmle, Chatal, NVurma. 

(402) The Humptcr Saddle-makers (Semerjian or 'ralanduzan) are one thousand 
men and five hundred shops, d'liel: v.atron is Yussuf Birindi, who was girded hy 
Abazer Gliaffari, in the Prophet’s presence, lie was killed at Kerbela, together 
with Imam liosse'n, and is huried there, i’hey exhibit in their p.' ssage small 
surnpter-sa Idles, which they lay on j (Aing asses, mules, and goats, and adorn their 
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sliops with all the apparel of suniptcrin". I’he suinptermcii are, with the farriers, 
cooks and harbors, the most necessary, and therefore the most esteemed j^uilds in 
the Ottoman camp. With the snmpteinieii linishes the ])roccssion of the assistants 
ol tlie chief of tlic saddlers, whose trooj) passes now witli its kiayas (substitutes), 
nakibs (provosts), sheiklis (seniors), chaiishes (ushers), dellal (footmen), mo- 
kadem, and w'atchmen (befrji), which alone amount to the number of tw’o 
hundred men, because their factory r(*sembles a. castle with four ^ates, a basin in 
the court, and a mosque. 'I'here is no saddler’s factory, either in Arabia or 
I’ersia, which can be compared w'ith it. It was l)uilt by Mohammed II. in the 
year So9. 'I’lie Scrrajbashi, chief of the saddlers, ends the train in tlie greatest 
pomp. 

The Tliirlij-Jirst Seclio». 

(403) The Shoemakers (Pai)ushjian) are fo\ir thousand men, with three him 
dred and forty sho|)S. 'I'liey have seven factories in the Coral market, where no 
less than eight thousand single men all employed in this guild are lodged. 
They have their particular ofUcers, who are a))[)ointed by an Imperial Rescript of 
Sultan Siileiman, who exempted them from the jurisdiction of all other com- 
manding otlieers. They punish their culprits themselves, even by death, and bury 
them in the precinct of their establishment. Si'dtan Si'deiman once swore in 
his wrath against the Janissaries, who being dissatisfied would not touch their 
soup, that he would break them by assistanci* of the shoemakers, who having 
heard of his oath, assembled instantly from tlie four jurisdictions of Constan- 
tinople ; an armed crow’d of forty thousand shoemakers, w ho made tlieir appearance 
before the palace, with shouts of “ Allah, Allah.” Siileiwian, surprised by these 
cries, asked their cause, and pleased with their faithfulness, he gave audience to 
the chiefs and seniors, asking what he could do for tbi'in in reward for their zeal. 
Their petition embraced four points, lurst, they said that formerly boy recruits 
had been given to them, who, well-lired and taught to read and write, could niak(‘ 
their way to military charges, but as tins custom had been suspended by the 
Janissaries, they begged its renewal. Secondly, tb(>y lamented that the ])rice 
of ten aspers was too low for a pair of pa[)ushes, and wished it encreased. In the 
third place, they petitioned for the free execution of their culprits by their own 
officers, without any other magistrate’s interference. In the fourth |)lace, they 
begged to he granted the privilege of a jiarticular train with Turkish unisic, at file 
public processions, because till then their Agha had been confounded in the Iruin 
of the Agha of the boy-recruits. Siileiman granted them these four points by an 
Imperial diploma, and bade them go honu*, and be quiet and keep ready as before. 
The Janissaries, who before had no mind to cat their soup, grew now of so 
good an appetite, that they were nearly devouring the plates together with the 
PAUT II. - I’d 
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sou[). The sltoeinakors pass all armed, but barefoot and bareheaded, adorning 
their shops with all kinds of slioes and slippers, of all possible dimensions, called 
Zenfme, lliizkar Oliirtassi, Knrdaghzi, 'releli, Ivfihari, Serhadli, putting shoos into 
boots and boots into shoes. In one place all papilshes, in another all pashniaks 
(the first are slippers for men, the; second for women) ; men’s boots of an 
enormous size, big enough to hold two men ; in their hands they hold mushta 
(awls ?) of brass, glass, and box. So they pass resemhling a troop of Jins, every 
one being ((Jod forgive us our sins!) a man-dragon, distilling lethal poison from 
their tasses. Their patron is Rushnad, the son of Mohammed Ekber, who lived 
an hundred years; and is buried at Jezair in Onnnan. 

(101) 'I’he Recruiters of boys for the Janissaries (Taifeu Degishinne) the press- 
gang. Every seven years a Eolond of the Janissaries, out of the regiments of the 
'^'aya, sets out with five or six hundred men for Rumeli, to draft from all the 
villages, Albanese, Greek, Albanian, Servian, and Bulgarian boys. 'I'he seven or 
eight thousand boys collected in that way, according to the institute of Sultan 
Orkhan, sanctified by the benediction of llaji Begtash, are dressed in the town of 
Uskilb, in jackets (Muwahadi) of red Aba, with a cleft on the shoidders, and with 
caps of red felt, which resemblt! the night-caps of Karagoz (the merry fellow in the 
Chinese shades). Arrived at Constantinople, their names are put down in register, 
and they are called Ajemoghlans, receiving twenty aspers, and half a ))iece of 
cloth a year. The best are given to the artillery, the armourers, and the Bostanji, 
because tliis is the heaviest service. At the public procession, the Colonel of the 
press-gang collects them, and they pass dressed in their caps, along with the train 
of th(! shoemakers, to the number of four thousand boys. 

'rhe Tliirtjj-second Seciiou. 

(lOo) Tlie Shoe-merchants (Khaffafan) are one thousand men, with as many 
shops, 'riiey sell boots (Jizme), slippers, shoes, and socks, (Papiish, Pashmak, 
Postal, \'enieni, Felar, Cherkizi, Toinak, and Terlik), all made and ready. Their 
delkils or cryers, (ill great j)lates with papilshes of the kind called Kiltana, Zer- 
gerdan, Zenane, and Eorta, and cry them out from three hundred to fifteen 
hundred aspers, according to an account whic*' they know amongst them- 
selves, and the scheme of which no other than to cheat the buyers, which 
th(;y boast of. They are a merciless set of peopk', but every man stands in need 
of them. 

'J'lu' guilds, which are assistant- to the Khaffafs or shoe-merchants, are the 
following : 

(IOC) Tlie Pa slimakji, or merchants of women’s slippers (Ihishm ik). Their 
patron is rjohanuned Ekber, who w.i.s girded by Selman Pak. Ilis tomb is at the 
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town ot Aden in \enien. He is also the patron of tlie shoemakers; the shoe- 
merchants have no exclusive patron, 

(dO?) I lie Instrument-makers for the shoemakers (Attardikijian) are one hun- 
dred men, with ei^lity shops. Their patron is Al)uss(*lam, the son of Moliamnual 
Kkher \emeni. They have a particular market near the old liezestan, near the 
bitter fountain, where tliey sell lasts tor slippers, boots, and shoes, glue, needles, 
awls, combs, presses, Ax. 

(108) ihe lloot-merchants (Jizmejian) are live hundred men, with one hundred 
sho[)s. Iheir ])atron is Mohammed Ekber IVoni Yemen, 'fhey adorn their shops 
with led, yellow, and blue boots. 

(109) i he Ankjian ( / ) Their patron is Abazer (ihallaiTs disciple, buried at 
Caesarea. I hey adorn their shops with dilfenait kinds of Ank (/)* 

(110) The Merchants of Mest (the leather socks sowed to tlic breeches) are 
five hundred men, willi one Iniiidred slio[)s. 'I'heir patron is Ahii lloreireli, who 
was girded hy Ah ; he was the first who made socks of goat-skin for the Pro])liet. 
He is buried in a date wood of Jiza, op))osite Cairo. Ills surname AI)U lloreireli, 
or the cat’s father, was given to him hy the Prophet on account of liis preuilec- 
lion lor cats. Twice a year, at the higinniiig of spring, and on the night of 
Mevlnd, or the Pro|)liet’s birth, many tliousand men assemble at his monument, 
wlicre a great inmiher ol eats are kept. All tliis lias been minutely described in 
tlie second volume of our travels. 

(1)1) 'I'he M ereliaiits of 'I'erlik (sweat-socks), wliich are worn instead of our 
stockings, immmediately on the foot, witliin tlie Mest. 'I'liey adorn tlieir shops 
with varic'gatcd socks. , 

(112) 'rii(‘ Old Shoe-merchants (Khall'afaii Eskijian) are two hundred men, 
with one Innulred and four shops. Their patron is Ammar Ben A’assir, girded 
hy Selman Pak. His tomb is at Aden. 'I'liey adorn tlieir shops with old shoes. 

(■113) 'Ehc Bath-colliers (Piiieduzam-hamam) are one hundred and lifty men, 
wlio sit at the gates of the Inmdred and lifty baths of ('oiistanfiiioi)le, mending 
the shoes and slippers of those who stand in need of it, while they are bathing. 

(414) The Colliers (Eskijian) altogether are more than a thousand, 'riiey pass 
mending old shoes, 

(415) The Cryers of the shoe-mereliants (Dellalanf-kliallafan) are five Imndred 
men, who have no shops ; tliey perform only the oflice of crying out or jiro- 
claiming the sales at the shoe-markets of Constantinople. 'I’lieir patron was girded 
by Ahazer Ghalfdn', and his tomb is at Kavariia, near Baghdad. All these guilds, if 
they allVancliise a hoy apjirentice, pray lirst to Mahommed E-kher Aemeiii as the 
common saint, and then to their |)artienlar patron. Behind thi'iii walk the chiel 

* Perhaps, “ Lcuthcr sole-makers.” — Fd. 
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of tlie slioo-inerchants (Khiiin'ifbaslii) tlie chief of the slipper-merchants (Pashmak- 
jibashi) with the Ottoman war-music. 

The 'Th'iri if-lhh'd Section. 

(IK)) There arc three thousand shops of (irocers (Attanin). Their patron is 
llass:ini-ud-(hn Ben Abdullali of Bassra. These grocers sell many thousand 
artieh's, and have many guilds for their assistants. The first are Egyptian 
grocers, who arc established outside of the prison-gate, and pass armed on wagons 
(died w'itli baskets of ginger, pepper, cardaimnn, cinnamon, cloves, rhubarb, 
spikenard, and aloes, forming altogether three thousand articles, which arc mi- 
nutely described in the Tezkeret of David, with their (jualities and properties, 
'riiese grocers have all these articles well kept in bottles and boxes. 

(117) The Aloe and Ambergris merchants (Udanberjian) arc an hundred men, 
with forty shops. 'I'heir patron was brought up by Sehnan Pak. They pass per- 
fuming their shops with aloe and ambergris. 

(118) The Perfume merchants (Boklmrjian) are thirty men, with twenty-five 
shops, 'khey pass perfuming their shops with smoke of frankincense, s])ikcnard, 
and different other perfumes. 

(41.9) The Cup-makers (I’injanjian) arc fifteen men, with two shops; they 
adorn their shops with cups of China and Martabani. 

(120) The Mi'uders of broken cu|)s (I'inji.'m Kindejian) are tw'cnty men, with 
fifteen shops. They pass mending broken cups, 

(121) The Merchants of perfume pots (Attar Chomlekjian) are five hundred 
men, with three lumdiied shops. Their patron is Alxlnlghafiar of Medina, the 
patron of all pot, can, and dish merchants. He died one hundred and sixty-two 
years old, and his tomb is at Baka’ai of Medina, where I was so ha{)py as to visit 
it. They adorn their shops w ith difierent kinds of dishes, plates and pots. 

(122) 'Pile Potters have been already mentioned, but those who make perfume 
pots, pass along with the perfum(*r> turning the pots on the wheel. 

(T2d) The Match-merchants (Kibritjian) are fifty-five men, with forty shops. 
They adorn their shops with sulphur-matches, which they sell. 

(424) The Merchants of sulphur-oil (Dchhan Kibri'jian). The first who ex- 
tracted sulphur-oil for alchyrnical pDiposes was Kanin, and there is now but one 
single man at Constantinople, who possesses the : e. ret of extracting it. 

(12.7) The Merchants of almond-oil tAttar yaghjian badam) are seven men, 
with tliri'e shops. Their ])atrou is /aniiu, the Egyptian, who is buried at Cairo. 
They pass extracting difierent sorts of oil. 

(42G) 'I'he Bottle-makers (Sluslujian) are one hundred and five men, with 
four shops Their fust patron is .Tcmsliid, and amongst the modern Abusina 
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(Avicenna). The glass factories at Constantinople are, that within the gate of 
Jul)l)ah', that before the gate of Eyiib, that within the gate of the potters, and at 
Khasskoi. There are none at any other place;. They pass making bottles. 
Whoever wishes to see a specimen of the fire of hell, may look on the fire in these 
glass factories ; but notwithstanding its fury, it is but a spark in congearison of the 
fire of hell. 

( 127) riie Merchants ol bottles (’rajiraiii slushe) are; thre'e hunelred men, with 
two hundred sho[)s. Tlieir patron is also Abusina. Their shops are at Galata, 
very few in othe;r jelaces. The“y adorn their shops with all kinels of glass ware. 

(428) d'he Perfumers, who sell their ware's walking, (Chare-hijian) are three 
hundred men, who acknowletlge for their patron also, Abazer Ghaffari, his tomb 
is at Jerusalem. They carry about their perfumes in baskets, crying Ad charchi 
(take smalt things.) 

(129) 'Phe Fayence merchants (Ghincliian or Aivajian) are; tlireo hunelred men, 
with one Imnelrcel shops, d'heir [)atre)n is Abeiiil-ghafliir, girele'd by Selman, who 
is alse) the patron of the peetters. d'he;ir name of y\ivajian is elerived from the 
circumstance that when any accielent liappc'iis to the;ir fragile^ ware disposed in 
rows, be it from an earthepiake, be it from :i cat passing over, or be it from beeys 
throwing stones, and breaking it for mischief’s sake, they cry, “Aiwa! Aiwa!” 
Their market is a most slmwy one outside of the prison-gate. They adorn their 
shops with fayence of Nica;a and Kiitahir'. 

(430) Tlie Merchants of great dishes ('rekno'jian) an; one hundred and fifty-two 
men, with one hundred shops. Tlieir patron is Behhil Kassa’a, buried at Haleb. 
They carry on poles great dishes called Cheper, Kassa’a, CUiakdie. 

(431) 'I'hc Opium merchants (Afiiinji) are one hundred and four men and as 
many shojis. The inventor of o|iiuni is Pytliagoras, the Unitarian philosopher, and 
in the Prophet’s time it w'as eaten first by Ainni Ben Onnnia Dhainiri (the Interior), 
and indeed nothing [mrifies the vessel of the mind like eating opium. 'I’hey |)ass 
at the [lublic procession preparing opium, some stretching out their tongues like men 
hanged; some crying “ llai” and “ Hui,” and frightening them out of their sleep 
by the assurance that their opium was not of Karahissar, that is, not of the best. 

(432) The Ilyoscyamus-eaters (Benjian) are sixty men, with twelve shops. 
Their first patron is Jemshid. They pass eating hyoscyamus and playing many 
tricks. 

(433) The Gatherers of Simples (Tspecheran) are one hundred and five men, 
with seventy shops. Their patron is Lokman, to whom all herbs created by God 
on the surface of the earth spoke, saying: “ I am good for such a disease.” In 
the Prophet’s time the chief of these gatherers of sinniles was Iledayet-ullah, the 
son of Zam'm, the Egyptian, he was girded by his father with the Prophet’s per- 
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mission, and declared the chief of all those who sell herbs as remedies. His 
tomb is in <hc mountains of llejaz; he was stung by a serpent, when gathering 
simples, and died before medicine could arrive from town. There are a great 
number of these herb-merchants. At Constantinople, their market is established 
during the whole week in forty-four places, as on Juma’a-I)azari, S:ili-bazari, Char- 
sheube-bazari, that is on the markets of Friclay, Tuc'sday, Wednesday. The 
merchants who sell in these markets are five hundred, who have no shops, but sell 
their herhs in baskets. 

(134) The Coffee-merchants (Attiiran Kahve) are live hundred men, with three 
luuulred shops. 'I'hey are great merchants, each of whom possess a capital of a 
thousand purses in Mgypt, Yemen, Sana’a, Aden ; at the public procession they 
load some hundred fards (Farda) of coffee on wagons, and weigh it out by 
quintal. I don’t know their Sheikh, because coffee is a new' invention, but the 
drinking it conies from Sheikh Shadeli. My compliments to you. 

(43.5) The Jew-grocers (Attanin Y(;hud;in) are four hundred men, with tw'o 
hundred shojis. Their patron is Hassan lien Abdullah of Ikissra. These mer- 
chants are rich Jews, who have their shops in those parts of the town, called 
Takht-ul-kala’a. and Mahmiid pasha, 'fhey sell diffi'rent kinds of colours, the red 
colour, Sulugiin (minium), the white, Islidai (cerusa), cinnabar, lake, lapis lazuli, 
iron-thread, brass vessels, and all kinds of minerals. These guilds of assistants 
to the chief of the grocers having passed, he follows himself with his exquisite 
troop, all clad in sable like a magnifiiamt Voivode, with a pomjious horse led 
before him, and his youths behind all cla<l in armour, with the eightfold Turkish 
music. 

'ihe TIuriii-JoKiih Section. 

(430) The Barbers (Berber). From tin! timi; of Adam to Abraham all Fro])bets 
let their hair grow, and nothing was heard of a barber; but Abraham having 
built the Ka’bah, and performed the rites of pilgrimage, was ordered to shave 
his hair at Mina, wliich he did, together with his tw'o sons ksaac and Ismail, 
and so became the patron of the barbers- The I’rojihct, when he received the 
gift of projdiecy at forty years of age, wore his hair, because all the Uashemites 
and Koreishites wore it, and even now a great ' unber of Arabs, belonging to 
these families wear it. One of tlu; Koreishites, called Jcbel-ul-Hemmet, having 
deprived an Aral) of his eye, and being comiemned l)y Omar to undergo the 
same loss, as a punishment, Hcd to King Jleraclius at Antiochia, and the placi' 
which he inhabited is even now t, If <1 Jebellieh. He fled from thence, and 
retir(‘d to the mountains of A vlonia, where tlie Alhanese language originated 
from a mixture cf the Frank language with Arabic!! These des( .mdants are 
even now called Koreishi, and wear long beards and hair like their ancestors. 
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This ,febel-ul-IIemmet, the Arabic founder of tlic Albanians, is buried at Ilbessan, 
but they say be died a renegado. There are also a great number of KoreisbiLes 
who allow their hair to grow, near Mecca; the same is the case with many Der- 
vishes, and with a great immbc'r of Altyssinian nations. I saw on my travels also, 
many other people, who let all their hair grow. 'Phe Prophet, liaving coiupiered 
Mecca, and his ])rincipal antagonists having embraced Islam, he ordered his 
disciple Selman Pak, the very same day, to shave his head. He becanu! there- 
fore, the patron of all barbers, and was girded by All. His tomi) is not far from 
Baghdad, on the shore of the 'Pigris, where once a year, all barhi-rs and a great 
numlier of peo[)le assemble for recreation. He is a great saint, who was the 
Prophet’s exterior servant. It is of him that the Prophet said; “ Selman is one 
of onrs, and of tlie inhabitants of Paradise; he possesses the knowledge of the 
ancients and the moderns, and Paradise longs for .Sidinfm live times every day and 
every night.” Of the ten coniiianions of the Prophet, Selman and Akasha 
alone have been proniiscal Paradise. Selman was tlie first of all disci])les girded 
by Ah', and became the patron of patrons, lb' lived three hundred and thirty 
years, and was also able to ri'ctify the rites of ])nrilication and prayer, tracing 
them to the mode of their original institution. 'Phe great Imam Abnhaihl'eh, 
enjoyed the advantage; ol' his conversation at Baghdad, and derived from him the 
knowledge of antients and moderns. The great Imam, whose jiroper name is 
Na’aman Ben Thaliet, derived his lineage on the maternal side from NTishirvan; 
he took instruction of the orthodox sect (Me/,heh) not from him Imt from Hamad, 
who got it from Alkama, who derived it from Ibrahim Nakhi, wiio had it through 
Abbas from the Prophet himself, to whom it descended hj^ Gabriel from Heaven. 
The barb(*rs, who acknowledge for their first patron Abraham, and for their second 
Selman, pass on litters with silk aprons before tliem, adorning their shops with 
different looking-glasses, basins of brass, and some thousand German razors. 

(437) 'Plu! Barbers of circumcision (Berberan simnetjian) are four hundred men, 
with three hundred shops. Their patron is Abiilhawakiu Ben Mohammed, Ben 
Talha, Ben Abdullah, girded by Selman, Avhose function it was to circumcise all tliose 
who had embraced Islam. 'I'he Prophet alone w'as born from I'anina, his mother, 
already circiftncised. The wife of Abulhawakm, the ])atron of the circumcision 
men, was Bahia, the daghter of Abdullah Ben Messud ; .she cut off from her 
daughter, the excre.scent flesh of the shamclips, called Kirmizi dilchak, wliich was 
firsUdone by Sara, to fulfil the oath she had sworn in her anger of cutting a piece 
of flesh out of the body of Hagar. The custom of circumcision of girls has re- 
mained established ever since among the Arabs, and particularly in Pigypt. 'I'here 
is a set of people called Ilazeri, who on the night of the circiuncision of girls, 
make great festivities. The advantage of this circumcision is to facilitate birth. 
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These circumeision-men adorn their shops witli a great numhev of razors, and 
pass circunieising some l)oys under the noise of drums, 

(43y) 'J'lie Ikirhers on foot (lierbenin Piadeg;in). This is the name of harhers, 
wlu) have no shops, and the number of whom amounts to two thousand. Their 
patron is also Selman IVik. 

(lof)) 'I'lie (Jrimlers (Charkjian) are one hundred men, with forty shops. 
Their patron is Ai)iilfeth Abdullah of Ikissra, who is also the patron of the knife- 
eutlers. They pass whetting razors on great wheels. 

(440) Tile Razordiandle-makers ((Jstura Koirukjian) are forty persons, with 
twelve shops. Their patron is also Ahiill'eth Abdullah Nassri, they jiass making 
handles of razors. 

(441) The Turban-dressers (Sarikjian) arc forty men, with seventeen shops. 
Their patron is Gabriel, who brought to the Rrophet the crown he wore from 
Paradise, and the sash (Imameh). Their shops are before the mosipie of Aya Sofiyah, 
close to the palace of Kia Sultan. They dress the turlians for the memhers 
of the divvan in the forms of Al.'.j (‘veze, Selima, Kalawi, Perishani, Kabadi, 
Katibi, yV’asami. The sash-winders of the place, Karaman, dress only tlie turbans 
of the lawyers and divines in the fashion Urf, introduced hy the great Imam. 
They pass dressing these turbans in their shops. Aft(‘r them comes the head 
of the barbers with his full suite, and the eightfold Turkish music. 

The SiTiio//. 

(112) The Men of the Rath. It has beim already stated that there are one 
hundred and fifty batlis within the four jurisdictions of Constantinople; the 
k(.‘cpers of them pass at the pulilic procession clad in armour; they are rich and 
welbhehaved men. Their patron is Mohsin, the son of Osman, who was girded 
by Selman in All's presence. Ilis tomb is not known. 'Phey are mounted on 
Arabian horses, and their servants pass on wagons. They exhibit baths made 
of felt, illuminated with gias.scs, and call people to the bath. Naked rubbers 
of the baths (Delak), with blue aprons on their limbs, also invite them. 

( 1 13) The Rubbers of the Rath (Dellak), are two thousand men, w'hose patron 
is Obeid, the Egyptian, girded by Selman, and buri''d 4 the great K*U'al;iat Cairo. 
They jiass naked, except silk aprons, carrying in their hands the rubbing purse and 
on their sides the rubbing stone, with soap scentv d with musk, and thus they pass 
soajiing and rubbing each other, • 

(441) The Rath-servants (Niiliia ’) ".re one thousand men. Their patron Mansur 
Ren Kasim, girded by Selman Pak, Ins tomb is on Mount Lebanon near Ra’albek. 
These Natirs gir.l swords round their aprons, and pass on pattens of ebony and 
box, inlaic' with mother o’pcarl. 
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(‘115) The Waslieniien (Janiesliuyan) are five Iiundrecl men, witli hnn 

drcd shops. Tlieir patron is unknown. They pass on wagons, washing linen. 

('l'l(i) The Stain-cleaners (Lekejian) are twenty men, with ten shops; their 
shops arc on tiie place of Hayazid, they possess the art of taking out stains from 
precious cloth, without hurting the colour. 

(117) The Sellers of auri-pignumtiiin (Norejian, or Khazrejian), they are a 
[)oor set of peoi)le without shops, who sell at the gates of baths the auri-pigmi'iit 
powder, which is used to eraalicate hair. They carry hags on their backs, and cry 
“Nora, Nora! we clean all and make it light” (Niir). 'J'lu; 'N’amaks uf the 
bathmen are all armed, they pass with their sheikhs, nakibs, chaiishes, and tlu> 
II amamji-ljashi, or head ol the bathmen, followed by the eightfold Turkish music. 
When they h)llow the cam]), they make l)aths with felt, licated with coals for the 
use of the army, wherever tiu'v lind a convenient spot. 

77/(' 'rii'irtij-Hixlii Scc/loit. 

(448) The Painters (Nakkashan). 'i'lie uj)]rer story of the lion-house (Arslan 
khiin), is fitted up witli cells, where tlie ])ainters arc* establislied ; besides tiiis 
great Icuilding, they have an Inindred shops in other jvlaci s, therefore their number 
amounts altogether to a thousand. Their jeatron is Shcmeraklian, wb.o painted 
the pavilions of hire m, the famous garden of Shedad ; the C(.)])ts mention him as a 
Projrliet. '1 he \ ezir of Salomon Assaf, the son of liarkhia, was also a Prophet 
and jcainter. lie painted the throne of Salomon, and the palace of Halkis; and 
the Co|)ts, even now, if tin y desire to (uaise any thing, say, “ it is like tlie 
painting of llarkhia, twi^nty-lbur canits.” 'The Persians aiid Turks jeraise Isrjenk 
Alani as the iirst painter. In the Prophet’s time, FazI, tlie son of .Abbas, jiainted 
the sanctuary of the l\a’l)ah after its re-edification. He was girded by Aba.zc'r 
CJhafliiri, and became the jiatron of painters. His tomb is at Darn.iscns, on thc‘ 
wall of the Alihrab of the ruostpic of the Ommiades, within the gate* of the 
Pro])hets, where twelve thousand Prophets are buried. Abd-ul-.Mfnnen, the Caliph 
of the family of Abbas, liked extremely this Fazl Ben Ablias. He employed him 
in painting the cupola of tlie great mosque which he built. I’azl, being busy at 
it, was hurt bv a little dust of chalk that fell into his eye, and thus losing his sight 
and equilibrium, he* fell down from the height of the cupola to the ground, and 
was daslual to pieces. Murnen buried him at the gate ot the Pro))hcts. The 
painters arrange* bows, cliairs, (.Ac. on litters, whereon they jdace works of the 
most famous ])ainters, such as Shahkuli, Delijan, Aglia lliza, Murur llik, Behzadn 
miini, Frenksinor, J.mshah. 

(44f)) The Gold-founders (Zcrkiipian) are seventy men, with fifty shops, their 
patron is David, who wrote the psalter on golden tables. In the l*io])hets time 
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and after the concjuest of Mecca, Abulhozn Ben Nassr Ben Abdullali, brought to 
the Prophet melted gold, with which the Ka’bah was gilt. This Abulhozn was then 
gird(!(l by Selman with the Prophet’s permission, and became the patron of gold- 
founders. Tliey ])ass melting and founding gold in their shops, lighted with glasses. 

( loO) The Gilders (Mezheb-keshan) are one hundred and live men, with forty 
shops. Their patron is Osman, who when Gabriel brought the first verse of the 
Koran to the Prophet, was the first who gilt the beginning of it, and remained 
afterwards the chief of gilders. His tomb is at Bokai of Medina. They pass 
gilding in their sho[)s, Korans and other books. 

(451) The Bookbinders (Mujellidan) four hundred men, with one hundred 
shops, their patron is Abdullah Tairni ; they have been mentioned before in the 
suite of the Molla of the camp. 

(452) The Booksellers (Sahhafan) are two hundred men, with sixty shops. 
Their patron is Abazer Ghafiari, who was girded by Selman Pak, and is buried at 
Bokiii. He was an hundred and seventy yearti old when he died ; he was sur- 
named Abazer (the father of gold) by the I’rophet, on account of his riches. They 
adorn their shops with many thousand precious books, such as Multeka, Shurcr, 
Kushaf, &c. 

(453) 'Phe Stationers (Kiagajiiin) are two hundred and five men, with two 
hundred shops. Their patron is Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, whoso tomb is 
at Bokiii, and who was girded by Ali. They adorn their shojis with Persian and 
Venetian paper, and walk dressed in paper jackets, drawers, cloaks, and caps; they 
pass smoothing and glazing piiper in their shops. 

(454) 4’he Ink-stiind^ind Portfolio-iuiikers (Kobiirjicin Divitjian) iire one hundred 
and fifty-live men, with fifty-five shops. Their patron is Moaz Ben .Jebel, who 
was girded by Schniin Pak, his tomb is at I'.btah ; they adorn their shops with 
different portfolios and ornamented inkstands ; they pass clad in armour. 

(455) The Glerks (Mektubjian) who write petitions, have been mentioned 
l)efore in the suite of the Molla. 

(450) The Inkmakers (Miirekkebjian) are sixty-five men, with forty shops. 
Their patron is Zeid Ben Hareth, who was girded by Ins Ben Malek. His tomb 
is at Ebtah of Mecca. I’heir shops are at the mosque < f Sultan Baya’zid, but some 
hundred of them work also in private houses. 'I’hcre are besides a great number 
of them at Sultan Selim’s mos(iue, before the two fountains. The best of all 
is found at Kizil Mosluk, which is rendered famous by a popular verse, saying, 
“ 'I'hat there is much ink at Constantinople, but that the best is fotind at Kizil 
Mosluk.” 

(45?) The Portvait-painters (Nakkashan Musaviran) are twenty men, with four 
shops. They have no legal patron, because portrait painting is prohibited by our 
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law. But at the conquest of Kliaibar, the Prophet gave a standard, which had 
been captured, with the figure of a lion on it, to Sidi Urnet-ullah, the eldest son of 
Lyyiib, the standard-bearer of tlie Prophet. This bearer of the lion-standard became 
afterwards standard-bearer to Imam llosseiu, and was killed with him at Kerbela. 
Ihe Prophet gave no leave to paint any figure except this lion painted on the 
captured standard. (Ireek painters, however, to exalt the glory of Islam have 
contrived to [)aint the battles of Hamza, the great hero of the Islam, with Zopm. 
I hey paint him taking Zopm prisoner, and suiTounded by all the heroes of Islam, 
such as Sa’ad, Said, Khalcd Ben Wclid, Oheidet Ben Al-Jerrah, Saricti, IMa’adi- 
kerh, Ilurfimi, lamdha, Ibn Sa’dani, Bedi-uz-zeman, Weli-ul-aknin, Kassim La’alin, 
Baba Omcr, Dhamiri, and some hundred others, all clothed with the seven pieces 
of armour necessary to a true knight, or Pehlivan. By painting such battles and 
heroes, heliolders are encouraged to war, and to wage the holy contest. They 
paint them like the ancient heroes, of whom mention is made in the Shah-nainch, 
such as : Nam, Zal, Neriman, Kostehem, Rostem, Mfrasiab, Nhefati, Peshen, 
Feridiin, Kaveh, Zohak. The painters adorn their shops on both sides with figures 
of these heroes. The most famous Turkish portrait-painters, are Miskali, Solak- 
zadeh, and 'I'eriaki Osman Chelehi, who in ))ictures ol' battles may l)e called a 
second Behzad, and 'i'asl>az Peblivan Ah at the linger gate has distinguished him- 
self as a second AVT'lijan in painting the battles of the campaign of Krivan. He 
was also excellent in many other arts. 

(158) I’lu* Painters Fortunetellers (I'aljian Musaviran). 'I'he most famous of 
them was Klioja Mohammed ('helebi, who had a shop at Mahmud Pasha. He 
W'as au old man who had seen and had the honour of speakjug to Sultan Suleiman. 
He filled his shop with the pictures and figures of all the aforesaid heroes and 
knights drawn with the pen on coarse paper, for the use of tlu' i)asseugers who 
stopped at his slio]), in order by looking at these pictures, to get a soothsaying ii. 
favour of their wishes, viz. : whether there would he W'ar or ])eace, whether Yiisiif 
or Ziileica, Mejuuu or Leila, Ferhad or Shen'n, Wirka or Yulshah would yield to 
amorous desires. 'The painter consulted to this end the pictures of these heroes 
and fair dames, and delivered his answers in comical verses, which raised immense 
laughter. With these figures he ol)taiued his living. Sometimes he carried them 
to the Emperor, and at tin; public procession ])as.scd as chief ol these painter- 
soothsayers exhibiting his pictures, 't he prophecies of these soothsayers are deli- 
vered in ridiculous words, accompanied by comical gestures. 

(150) The Paper-cutters (Oimajian) twenty men, with nine shops. Their 
patron is Abd-ur-ralnnan, the son of the poet Ilassan. He is the milk-brother ol 
Kilssin), the Prophet’s son. His tomh is in the town of 'Tiberias, near Jerusalem. 
These paper-cutters are dervishes, who are possessed of a thousand arts ; they cut 
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out of paper, with scissors, many wonderful borders and edgings, which are kept in 
hooks for reineinbrance sake. Tliey pass at the public procession, cutting out of 
paper, such borders and marks. 

( 100) The Artificial j)ahn-tree makers (Nakhljian) for the imperial feasts of cir- 
cumcision or wedding (Stir Iluiuayiin), are fifty-live men, with four shops. Their 
patron is Miser Ezheri, girded by Ins Ben Miilck, buried at Ciifa. He used to 
make artificial cypress branches at the weddings and circumcisions in the Prophet’s 
time. The shops of these handicraftsmen are near tlie baking oven of Kuska at 
Akserai, 'rakht-ul-kala’a, opposite the waxhouse in front ol the wood gate ; here is 
tlu‘ shop of their chief. They make for the public procession innnense [)ahn-trees 
ol' variegated wire and wax, each of which is su])])oited by a couple of hundred 
men from the arsenal, who, encouraged l)y the AN'ardens to carry well, are sur- 
rounded by many hundred artificial palm-trees of smaller si/a*. 

( Kil) 'I'hc 'Wax-bird-makers (Aliji or Baliji) an; om^ hundred men. They make 
in the month of Bamazan, and at the two Bainims, parrots of green wax, and 
turtle-doves of white wax, as playthings for children, which they carry on poles, 
crying, “ Alijighim, Balijighim.” 

(■Ib2) Tlie Printers (Bassmajian) arc fifty-five men, with fifteen sho|)S. Their 
])atron is the [)alron of the Painters, Fazl Ben Abl)as. Al'ter the Propliet’s death, 
when his cor[)Se was washed, I’azl Ben Abbas [)oured water on it. Their shops 
are near Sirthamuin. They print with dill'erent kinds of lasting oil (ajlours cushions, 
table-cloths, curtains, and chess-boards. 

( l()3) The Calico-printers (Bassmajiani Chit) arc? one hundred men, with twenty^ 
liv(; shops. Their pa4'on is also I'azl, the son of Abbas. 'I'hey are Ibr the 
greatest part Armenians of Tokiit and Sivas, Persian and Indian [uanters, who 
print astonishingly line coverlets and curtains of calico. 'I'liey pass printing, and 
clad in armour. 

(-lb 1) The Embroiderers (Nakkashan Zerdiizan) are sixty-live men, with twenty 
shops. A great number of them work at honn*. Their patron is Ebisiirkh, buried 
c.t Medain. ’I'hey work gold embroidered cushions, sofa-cloths, curtains, abbas, Ac., 
for vezirs, and gia.at men, which dazzle tlw eyes of beholders with the splendour 
of the gold wire. It is a neat handicraft. 

(Kid) 'I'he Embroiderers of handkerchiefs (Nakkashan Yaghlik) twenty-five 
men, with twenty shops. Their patron is Sendj ud-din, girded by Sehniin. His 
tomb is near Damascus. They embroider with variegated silk cushion-cloths, hand- 
kerchiefs, towels, shirts, and sheets My nioth(*r was famous in this handicraft. 
They p ass embroidering. After them follow the chief of the embroiderers, with his 
nakibs, sheikns, chaiishes, and the music. 
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The Thirty-seventh Section. 

The Men of the old Rezestdn. In one of the most frequented s])ots in Constanti- 
nople is the old Hezestan ; it is a great warehouse like a fortress, where the goo'Is 
of all the military men and Vezirs are deposited; for this pur|)os(‘ aie emjdoyed 
many hundred magazines below ground, with iron gates. It was built in So7 ( 1 lo.3), 
by Sultan INIohammed IT. It is a strong building, the outside of which is surrounded 
by the capmakers, booksellers, wirernakers, and goldsmiths. On the four sides are 
strong iron gates. On the north side the gate? of the booksellers, on tlie west that 
of the capm.akers, on the south that of the girdlemakers, and on the east that ol 
the goldsmiths, upon which is figured a formidable bird oiiening its niiigs. 
meaning of this symbol is to say, “gain and trade are like a wild bird, which if it is 
to be domesticated by courtesy and politeness, may be done so in this Hezcsl.iu.” 
Ibis Hezestan has cupolas covered with lead, siqiported by large stone jiillars, and 
windows with iron shutters. There are steps by whicli men ascend to t!u‘ ciqiolas 
to shut the windows. On the right and left of the four streets of wliich tlie 
Hezestan is composed, are si.x hundred sho|)s, and two thousand chests (Dohd)). 
An owner of a dolab can at any time procure live thousand piastre s, if 'no cliooses 
to sell it. It is a large establishment, where trade is alive; from dawn to sunsot. 
There; are some merchants here, who jiosse'ss one or two thousaiul purses. 

(4GG) The Watchmen of the old Heze'stan (Pasban) arc S(>venty men, t!ie 
superior of whom is the treasurer ol’ the hanperor ; they are sure; and '.may 
Moslims, who light their lamps every night in the Hezestan, and shs p tliere. Their 
patron is Akir, the Indian, girded liy Sehnan. Ilis tomb is at ( aim. fhev are 
men so honest, that if many thousand chests full of jewel^ and precious things iie 
laid o|)en, they are perfectly safe under their care. They pass with lanthorns and 
sticks in their hands, crying “ Asha, Diira, Tiita, Hai !” They have nothing to d.; 
with the forty thousand watchmen of Constaulinople, who are a s.;parate body o: 
guards. The watchmen of the Hezestan are paid by the inspector of the town, 
and (heir vacant places are given to the porters of the Hezestan. 

( 1()7) Tlie Porters of the Heze.stan are three hundred men. 'I’he’r patian; 
Peighani Chali, girded by Sehnan, and buried at 'I'ebn'z. 'I'hey serve outside iha 
Hezestan, aiul cannot enter, the four gates being chained. The nierchar.ts of tii. 
shops on the outside of the Hezestan take their goods away every evening, for fear 
of lire, and ])ut them into boxes, which are gu.irdial during the night liy tl.v S' 
porters, us w'atclnnen. They carry porter-saddles (Yasslama .'Seiiiei) on th-. ir 
backs, ropes in their hands, and swords by their sides. 

( IGS) The Cryers of the Hezestan (Dellalan) are three hundred men, they haw 
no badges, but their lidclity is warranted by sureties; tluw pass crying out : “A 
thousand piastres for my girdle, and two thousand lor my diadem.’ 
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(4G9) The Crycrs of the interior of the Bezestan (Dellalan enderun), are one 
hundred men, their patron is Abun-ncda ; they are all invested with badges of 
jedek or small ; they serve only in the interior of the Bezestan, which they 
do not leave. They pass bearing precious swords, pelisses, girdles, and jewels 
on their arms. 

(170) 'I’hc Cryers of the exterior of the Bezesttin (Delldlan-buriin) are three 
hundred persons ; they have no badges like the former. They pass like the 
former, carrying precious vases. 

(471) The Cloth-merchants (Chokajian) an hundred and seven men, with one 
hundred shops. Their patron is Abill-Hedayi of flaleb, buried at Mecca. They 
pass with wagons loaded with all kind of cloth from London, Florence, Ancona, 
Mai •stallcs, Sec., measuring it as they go by. 

(472) The Atlas Mercliants (Atlasjian) are tliree hundred men, with one hun- 
dred and five shops. Their [latron is Manssiir, the Andalusian, girded by Selman, 
his tomb unknown. They are for the greatest part Jews. 

(•173) The Merchants of rich stuifs (Dibajian) are sixty-five men, wfith sixteen 
shops. They adorn their shops with alt sorts of rich stuifs, and pass armed. 

(171) 4'he Velvet-makers (KatifejiVui) are two hundred men, with seventy 
shops ; they pass making a display of velvet. 

(175) The ('ushion-aierchants (Jassdikjian) are four hundred men, with one 
hundred sliops. They sell tlie sofa-cushions of Mardin and Bnissa of cut velvet, 
embroidered with gold wire. 

(47G) Tlie Merchants of waitered silk (moire, in French) (I)arayijian) are five 
hundred men, with tw'o hundred shops. They adorn their shops with the silks 
called Fiiladi, Shami, Darayi. 

(477) The Caftan Merchants (Kluda’tji) are one hundred and five men, and 
fifty shops. They sew the Caltans or robes of honour (Khala’t) which are distri- 
buted at the Imperial audiences. 

(478) The Belt-merchants (Mokhtemji) are forty men, with seventeen shops; 
they adorn their shops with red belts used by the footmen (Mokkadem). 

(179) The Merchants of variegated cotton stuifs (Alajajian) are one hundred 
men, with seventy shops. They pass exhibiting '^ucl' stuffs, called Alaja, which 
are worked at 'fira, .Magnesia, Damascus, &c. 

(480) The Apron-makers (Pishtimaijian) are !our hundred men, with one fac- 
tory. The factory is near the Forty Fountains. 

(4S1) The Kanjian (?) are tliirl ne u, w'ith seventeen shops. 

( 1S2) The .Musquito-net-makors (Dumjejian) are one hundred men, with eighty- 
seven shops. 

(183) 'ihe Linen-makers (Bizjian) are six hundred men, with five hun- 
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drcd shops. All these adorn their shops by the exhibition of their merchan- 
dize. 

(ISl) The Merchants of the sort of linen called lloghas (Italian, bogasino, 
I'rench, bogasin) (lloghasjian) are one hundred men, with four factories. They 
pass exhibiting dilferent sorts of Jioghas, such as : Lekftiri, from Livorno ; Kha- 
tayi, from China ; and Shami, from Damascus. 

(185) 3 he Lincn-rnercliants (Uezzazan) ,'irc one thousand persons, with seven 
hundred shops. They pass exposing for sale linen of different colours, such as 
Ahmcdabadi, Mahnuidi, &c. 

(TSti) 'I'he Carpet-merchants (Kfilicjcgidn) are one hundred and eleven men, 
with forty shops. J liey adorn their shops with carpets from Smyrna, Salonica, 
Cairo, Isfahan, Ushdk, and Kavala. 

(487) The Abba-merchants (Abbajian) are seven hundred men, with three hun- 
dred shops. 

(488) 1 he (-oarsc Felt Merchants (Gcbeji.an) are three Inmdred men, with one 
hundred shops. 

(489) The Merchants of IlnYun (the hair-cloth for pilgrims) (llirfunjian) arc one 
hundred men, with eighty shops. 

(490) 1 he Merchants of shalloon (>Sof) are four hundred men, with ninety 
shops. 

(491) 3'he Merchants of the Sipdhi’s market are eight hundred men. 

(1.92) The Merchants of the frippery (Hit-bazari) are seven hundred men, with 
four hundred shops. 

(41)3) Tlie Merchants of the women-market, (Avret-bazari) are two hundred men. 

(494) The Cryers and brokers of these different markets (Dellfilan) arc three* 
hundred men. 

(495) I'he Negociators and (lo-betwcens (Mianjian) are two hundred men. 

3’lic patrons of tin; above different guilds are not known to me. After them 

follow the Sheikhs of the old Bezestan, tlie Nakibs, Chaiishes, with the Kiaya of 
the Bezestan, and the eightfold Turkish music. 

• The 'I Sccfio/i. 

The men of the New Bezestan. This New Bezestan (Ih'zestanijcdid) was also 
built by Mohammed II. at a distance of one hundred paces from the old Bezestan, 
and in a similar form. From the north side only you ascend to it by a flight of 
eight steps at the gate of Zenatji ; on the west is the gate of the engravers, on 
the south, the gate of the tent-makers ; and on the east, that of the wire merchants 
(Teljian). There are here underground strong cupolas covered with lead ; alto- 
gether six hundred dolab, and one thousand men employed. The goods sold here 
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are not so valuable as those sold in the old Bezestdn. This is the repository of 
silk wares and valuable cloth, and the old Bezesb'ln of jewels and the precious 
metals. 

( l!](i) The Merchants (Khojaghdn) of the new Bezestan, are altogether one 
iliousand wealthy men, and arc at the same time conscientious people in the sense 
of the vc rs(‘ ; “ 'Hie trader is God’s favourite (Elkasib Ilabib-ullah).” 

( l!)7) 'I'he Brokers of the iiewBczestdn (Dellalan) arc seventy, whose patron as 
liefore mentioned, is Abun-neda. They pass like the cryers or brokers of the old 
B( zcslan loaded with rich cloth, so that all beholders are struck with astonish- 
ment. 

( 1!)S) 'I'he 'Watchmen of the new Bezestdn are eighty men. Their chief is 
Cihofair, the Indian. They carry halberds in their hands, and swords in their belts, 
with various lanthorns. 

( Ib.d) 'i’he I’orters of the new Bezesbin (Ilammaliin) are three hundred men, 
their patron is I'eigham Ali, tlu.'y pass carrying trunks, crying out “ lla'i” and 
“ Ilui.” 

(oOO) The Brokers of the outside of the new Bezestan. They pass also crying 
did'erent costly things. 

(;')() 1) 'I'he Looking-glass merchants (Ainejian) are one hundred men, with 
ninety sho[)S. 'I’heir patron is Ilossam-ud-din Nejif who girded Imarn Ilossein, 
a!id was killed with him at Kcrbela, where his tomb is visited. 'I'liey adorn their 
'■hops with looking-glasses. 

(5d2) 'I'he Dyers (Sabbaghiin) are eight hundred men, with five hundred 
''hops. Their patron is Amir Ibm Abdullah, the dyer, who was girded by Selnn'in 
P.ik, lu* died when he was one hundred and thirty-four years old, and is buried in 
Y(.'iu( n. 'I'hey pass dyeing linen and hanging it on ropes. 

(■j(i3) 'I'he Beaters of the dyers (Khairkar Boyaji 'rokmakjissi) are seven 
lunuhed men, with one hundred shops. Some wits, if tlu'y wish evil to a man, 
'■ay.' “ Khair kar to you!” which signilies either, “good success, or the dyer’s 
niidlet to you!”^ — d'hc'y |)ass beating linen with their mallets ('J'okmak). 

(. 30 1 ) 'I'he Men of the Bezestan of Galala. 'I'his Bezestan was built by 
Bayazid II., with four iron gate"^, lead cupolas, .id two hundred dolabs. 'I'he 
watehiuen and brokers attached to it, amount to two hundred men. They do 
not sell such valuable goods, as those of the merchants of tlie two Bezestans at 
( 'onst.intinople. 

( aO.Oj 'I'he Merchants of perfum. s (Zubatjian) are one hundred men, with 
seventy shor'S. They sell mu. k, fragrant colours, and essences, in boxes. The 
sheikhs of the new Bezestan with their nukibs, chaushes, and the eightfold Turkish 
music close the train. 
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The I'hirljf’ii'mlh Section. 

The Musical men (Mehtcnin). I'he musicians had a great contest witli the 
subalterns ol the chief architect (Miinarhaslii) whicli was carried on and decideil 
in the hirnperor’s ])res(mce. The chief architect said: ** My gracious l^hnperor, 
we are the favourites of Habib N(*jar, they arc a set of men deriving their origin 
from the accursed Jemsliid and belonging to the Dejal (Anticlirist). W c liuild 
])alaces, mosepu^s, monuments and fortresses, and claim, thered’ore, the right of 
precedency in the Imperial camp.” 'J'he chief of the musicians said in answer; 

We arc most necessary to the Emperor s magnificence, splendour, and majesty, 
because wherever he goes we accompany him with drums and pipes, and inspire 
with courage the Tslamitic troops by the noise of kettle-drums. If the Fanpiuer 
has a tit of melancholy we exhilirate him by the skill ol lhe musical topics, winch 
are twelve Afakams, twenty-tour Shabeh, twenty-four Ossiil, forty-eight Fassl. Wc 
are a gay, jolly set of me n, while the archit(‘ct’s guilds are all composed of Arme- 
nian, Greek and Albanesc intidels. Do not my giacious Lord, grant tlumi the 
precedency over the musicians, which would ruin tlie last ; consider only, that 
wherever the Prophet’s standard goes, it is followed by the Turkish drum.” 15y 
pleading in this way, the musicians gained th(‘ir point. 

(50()) 1’he iNFusical men (Chalichi Mehte ran) are a coi’poration of tliKu^ 
hundred men, who acknowhalge Jcnnshid for their patron. They had no jiatron 
in the Prophet’s time, because music h<id fallen into neglect, but it llourished again 
in the reign of tin? Ommiades. 'fheir establishment is near tlu^ iron-gati- and 
the Imperial gardens of the Nerai, a large building, in the middh^ of which is a 
S(|uare tower, where they play evi‘ry ai’ternoon three lo'c^sl, and a war melndy^ 
with good wislics for the lhin)eror; they play also three Fassl, three hours la'foii* 
day-light, to wake the people who are to go to the (livfm. Idiis is the Ottoman 
rule in both winter and summer. They are much esteemed and well paid, li 
the gentleimm of the divan, or others, attain high dignities, the music lda\s 
in front of their houses in order to congratulate them, even if they bi‘ ahsi iit. 
(Tliey play also before the lionsr^s of tlie European ministers at Pera, on the da)'s 
of tlieir audi( lice, and on the IJairams). 

(007) ddic 'Music-chapel of tin.* Seven Towers, are forty men. They play also 
three Fassl in the afternoon and before day-break. This is a custom introduc* d by 
Mohammed 11 . Sucli Turkish music is also played at the same hours at IgyMih, 
Kassim-pasha, Galata, Top-khauah, Peshiktasli, llumeli, ^ enikoi, Kaw ak, Jh'gkos, 
Scutari, and Lcander’vS tower, because in tlie compieror’s time (Mahonual II.) all 
these were frontier places. The musicians einjiloyed in all parts ol tln^ lour 
jurisdictions of Constantinople amount to four thousand, they have no particular 
salary, but play on the feasts of weddings and ciicumcision. A great number ol 
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them at Petri (in the I'anar), at Balata, and Terkoz, all subordinate to the chief 
of the Imperial chapel, with whose leave they attend the abovesaid feasts, and 
brin<’' him a present. 

(508) 'Fhe Musicians, beaters of the kettle-drum, (Mehteran Kusjian). Their 
establishment is a f^^reat building within wood-gate, where the kettle-drums of the 
army are kept ; one hundred and fifty pairs of kettle-drums, carried by camels, and 
tlie larger ones, which were carried by clepluints at Sultan Osman’s expedition 
against Hotin. I'hey are beaten at feasts of weddings and circumcision, at the 
Hairams, and the audiences of the ambassadors of the eighteen monarchs of the 
world. Their patron is the Chinese Emperor, called Khakhan ; therefore the kettle- 
drum itself is called Khakhani. But at the Prophet’s military expeditions, the 
drum was beaten by Baba Savendik, the Indian. He is buried at Mossiil near 
Jerjish. 

(500) The Pipe-makers (Surnajian) are forty men, with seven shops. Their 
first patron is also Jemshid, who is buried at Ayasokik (Ephesus), who used to 
make music at day-break. 

(.510) The Drum-makers ('I’avilji.in) are fifteen men, with five shops. The 
first ol' the Ottoman I'amily who beat drums, was Orkhan (ihazi, on whose tomb 
at Briissa, a great drum is even now seen suspended, in remembrance of it. 

(511) The Makers of the half drum (l)aireh. Tambour de Basque) are fifty-live 
men, with ten shops. It w;is first beaten on the wedding night of S<alomon with 
BalUis, and at the wedding night of Ah' with Fatima, then eighteen years old, by 
Baba Amrii Assii, and Hamza Ben Taim. Therefore Amru Ayar is the patron 
of the half drum-beatj;rs. The Prophet said : “ (Jelebratc the wedding, and be 
it even with half drums,” (Duff). Therefore, this instrument and its playing are 
considered as lawful in Arabia. They play it both as a welcome to strangers, and 
as an accompaniment to the ceremonies of the Dervishes, but if legal, no rings 
with littl(! bells must be attached to it, but it may be inlaid with rnother-o’-pearl. 

(512) The Violists (Rubabjian) are nine men, with three shops. The violin 
was formerly played before Salomon, but brought to perfection by Abd-ullah 
Faryabi ; it is a ))erfect instrument, on the three cords of which all musical tones 
m.'iy be executed. Before the Prophet’s time the ulaying on this iftstrument was 
not thought to be illegal. 

(513) The Organ-makers. The organ is an old invention, and it is said that 
formerly David accompanied with it his psalms. It is generally found in the 
Frank’s country. There you find a^ every convent and church, a large organ 
with three hundred pipes, with two pair of l>cllovvs, each moved by ten monks, 
and toucheU with the fingers. When it begins to sound in a mournful tone like 
that calle i llohawi, the monks ^ing to it the verses of the psalter. They are 
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in the habit of castrating young boys in order to preserve the purity of their 
voices. These boys are made to stand on the upper part of the bellows, witli 
which they rise and descend, singing the verses of the psalter to a mournful t une, 
Rohawi, so that the hearers are all eni'aptured. In Germany they have translated 
the psalter, from the Hebrew into their own language, of which the following is a 
specimen: — Sonderbarsten, Allerheiligsten, Allerseligsten, Jungfrau Maria Hill 
auf den. If they sing these words in the melancholy tune Rohawi, the (dflat is 
quite astonishing. This tune is so called from the town of Roha (Hdessa), whe-re 
David invented this instrument, which absolutely must be heard to havt- an ade- 
quate idea of it. There are a great number of Persian words in the German. 

(514) The Flute-makers (Neizen) are thirteen men, with four shops. Mos('s was 
the first who played the shepherd’s pipe (Kawail). There are twelve kinds of llutes, 
called : Rattiil, Duaheng, Nai, Girift, Manssurshah, Rol Aheng, David, Serheng, 
another Battal and David. The divines of Riiin (Turkey in Furope) hold the |)laying 
of this instrument not to be forbidden by the law, because it was played before 
that great mystic sage Mevlana Jclal-ud-din, and is even now |)layed in all convents 
of Mevlevis. When the Prophet was twenty-five years of age, he travelled with 
a slave of Kliadija’s, called Meiscreh, to Rossra, and from thence to Damascus, on 
trading business. He did not enter this last town, but remained with Ins ass at 
the mountain Kaissun, from whence he returned to Mecca. The place where 
he remained, is marked by a cupola niiscd iqton it. Ihiving settled his accounts 
with Khadija, who was then forty years of age, she fell in love with him, and 
married him; the biogra])hy of the Prophet by Jerir, mentions, that on the night 
of these nuptials, the half-drum, flute ;md violin were jdayed, and therefort' these 
instruments continue to Ijc i)layed in the convents of Dervishes. 

(.515) The Makers of the instrument Miisikar (a wind instrument) are fifteen 
men, with si.x shops. Moses IMusikar a disciple of Pythagoras the* Umtaiian, in- 
vented this instrument, of which some sorts have the same name as some ilutes ; — 
Girift, Miskall. 

(51G) The Makers of the instrument (’heng (Chengjian) are ten men, with two 
shops ; it was invented by Pythagoras to solace Salomon. It is a great instrument 
in the form ‘of an elephant’s proboscis, with forty cords, the sound ot which is 
astonishing. 

(517) The Instrument-makers of Drums. (518) Of the Tanbur. (51!)) Of 
the Kanun. (520) Of the Awwad. (521) Of the Chartab. (522) Of the 
Ridha. (523) Of the Sheshtar. (524) Of the Sheshkaneh. (525) Ofthe Kopuz, 
(52()) Ofthe Chokiir. (527) Ofthe Jeshdeh. (528) Of the Dureuj. (52!)) 01 
theYiinkar. (530) Of the Ycltemeh. (.531) Of the Mogaj. (532) Of the Barluid 
(Barbyton). (533) Of the Jflej. (.534) Of the Kemdnji. (.535) Of the Sundar. 
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(536) Of the Sherki. (537) Of tlie Great pipe. (538) Of the Small pipe. 
(539) Of Assaf’s pipe. (510) Of the Arabic ])ipe. (5il) Of the Persian 
pipe. (5 12) Of the Town pipe. (543) Of the Bell):in. (534) Of the Nefir. 
(515) Of the Nakara. (.546) Of tlie Shepherd’s pipe. (.547) Of the great 
Diuliik (a kind of pipe). (548) Of the Dilli Duduk. (549) Of the Arabic 
Diidiik. (550) Of the crying Dudiik. (551) Of the Hungarian Duduk. (552) 
Of the 'Fent Dudiik. (553) Of the Mizinar Dudiik. (553) Of the Diingiiid 
Dudiik. (555) Of the Toliim Dudiik. (55G) Of the Eyyiib boriissi. (557) Of 
the Dervish borii. (558) Of the Slusheh borii. (559) Of Niirdeinit borii. (560) 
Of Efrasiab boni. (561) Of Mchtcr borii. (562) Of the Lotornan borii. (563) 
Of the Fhiglish boni. (561) Of tlie organ boni. (565) Of the iron heavy Tanbiir. 
(56(i) Of the Jcim deiihelik. (567) Of the Eyyiib denbelik. (568) Of the Makrain 
deiihelik. (569) Of tlie Chigluiiieh. (570) Of the Chalpiira. (571) Of the 
Zuininar. (572) Of the Kefeji (a kind of half drum). All these guilds of instru- 
nient-makers are followed by the chief of the Imperial chapel, with the eightfold 
Turkish music, making a noise as if it was the day of the last judgment. 

The Fortieth Section. 

(573) The Pehlivans. There are at Constantinople thirteen Pehlivans, rope- 
dancers or tumblers, every one of which is capable of ascending to heaven on a 
rope-ladder, and to approach as they soar so high, Jesus and the Cherubim. They 
ex'hibit their tricks in the Kmperor’s presence, some with Pajnijos, that have weights 
attached to them, some without weights, with sticks in their hands, some with 
swords, or one of the t^vo hundred and sixty instruments of which the arsenal of 
the tumblers is composed. Uskudarli Mohammed Chclehi, the first of them who 
exhibited his skill on the occasion of the Imperial circumcision, at the Hippodrome, 
was appointed liy an Imiierial diploma the chief of the tumblers. According to 
his register, there are two hundred Pehliviins wandering through the world, who 
with their train amount to the number of three thousand men. Their patron is 
David Hiibla the son of Amr-ul-kais, who first ascended by his skill the walls of 
Khaibar, and was girded by Sehnan Pak. Ilis tomb is at Ilamadan. Ilis father 
Ainr-ul-kais was one of the greatest poets of th t.ibe Koreish. * His are the 
verses: — “ Man desires in summer the winter, and if winter comes he is discon- 
tented, and never satisfied with one thing.” He went at last to Heracleus, and 
was buried at (kTsarea. 

(574) The Fire-eaters (Ateshl'a; dn) are seventy men. Their patron is Abu 
Omar Wassiti, who was girded liy Sclman Pak. He lived one hundred and fifty 
years and is ImrieJ in the Crimea 1 have described in the second volume of these 
Travels tl.e admirable fire-works wiiich I saw' in the year 1080 (1669) in the 
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country of Kvinjistan, in the town Ramlit-ul-hamal. The first fire-player was ao 
doubt Avicena. 

(575) 'rhe Pehlivans Night-players (Shebbazan) who play at night, representing 
les ombres Chinoisos. 

(576) The Night-players with painted figures (Khial tassvirjian) who perform 
with the magic-lantern. 

(577) The Players with the kiikla (Kiiklabaz). 

(578) The Players with false money (Ziirbaz). 

(579) The Players with tasscs (Tasb;iz). 

(580) The Players with cans (Kozobaz). 

(581) The Playerswith cups (Kasebaz). 

(582) The Players with birds (Perendel):iz). 

(583) The Players with bottles (Shishebaz), 

(584) The Players with drinking glasses (Kadebbaz). 

(585) The Players with goblets (Ilokkabaz). 

(58G) 'Fbe Playerswith eggs (Beizabaz). 

(587) The Players with straps (Kishhaz). 

(588) The Players with paper (Kiagadbaz). 

(589) The Players with clews (Kellcbaz). 

(590) The Players with small balls (Yuvarlikbaz). 

(591) The Players with dice (Kumdrbaz). 

(592) The Players with mirrors (Ainebaz). 

(593) The Players with wheels (Charkhbaz). 

(594) The Players with swords (Shemshirbaz). » 

(595) The Players with water-spouts (Shadirvanbaz) . 

(596) The Players with hoops (Jenbarbaz.) 

(597) The Players with ointments (Surmebaz). 

(598) The Players with monkeys (Maimunbaz). 

(599) The Players with dogs (Kopekbaz). 

(600) The Players with asses (Himarbaz). 

(601) The Players with serpents (Yilanb.az). 

(602) The* Players with bears (Ayiibaz). 

All these Pehlivans pass exhil)iting their skill, amidst the noise of shouts and 
cries, so that the walls of Constantinople shake. They have no music. Their 
establishment is at the mule’s Khan, they are all without arms. 


The Fortij-Jirst Section. 

(603) The Establishment of the Architects is near Weta, at the factory ol 
Dogramajibashi ; as the chief of them is a great Agha, he holds his Divan always 
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in his o\\^l house, with all his seniors. He has seventy Khalifeh (commonly pro- 
nounced Calla), each of whom would be capable of building a mosque like that 
of Aya Sofiyah, or Sidcimanieh. Seventy kiayas, and as many chaiishes pass through 
Constantinople every day, to caution those who dare to build on the roads, or by 
building injure their poorer neighbours. Their patron was of old Habib-ncjar, 
who was buried at Antiochia, the castle of which he built. In the Prophet’s time 
tlnnr patron was Abul-Kassim Abd-ul-Wahid En-nejar, whowas girded by Selman. 
He renewed the building of the sacred precinct (Harem) at Mecca, and made two 
doors to the Ka’bah ; there is now but one gate, on the east side, because the 
western one was shut u|) by Hejdj. The tomb of Abul-Kassim En-ntjar is at 
Syeiie, where he lies in the cave of Eokmaii. 

(004) The Cari)enters (Nejaran) are four thousand men. 

(005) The Builders (Bennayan) are three thousand men. 

(000) The Wood-cutters (Kerastcjian) are one thousand and five men, with 
ninety-nine shops. 

(007) The Sawyers (Bijakijian) are one thousand men, with thirty shops. 

(008) The Masons (ISivajian) are one thousand men. 

(000) The Glass-cutters (Jainjian) are four hundred men, with seventy-one 
shops. 

(0 1 0) The Plasterers ('Alchejian) are five hundred men, with twenty-five shops. 

(011) The Mortar-makers (Khorassanijian) are four hundred men, with eighty 
shops. 

(012) The Chalk-makers (Kirejjian) are five hundred men. 

(013) The Makers qj' Greasy-chalk (Yaghli-kirejjian) are six hundred men. 

(014) The Makers of Marble-chalk (Mcrmev-kirejjian) are forty men. 

((>15) The Makers of Stone-chalk (Tash-kircjjian) are fifty men. 

(016) The Marble workmen (Mermerberan) are one hundred and sixty-one 
men. 

(017) The Makers of the glue called Lokun for water-works (Lukunjian) are 
one thousand men, with ten shops. 

(018) The Water-canal men (Siiyoljian) are three hundred men. 

(OIU) The Brick-makers (Kcremitjian) arc five bu.alred men, with thirty-five 
shops. 

(020) The Makers of unburnt straw'-bricks (Kiipejjian) are one thousand men. 

(021) The Cutters of leaden tables (Takhta kurshunjian) arc fifty men. 

(022) The Coverers with lead (Ku; 'liun-ortiji) arc three hundred men. 

(623) 'I’he Paving-men (Kakhrinijiati) are eight hundred men. 

(624) The CuHers of Whetstone (Kayaghanjian) are one hundred and fifty- 
one men. 
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(G25) The Stone-cutters (Tasli-kersen) are one thousand men. 

(62()) The Stone-drapgcrs (Tasli-keshan) are one thousand men. 

(()'27) The White-washers (Radanaji). 

(G28) The Toy-makers (Oyunjiakji) of Eyyiib, are one hundred and live men, 
with one hundred shops. 

(62f)) The Wagon-makers (Arabajidn) arc forty men, witli eigliteen slioj)s. 

(630) 'I'lie Pulpit-makers (Peshtaklitajian) arc eighty men, witli lifty-five shops. 

(G31) The Chair-makers (Iskcmlejian) are one hundred men, with forty sliops. 

(632) The Upholsterers (Ferrashjian) are twelve men, with ten sh()|)s. 

(633) The Coffin-makers (Tabiitjiau) arc fifty men, with twenty shops. 

(631) The Coilf'-makers (Kcrketjian) arc twenty men, with two shops. 

(635) The Makers of stulf, Ccilled Cluillha, are twenty men, with six shops. 

(636) The Litter-makers (Takhtrevanjian) an; ten men, with one shop. 

(637) 'I'he Makers of Mihatta, a kind of woman’s litter, are tliirty men. 

(638) The Torturing-instrument makers (Ishkenjcjian) is one man. 

(639) The Makers of oil presses (Yagh degirmen Jeuderejissi) arc three men. 

((>■10) The Wheel-makers of horse-mills(Atd<'ghirmen (diarkhjissi) areseveu men. 

(641) 'I'hc Wheel-makers of water-mills (Siidolub Charkhjissi) are three men. 

(642) The Oven-builders (l''orun bina ediji) only ten men. 

(643) The Well-diggers (Koyii-kaziji) are one hundred men. 

(644) 'i'he Cave-diggers ( Tobin -makh/enjissi) are forty men. 

((>45) The Diggers of aijucducts (Siiol-kazijilar). 

(646) Day-labourers or jounieymen (Irghad) are ten thousand men. 

(647) Miners (Laghiimji) are three hundred men. , 

All these guilds pass on wagons or on foot, with the instruments of their handi- 
craft, and are busy with great noise at their work. The carpenters prepare wooden 
houses, the builders raise walls, the wood-cutters pass with loads of trees, lh<> 
sawyers pass sawing them, the masons whiten their shops, the plasterers put their 
plaster-mills in motion, the chalk-makei's crunch chalk and whiten their (aces and 
dress with it, playing many thousand tricks. The marble workmen cut diU'erent 
chronographs and inscriptions in marble, and make turbans and pillars for funeral 
monuments.* 4’he Logiinji, Albanese for the most part, mingle linseed oil with 
chalk and cotton, and pass liealing out Logiin (a kind of hardening glue or mortar 
used in water-works). The canal men fasten the water-pipes ((ioliink) together 
with ropes and the mortar (Logun) one to the other. Their factory or working 
house (Kiar-khdnah) is at Aya Sofiyah, near the turban-makers (8arikji), built by 
Mohammed II. 'Pheir patron is Jedd-ullah Abutuiab. The Brickmakers are dirty 
Armenians, besmeared with lime. The makers ot leaden plates, whoso lactoiy is 
at Suleiinanieh, below the hospital, pass with their horses laden with lead. 1 he lead- 
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covercrs arc busy with covcrin" cupolas on wagons. The paving-men, mostly 
Albanese, carry in their hands hoes and iron trunks, with which they pave the 
road, singing a song in the dialect of Ilbcssan, the words of which arc : “ Ewet- 


ulata Matiizina Sultana Rahma bur Fakina Kbanifse Sultana Yana.” The cutkirs 


of whetstone pass with wagons full of it, so do the stonecutters. The stone- 
draggers, Armenian ass-drivers, drag their loads, crying out to each other. The 
white-washers carry in troughs marble chalk made into a wash, and long poles, at 
the end of which are brushes of swine-bristles, with which they whiten walls ; they 
pass, crying in their Armenian brogue, “ I whiten for eighty aspers, I won’t do it 
for seventy.” The toy-makers of Eyyiib exhibit on wagons a show of all kind of 
toys, reed pipes, tops, gigs, small half drums, violins, mice, birds, in short a thousand 
trifles and toys for children to play with, which are exported to India and Yemen, 
and every year arc increased by new inventions. In their train you sei; bearded 
fellows and men of thirty years of age, dressed as children with hoods and pattens, 
some as children, some as nurses who nurse them, while the bearded babies, cry 
after playthings or amuse themselves with spining gigs and tops, or sounding little 
trum])ets. They are a strange set of mimics. The wagon-makers of the horse- 
market pass with small carts drawn by mastiiis and goats, with from sewenty to 
eighty coaches drawn by Arabian race-horses. The pulpit-makers adorn their 
wagons with all kinds of pulpits of cypress, nut-tree, plane, A'c. The chair-makers 
carry most elegant chairs on poles, and the upholsterers pass in the same manner. 
The coliin-makers nevertheless, pass on this joyful day with cotlins, for examjvle’s 
sake; lamenting fellows, ealled .Jenaze I’eik, or .lenaze Shahid, go along with the 
collin, lamenting the d*“ath of their fathers or relations, crying : “ My father was 
a good man! (Jod’s mercy be upon him!” Five hundred grave-diggers, with 
shovels and hoes in their hands, ask the spectators where they shall dig their 
graves, and set nj) in this way a good warning for many. The makers of women’s 
coifls adorn their shops with all kind ofcoilfs, and the (’luillha-makers do the same. 
The litter-makers put (degant litters on mules, and pass along, and the makers of 
women’s litters do the same, as if they were going to war, or on a pilgrimage. 
The press-makers (.leiidereji) exhibit line presses of all kinds of wood, and the 
makers of mill-whecds turn them as they go aloi g, grinding flour, or drawing 
water to .supply artificial fountains. 8uit;in Murad III. having much ap[)rove(l of 
these ddferent sorts of wheels, gave to the men who worked them a ])urse of 
money. 'I’he oven-builders pass building ovens on wagons, because nothing is 
rnor ' necessary in each quarter of the camp than an oven for baking. The well- 
dig ’is seiatch the ground on !‘i(}cre)it spots, as if they w'cre consulting where 
water may be found. The cave-diggers say one to the other. “ Let us dig a cave 
here or the.e.” The aquednet-men by their skill in mathematics dig through tnoun- 
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tains to the depth of seventy or ciglity yards, and conduct the water four or five 
journies distance. Every hundred pace.s they open a well-tnouth, over vvliich they 
put a windsail to admit air to the water, till it arrives at the place they desire it to 
be brought to, by levelling. It is a wonderful art. These men dig here and there', 
and feign to be consulting from whence water shall be brought, or to where it shall 
be conducted. They are all Albanese. The poor journeymen and menial hod- 
men pass with hoes and shovels in their hands, and with baskets and hampers, 
saying: “ Let us work, let us labour, let us get our right!” They are a medley of 
poor wretches of all kinds. The miners, who are Armenians, have no more shops 
than the journeymen, they assemble in crowds in the streets, and stand waiting 
for labour at the finger-gate. The Armenian miners pass talking their Armenian 
brogue, iu black boots, and on their shoulders hoes like Ferhad, carrying vans and 
coops, and carrots and cucumbers, which they cat passing by. Though they are a 
nasty and despised set of people, they are very useful at Cairo and (hnistantinople, 
because they clean these two capitals. Health to yon ! These guilds pass witli a 
thousand fits and tricks, which it is impossible to describe, before the .\lai-koshk, 
and behind them walk the caKiis of the cluef architect, the sheikhs, and chaiishes 
all on Arabian horses, followed by their pages, and tlu' eiglitfold 'I'lirkish music. 

The Forf//-,‘ieco/id Section, 

((>48) The Singers (Khananjian). Their patron is Hamza Ben Vethu, girded by 
Selmau. lie sung hymns (Na’at) with Bclal the Abyssinian, in the Prophc't’s 
presence. His tomb is at Taft. One of tlie most famous singers was the Imperial 
favourite (Mossahib) Tokatlf Dervish Omar Gnlsheni, wlft) died at one hundnd 
and forty years old. At the siege of 8iget he was with my lather in the same tent. 
He had conversed iu Egypt with the great Sheikh (iulsheni, whose order he 
cndu'aced in the reign of SelitJi II., and was my singing-master in the Imperial 
Harem iu the time of Sultan Murad IV^, he also gave me lessons in the mystic 
world (Ma’nevi). It was wonderful to see him take the half-drum with little 
bells, and to hear him sing with the greatest elevation of voic(' the word Dost or 
friend, when he began his song by the invocation of Omar, as the friend of Omar 
Gnlsheni his patron. He was excellent in all tunes, but Sultan Muiad IV. being 
much given to the tone (Makam) c, ailed Sigah, he sung so many artificial passages 
and compositions in this tone, that he gave fresh life to the world. (Here follow' 
the names of some famous singers.) 

The Foriij-third Section. 

The Musicians. Pythagoras, the Unitarian philosopher, was the first who trans- 
planted the sound of Derdcrten from the w'orld of sj)irits into this world, by w'hich 
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he allured a human soul, which was resisting the entering the body, and forced it 
to enter. Struck by the effect of this sound, the sages contrived different instru- 
ments to cherish spirit and soul. The very first instrument was the common 
she[)licrd’s pipe (Kavval), which was invented by Pythagoras and played on his 
nuptial night. Moses invented the instrument called (Miisikar muskal). Abdullah 
Faryabi was the inventor of the violin. In the fourth year of the Hejira, at Imiim 
Hassan’s birth, Gabriel brought from heaven the verse prohibiting wine : “ Wine, 
dice, and games of chance, are of the Devil’s actions.” At this time musical instru- 
ments were considered as forbidden as well as wine ; permission was however given 
that trumpets, drums ami half-drums, flutes and violins, may be played for kings. 
Philosophers say that music gives the last j)olish to the soul. 

(61.9) The Players of the half-drum (Daireh or Duff) are five hundred men. 
'Pheir p.atron is Amru Ben Ommia Dhamiri, who with Hamza Ben Yetim, the 
])rophet’s singer at the nu])tials of the I’rophet’s daughter Fatima, played the half- 
drum without small bells (Jelajel). This circle or half-drum keeps the measure 
of the dancers, who without it would lose all principles (Ossiil) of dancing. Tliere 
is a particular treatise on the principles of music, which is called “llmi ossiili 
edwar.” 

(650) The Violin-players (Kemanjejian) are eighty men. The inventor of the 
violin was Faryabi, who is buried at Nakhjivan. 

(651) The Flute-players (Naizeniin). Their patron is Moses, who being a 
shepherd, invented the she[)herd’s pipe (Kawal). 

(652) The Players of the instrument called Musikar, which was invented by 

Pythagoras. • 

(65,3) The Players of the Chenk (a kind of harpsichord) are twelve men. There 
are but a few who play it, because it is a difficult instrument. 

(654) The Players of the trumpet (Kodi'un or Nakiira) invented by Hiisheng, 
are five hundred men. 

(65.5) The Players of the guitar (Tanbur, originally Sitara) one hundred 
men. 

(656) The Players of the Kaniin. 

(657) The Lute-players (Avvad). 

(658) The Players of the Chartab, are fifteen men. It is a recent invention of 
Sheikh Hyder, the chief of the Safi family. 

(659) The Players of the Rddlia. 4’his is like the former, a new-invented cord- 
instrument, l)y Shukrallah Beg from Arabguir, it serves to .accompany songs like the 
instruments ef four and five 

((>60) The Players of the Sheshtar, or six-corded instrument. The inventor is 
Iliza-ud-din from Shirwan, it is a cord-instrument with a crooked handle like the 
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lute, but the handle is longer, it is culled Sbeslitar, because it has six cords, and is 
difficult, but all tones (Makamat) may be played upon it. 

(bbl) The Players of the Kapiiz (an instrument of three cords). The inventor 
of it is Ahmed Pasha Hersek Oghli, one of the vezhs of Mohammed II. This 
instrument is much played on the frontiers of Bosnia, Bude, and I'emesvar ; we 
never saw it in Anatolia, it is of a manly and soldi('r-likc tone, and may be (a)nsi- 
dered as a Shesblar on a diminutive scale. It is a hollow instrument like an 
hippopotamus, but of three cords only. All these musicians are distributed into 
six musical bands at the public procession, and play alternately. The lirst band 
plays on the llnte, violin, and muskal. The second, on the chenk, tanbiir and 
kodiiin, or trmnj)et. The third on the kaiiiin and lute. The loiirth on the 
chartab and radha. The fifth on the sheshtar ; and the sixth on the kapiiz, 
followed by the singers and half-drum players. 

The Second Miisictd Seclion. 

(G62) The jdayers of the Ciiokiir; it was invented by Yakiib fJermiam', during 
his amusements in the gardens of Kiitahia. It is a military musical instriunenl of 
five cords, with a wooden breast-plate and twenty-six |)erdehs (Irets) of great 
size.- It is commonly played by the Janissaries. 

(GG3) The Players of the Jeshdeh, are thris^ hundred men. This instrument 
was invented by Bineklisbab from Salonica. It is like the lormer, an instrument 
of five cords, but of small and round belly, a shoi t handle, with the perdehs very 
narrow. It is a noisy instrument, commonly playisl by (iipsies at f onstautiuople, 
who hang it round their necks and play it at Lyyiib, Ka^hid-Khanah, and other 
pleasure-places. 

(GGl) 'I'he Players of the Karadiizcn. Its inventor is Kodiiz Ferbad, who tied 
into Persia with Prince Bayazid, Sultan Suleimans son, and invented it at IsKdian , 
it has three cords, the body in form of a bottle, with perdehs ; it is commonly 
played by shoemakers. 

(GG5) The Players of the Yiinkar (a small instrument with three cords). It was 
invented by Sliemsi Chelebi, the sou of the author of the romantic poem Yusiil 
and Ziilciklnf, whose name is I lamdi Chelebi. The sou, who did not follow his grand- 
sire Ak-Shems-ud-din’s path and was given to love, invented it. 'rhere exists 
some love odes of his, under the name of Shcmsjilnin. This intrument is played by 
people in the suite of Pashas. 

(GGG) The Players of the Yeltemch, which is also the invention of Shemsi 
Chelebi, it is a cord instrument of the size of a I'anbiir or guitar, but short, with 

a double roof; the middle cord is of metal. 

(GG7) The Players of the Moghan are fifty men. This instrument was invented 
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at Magnesia, but Niliaiu Clielebi has not described it in his Saz-nameh. It is made 
in the form of a Kaniin, with twenty-four cords. Tlie levends of Tira, Mag- 
nesia, and Aidin, play this instrument. 

{6Gb) 'fhe I’layers of the Tanbiir are five hundred men. They say it was 
invented at Mera’sh. It is an excellent instrument, on which I play myself. 

(()()!>) The leavers of the Tanbiir with metal cords are four hundred men. It 
was invented at Kiitahia by Kfendi Oghli. It is the instrument of men much given 
to women, and resembles the other Tanbiir, only that it is smaller. It has three 
cords like the Tanbiir or guitar, and perdebs. It is an inllaming instrument, 
wdiich if played in the streets brings all the women of the quarter to the windows. 
It is played also with great cllect at the march of the camp. 

(670) The Players of the narbiid (Barbiton) are fifteen men. It was invented 
at Muntesha, but I do not know by whom. It resembles the Kapiiz, but with a 
straight neck ; on both sides of the string-cords are metal cords, four tones deeper 
than all other cords. 

((>71) The Players of the Iklik are one hundred men. It was invented in 
Pgypt by Mansiir Rasliidi. It is very common in 'rurkistan and Arabia, but is not 
to be found in Iliimeli. 'Idioy brought it forward for the entrance of Sultiin 
Munid IV. This Iklik is a small instrument of three cords, much like the violin ; 
Its pcrdeli is extremely quick. 

(G72) The Players of the ISonder are twelve men, it was invented in Kurdistcin, 
but I do not know by whom. It resembles the Chokiir, but this has within its 
breast-plate ten iron cords, which resound also ; it is an instrument much played 
by Kurds. ^ 

(673) The Players of the Sharik are two hundred men. It is like the Chartab, 
and is played by Turkomans. 

These players of the second musical section are also divided into six bands. 
The first, the players of the Sharik, Sondcr, and the Chinells (Zill) ; the second, 
the players of the Iklik and Barbiid ; the third, the players of the Tanbiir with 
simple cords and metal cords ; the fourth, the players of the Moghan, and Yeltcmeh ; 
the fifth, the players of the Yi'mkar and Karaduzen ; the sixth, the players of the 
Jeshdeh and Chokiir. 


The Third Musical Sec' an. 

(671) The Players of the pipe. The first in entor of the pipe was Jemshid. 
It is the principal instrument in the Ottoman and Tatar chapel, there are two 
hundred players. 

(675) The Players of the pijie, called Assafi-zorna, are eighty men. It was 
invented liy ; n Aghii, the gcveriiui of Bassra, Taydr Mohammed P^lui. 
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(676) Ihe Players of the Arabian pipe (Arabi-zorna) are fifty-five men, it was 
invented at Damascus by Ali Nad. 

(677) The Players of the Persian pipe (Ajemi-zorna) are ninety men. It is in 
the same shape as the Ottoman and T.itar pipe, which is commonly called Kaba- 
zorna, but its neck and sound are coarser. 

(67b) The Players of the Sheh€d)i-zorna are one hundred men. It was invented 
in Moghreb by Sheikh Shchabi, and is cominoidy used at Fess. 

(67fl) I he Players of the Ilalaban are one hundred men. It was invented at 
Shiraz, and is much in use with the Osmanlis, it has no ears like the pipe. 

(680) The Players of the Nefir are ten men. Invented by Kliodadad. 

(681) The Players of the Na’reh are one hundred men. It was invented in 
Arabia by Ilareth Yumni, and is played in the Arabian coffee-bouses. 

(682) The Players of the Knrrenai; it has silver pipes, and gives a sound like 
an ass’s bray. Murad IV. brought it, together with the Khan, from Erivan. 
These instruments together form but a single band. 

The Fourth Musical Section. 

(683) The Flute players. Five hundred players of the Nakiira raise such a 
noise, that Venus begins to dance, and the skies resound. 

(681) The Players of the shepherd’s |)ipo (Kaval) arc one hundred men, this 
instrument, made by Moses, as they say, has nine openings. 

(685) The Players of the coarse llute (Kaba-diidiik) are eighty men. It was 
invented by Ja’fershah at Mossiil, and is made of box-tree. 

(686) The Players of the flute with the tongue (Dilli-diidyk) are twenty-two men. 
It was invented by shepherds in Ilumeli, and is the double (Phrygian) Hiite of reed. 

(687) The Players of the Arabian flute (Arabi-diidiik) are fifty-live men, it 
was invented at Nablus, and is played by the monks at the holy sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 

(688) The Players of the crying llute (Chaghirtina-dudiik) are sixty-five men, it 
was invented in llskiib, and is made of the bone of a kind of crane. 

(68.9) The Players of the Hungarian flute (Majar-diiduk) are ten men, it was 
invented by a monk in Transylvania; there are line wire cords within it. 

(690) The Players of the Mehter-dudiik (the chapel flute) arc thirty-five men, 
inventetl by Nassir Tussi ; this flute is used for the musical exercise of the whole 
chapel (Mehter), which regulates its motions on it. 

(691) The Players of the Mismar-duduk are sixty-five men, it is composed of 

parcels of reeds. 

(692) The Players of the flute Dangiu (Dangiu-dudiik) are fifteen men, it was 
invented bv the Lazes in rrebisond, and is a reed with nine openings. 
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((>.93) Tlic Players of the jack flute (Tiilum-duduk) are fifteen men, it was 
invented in Russia, and is played by Russian shepherds. 

(691) The Players of the Franda or Feranda. (?) It was invented in England, 
and is played at the Holy Sepulchre by the monks. It is a horn. All the musi- 
cians of this section compose one single band, who play in the tone Sigah, a 
melody, F.issl, which neither Jemshid, nor iskender, nor Darius, nor Hossein 
Bikara could have heard so well executed. 

The players on the pipe and flute are possessed of the particular skill to bring 
by their tones the remembrance of absent friends, and distant countries, to the soul 
of the hearers, so tliat they grow melancholy. The Emperor, who hears their 
musical compositions (Fassl) at the Alai-koshk sends them a purse of money. 

The Tijfh Muxical Section. 

(695) The Trumpeters. The players on the Eyyub trumpet (Eyyiib-borussi) 
are thirty-five men. It was invented by Sinan Pasha, and is made of reed. 

(696) The Players on the Dervishes trumpet (Dervish-boriissi) are five hun- 
dred men. It was invented by Mcnotshehr, the old Persian king, for hunting- 
parties, and is a horn. 

(697) The Players on the Ivottle-trumpet (Shisheh-bonissi) are forty men, it was 
invented at Venice, and has the form of a crooked bottle. 

(698) The Players on the Frank trumpet ('Frompetta) are seventy -seven men. 
It was invented at Prague, in (iermany. 

(699) The Players on the trumpet of Efrasiab are one hundred men. It was 
sounded at the court of, the Khans of the Crimea. 

(700) 'File Players on the brass trum[)et (Pirinj-borussi) are forty men. It 
was invented at Konia by Arslanshah, the Seljiikide, it is played also by the 
Ottomans. 

(701) The Players of the Trumpet Lotoria (?) are ten men. It was invented 
by Dutch Eotors, and is sounded in their ships (the speaking trumpet). 

(702) The Players on the I'higlish trumpet; it is a crooked trumpet of yellow 
brass, with thin threads of wire within. 

(703) The Players of the organ trumpet; they make the horns of German 
bufl'alocs as thin as possible, put thin thread into them, and then sound them. 

(701) are two hundred jnen. It was invented 

at Dantzig in Poland, and is made of an iron oval, with an iron tongue in 
the middle, Russian and Polish boys jvlay it passing by. All these ditterent 
kinds of trumpeters pass every l)aud by itself, playing the tune Rehavi. The 
noise friglitens the hearers, as though the trumpet of the Angel of Death were 
sounding in tie ir ears ; above all, the sounds of the Lotor, the English trumpet. 
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and the are qualified to excite melancholy feelings in the 

morning. 

(705) The Players of the small glass drum (Jam-dablikjiiin) are two hundred 
men ; their chief is A’ssem Taifi. 

(700) The Players of the small kettle-drum (Chomlek-dabljikjian) are five 
hundred men. It was invented in Egypt, and is played at the procession of the 
Mahmcl, or the pilgrims’ caravan going to Mecca. 

(707) The Players of the Yemen, small drum (Yemen Dahljik) are twelve men ; 
they play in pairs, one sounding the half drum (Daireh) and the other this kind of 
drum. 

(708) The Players of the Makraka-daldjik are thirteen men, who come from 
Mecca, and play on it at the processions of Constantinople. 

(709) The Drummers (Tahlzeii). The drum was first sounded by Ismail the 
prophet, and is therefore a most lawful instrument. 

(710) The Rattle-players (Cliaghneh-l)iizan) are two hundred men, it was 
invented in Persia by the Pehlivan Seischoda, and is grown famous in Kiim. 

(711) The Players on the I'iljan are one hundred men. Tliis is an instrument 
invented hy the Indian Parsee priests (Moghan). 

(712) The Players of the reed-psalter (Kfiinish-mizmarjian) are one hundred 
men. It was invented hy Sheikh Shustcri for the Chinese shades, and is com- 
posed of reeds. 

(713) The Players of the Tarak-mizmar, invented hy the hoys of Constan- 
tinople. 

(711) The Players on the Safir are three hundred and qinety men, they play it, 
holding two pieces of hone in the mouth, and talking meanwhile. 

(715) The Players of the Safir-hulbul are three hundred men ; it was invented 
by Ahusina, and is an instrument imitating the song of the nightingale. All these 
players of the Tahl, Dahljik, and Chaghnah i)ass together, heating their dilferent 
kinds of drums in the same measure, as if an army of Chamapnr (Porus) was march- 
ing hy. Murad IV. was extremely pleased with their exertions, and lavished rich 
presents on them. 

God he thanked ! that I have brought here to an end the description of the musi- 
cians and instrument players. If I, poor Evliya, should be asked where I found 
such a complete catalogue of musical instruments, I would answer that in my 
travels in Arabia and Persia, in Sweden and Denmark, in Germany, Poland, and 
Bohemia, I, myself, saw all these instruments and juany more, and, if it please God, 
I shall give a more complete description of them in my travels ; but these are the 
instruments used at Constantinople, which I am much more conversant with, as 1 
at all times delighted in the company of singers and musicians, and as I perused 
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Nilisinf, the Poet’s treatise on musical instruments, wliere a complete description 
of all musical instruments may be found. 

The Forty-fourth Section. 

(710) Tlie Fools and Mimics of Constantinople. Whenever there is a feast of 
Imperial circumcision, nuptials, or victory, from two to three hundred singers, 
dancers, comics, mimics, with mischievous boys of the town, who have exhausted 
seventy cups of the poison of life and misrule, crowd together and play day and 
night. At some private weddings they gain in a night the sum of a thousand 
piastres, collecting the money in the half-drum after each dance. If I were to 
describe all that I have seen of their skill and show, my book would become an 
elogy of these entertaining fellows (Motrib). They are divided into twelve 
companies, called K61. 

(717) The first company of Parpi'd are three thousand boys, they dwell at 
Balata, and are for the greater part Gipsies. 

(7 18) The second company of Ahmed are three hundred boys, also of Balata, 
they are the dancing boys, the lords of misrule. 

(719) The third company of Osman are four hundred; there is no Gipsy 
amongst them ; they are all excellent mimics (Mukallid). 

(720) The fourth company of Servi are three hundred ; Armenian, Greek, and 
Jew boys. 

(721) The fifth company of Babanazli are two hundred dancing boys, whose 
voluptuous motions set all the assemblies at circumcision feasts in an uproar. 

(722) The sixth company cf Zemernid are three hundred Greek and Armenian 
boys of the quarters of the Seven Towers, Narli Kapii, Siilu Monastfr, who have 
stripped many a rich man of his wealth, and laid him on the floor. They are 
famous in acting the parts of Semitji (bakers), Khardjji (collectors of tribute), 
Gumisharaiji (silver-searchers), and for singing Greek strophes. 

(729) The seventh company of Chelebi are tvvo hundred boys ; the most famous 
of all in stripping their admirers by their charms and caresses. 

(724) The eighth company of Akideh, are two hundred boys; their chief is 
Pehlivan Kyyiib, who is a poet, writer, learned man, singer, and traveller. These 
boys are the most elegant and best-fashioned, deed-le{rrnt in a thousand tricks. 

(725) The ninth company of Jewahir are two hundred boys of the jewellers of 
Galata, all Greeks and Armenians, famous for their comical talents in mimicking 
and making their auditory laugh. Thefe are mdny boys amongst them, each of 
whom is worth a tribute of Greece, and ])erplexes the spectators by his beauty. 

(726) The tenth company of Patakoghh are three hundred boys; they are all 
Jews, excelle’ t comics, and nave musical talents. 
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(720) 'rh(* eleventh company of Kliashiita are one Imnclred and live boys, who 
are also all Jews. 

(727) rile twelfth company of Semiirkash are two hundred hoys, who are all 
Jews, and all tumblers, ju^'^lers, fire-isiters, ball-players, and cup-players, who pass 
the whole; ni;4ht in showin ;- their tricks, and ask more than om; hundred piastres 
for a ui”ht’s perfonnance ; as these Jewish hoys have the <freatest anti[)athy to the 
gipsies, who comiiose the first company, they generally set a liaiid of these Jewish 
boys against a baud of gi|>sies, which produces the strangest scenes. 'I’hus, they 
represent the play of a Jew surprised in flagrante with a (Jijjsy girl, (lie girl is 
seated on an ass, and conducted through the street with nastv inli'stim.'s on her 
head, which makc's the pimple nearly die with laughing. In short these tu'clve com- 
panies of buys, who are called ('heiigi (ciiuedi), vie with each other in producing 
the most voluptuous dances, and most comical sceiU's. I'liey are all dressed in 
gold stuff, and endeavour to excel while, passing under th(‘ Alai-koshk, wlu're the 
Emperor is seated, so as to attract his attention by their fits and tricks. Since 
Adam descended from I’aradise on earth, nevi.a' was there seen such a crowd of 
tempting boys than under Sultan Muiaid IV. 

77/c Fort ij-si.i III Section. 

(728) The Mimics (Mukallid). They arc a very old tribe, and (lal(^ tliidi’ origin 
from (be beginning* of the world (din having slain Abel, all mankind then 
divided into two sc'cts, the lollowers of Cain, who W('re th(‘ oppressed, and 
the followers of Abed, who were the oj)pressing. ddiey mimieked each otiuas 
manners and eu^lonis. In the time of Moses u famous nhmi(‘, naimal Ilamani, 
mimicked all bis iniiaeles liefore Piiaraoh, to the great |)[easiire of the Plnnaoh- 
ites, but to Mos(‘s\s anger. One day Moses, not being able to bear it any longer, 
prayc'd unto the Lord tlial be should punish tins mimiekiug fellow. The l.ord sjiake 
them to Moses, and said to liim : “ It is you, my Sjieaker, that In^ is imitating, who 
are my pvoiibet ; ^^llat you say is truth and not error, therefore 1 am ratlua* 
pleased witli bis imilation, which is a tria* and good one, for which 1 have destined 
to him Ikirailise/’ It is on liie ground of this legend that it is decided in many 
books that the faith of the imitator is a true one. If, thendore, it is lawlnl to 
imitate believing and virtuous men, it is (piite the opposite with the imitation ol the 
inlidels and wicked, because as (he Koran says; ‘MV ho makes himsell like unto 
some men belongs to them.” Idle art of mimicking and satirizing spread also 
among the Koreishites, Amr-ul-kais and Moluuiinicd liossain were satirical men. 
Abuleheb and Abujehel, the two great antagonists ot tln^ Pro])het, appointed 
Mohammed Bossain to afllict Mohammed witli a satire, when he enteied the 
assembly of the Koreishites. Bossain prepared the satire, Mohainined accepted 
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tlie invitation, entered the assembly, and after having saluted it, he bepfan to sing 
the famous panegyric on Mohammed, which hitherto remains unparalelled in the 
Arabic language, and each word of which wants to be explained by Akhtcri or 
Sheini’i. 'The infidels and idolaters began to upbraid Hossairi for having forfeited 
his engagement, but he assured them that when preparing the satire he was sud- 
denly seized by divine inspiration, and composed this famous Kassideh. Having 
said so, he fixed his eyes on the Prophet, jrronounced the confession of faith, and 
was girded by Selmaii Piik, the patron of poets. Seventy-three infidels turned 
Moslims on this occasion. Bossairi died at seventy years of age, and is buried at 
Cairo, near Shafifs tomb. There was in the Prophet’s time another mimic, a 
relation to the Prophet, who, though he persisted in Ins ignorance of true religion, 
was his partisan, and made so much fun of the Koreishites by satire and imitation, 
that the Prophet himself laughed, showing his teeth. The Koreishites hearing of their 
having been turned into ridicule in this way, considered how they should beliave, and 
finding that the imitation was a true one, many of them were converted to the 
Islam. At last the mimic himself became .Moslim, and, following the Prophet in 
his flight, was shut up with him as a faithful companion in the cave. He was a 
prudent, patient man, and good companion. The Prophet called him Sluir-ul- 
Ilabib. Being blamed by some of his companions, that though a Muslim, he could 
not leave off satirizing, he told them: — “Men, («od lias satirized you himself in 
the Koran, and why shall I, being a man, not be allowed to satirize your vicious 
life.” So he engaged many people to turn to the true faith, and to leave off a 
vicious life, only by fear of his satires. He became the patron of mimics, and 
is buried at Kill's, near Aleppo, on the north side of the town, by a convent 
on a bill. It is a fine cupola, from which you enjoy a good view of the town 
of Klis. Sliiir Haln'b is huried there, but the vulgar call him Sherjil. I have 
described this monument with its principal inscriptions in the second volume of 
my travels. 

(Here follow the names of the most famous mimics at Constantinople in the 
reign of Sultaiin Murad IV., and tin; story of Korhassan). He was a mimic of 
Sultan Biiyazid’s time, who delivered all the IMiunas not only from the dungeon 
Imt also from the fire, Bayazid having sworn to burn them all. He delivered 
them by clothing himself in a foolish dress, and askhig leave to go to Constan- 
tinople, because, said he, we shall soon stand in want of the Greek priests, to bring 
them back again to Briissa, and to Mount Olympus, as your Majesty is determined 
to burn four Muftis, the Molla of Briissa and seventy divines, all capable of being 
Muftis. 'I'liis rcjrrcsentation Inul ‘.o good an effect, that Sultan Bayazid imme- 
diately ordered letters of pardon to be made out. Hassan went to the prison, 
delivered theui, and was ever after looked upon with the greatest respect In Sultan 
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Mruiid’s time the chief of all these mimics was I lassan-zddeh, the player of (.'liiiicse 
sliades, wlio played twice a week in the fSultfm’s presence, asking every time before 
he began, the Mnip'oror’s pardon, Ijy this verse of .Sa’adi : 


“ Thougli iiuiiiy l)C the l';iults I uin diseased witli, 

Tlie fault is virtue which tlie l-ord is j)leased with.” 

Me was a skilful gentleman ((’helel>i), who knew Arabic, Persian, and mnsic, in 
which he was a second Faryabi. lie played tlie ("liinesc shades, lie wrote beanli- 
fully Ta’h'k, was a good fireworker, in short, like Jeiiishid he was ver.sed in a 
thousand sciences and arts, generous like Kliatciiitai, and Ja’fer, the llarmecide. 
After ISheikh Shadeli, he was the man who gave renown to the ('liinese shades 
(Khiiilizill, literally : Shadow's fancy). He contrived to represent on the theatri' 
of these shades a second tlieatn*, w'herc figures of the smallest size were 
represented. Ileing e.xtremely given to women, he invented all the famous 
scenes of the Karagoz, which are known by the name of the line girl’s jilay 
(Jow'an-takluli), llawya’s play, the dumb man’s lilay, the Arab beggar’s play, the 
Albancsc’s play, the gentlemen’s lieribige-eater’s ])lay. .Iowan Nigar, the line girl, is 
violated in the bath l.iy some strolling gentlemen (Devraiii C'helcbiler) Karagoz is 
carried out naked from the bath, and Sherbetji-zadeh figure's as the father of llaji 
Aivad. In short, lu' contrit'ed no less than thia e Imndred different plays for the 
Chinese shades, m which he was out-rivalled hy nobody, and though all his farces 
and plays were intended in a mystical .sense, yet the spectators wa re dying with 
laughter. Karagoz is the merry fellow, and Il.iji Aivad the prudent philosopher, 
(Arlechino and Pantalone). Il;iji Aivad is the corrupted name ol I biji A ss, who 
at the time of the Seljiikides was a messenger going betwec'u Bmssa and Mecca, 
and properly called \ urukcheh Khahl, and whose ancestors weia; known by the 
name of A’leli-oghh, and famous lor tlu'ir great dogs, pointers (Zaghar), so that it 
is even now a pro\’ei b ; “ \\ hat are you yelling like jV leli-oghh s |)ointers ? I his 
Yuriikcheh Khalil A'feli-oghli Ilfiji Aivhd, who during seventy-seven years was on 
the road between Bnissa and .Mecca, was killed near the last town liy the Arabs, 
and buried at 11 main. His dog remained with the murderers, and accompanied 
them to Damascus, where whining he kissed the feet of all men, bnt attacked the 
Arabs, barking and biting. The peoiile struck with this extraordinary event, laid 
hold of the Arabs, searched them, and found A'leli-ogiili’s effects amongst their 
baggage, his sling, hatchet, bloody dress, and the letter bag. Ihi y han,^ed them 
in file on the place Sunanich, the dog jtlaced himsi'lf under them and breathed lus 
life out. This is the origin of llaji Aivad (the Pantaloon of the Turkish pupiiet- 
show). Karagoz (the merry fellow) was a messenger of Constantine the last Creek 
Emiieror. He was a Copt, who dwelt in the neighbourhood ol Adnanople, at 
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Kirkkilisseh, and was an eloquent cheating fellow. Ilis whole name was SoltozH 
Karagoz Bali Chclebi. He was sent once a year to Ala-ud-din, the Prince of the 
Seljukides, residing at Iconium, where he entered into dispute and funny contest 
with Haji Aivad, the court-messenger of Ala-ud-din ; these disputes imitated and 
represented l)y the mimics, gave; origin to the matter of all the representations of 
the Chinese shades (Khiali-zill). The ahove-said mimic, llassan-zadeh, had no 
equal in the talent of producing comic scenes hetween Haji Aivad and Karagoz 
lor a whol(‘ night long, and reciting verses, some of which had a deep moral sense. 
When he came f(}rth from the puppet-show to breathe a tittle, he drank four dishes 
ol collee to restore himsell, and began then when in good humour to [day scenes 
on the stage himstdf, by which he set all the spectators in an uproar of laughter. 
During forty-seven years I have seen all kinds of Pehlivans, but not one so funny, 
clever, and witty. Another mimic of this kind, who was a .lanissary of the regi- 
ment of Zagharji, was also a l*rincc of speech (iMirkelam) who amusc'd Sultan 
Mun'ul.by reading the satires of Sheikh-zadeh in twelve diflerent languages ordialects, 
representing the did'erent scenes of a 'reriaki (opium-eater) of Bumeli-hissar, iS;c., 
and the story of a dervish atid a grocer. The dervish having cursed the grocer’s 
honey for liaving been refused a bit of it, all thosi* who bought and eat of it, 
hecame subject to cholics and wind, so that they wont at last to the .lodge, who upon 
tasting tlu; honey became alfected in a similar manner. In this way the tribunal 
(ills with eleven persons, all attacked with the same disease, which affords one of 
the most comic.il scenes of Turkish comedies. Two of the most famous mimics of 
the time of Sultan Murad IV, were two In-ethren. 4'h(‘ (irst, called Shengel, was 
particularly renowned, for representing the story of ll.aji Aivad, as ('oloiiel of tlie 
.lanissaries, making the round of ( 'onstantinople at night with his Ajemogbl.'ins, 
wdiom he U[)brai(is, and who answer each in tluar own bi'Ogue and dialect. 'I'hc 
lantern-bearer, tired with the fatigue of healing tlie lantern, hangs it to the 
horse’s side; the horse, Irightened !>y tlu* light of the lantern throws the Colonel 
down, and liis [latrol disperses. Th(“ Colonel lying in the dark cries out for 
assistance, [iromising four farthings to thi' man, who will come to help him. In 
this way he makes the spectators laugh amazingly. l!i> brother, not a less clever 
mimic, who was himself an o|)ium-eater, had the greatest success in nqiresenting 
their ridiculous limeies. A 'I'eri.akf smoking, cu's his own linger, which bleeds 
aimizingly. He bleeds so nuu 1 that he is I'alliiig down, at last he is told that the 
bleeding will not cease, till a boy shall pai'V vith his own ling(>r’s blood the letter 
Klif on his face, ttc. i(c. Another I'eiilivan mimic who staid at Boyukereh was 
famous, not for imitating; man, but for mimicking all kinds of animals, the (juarrels 
of dog and cat, of cat and mice, of cock-fights, of horses ;iiul camels, together wdth 
the song af all possible birds. 
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(729) The Sellers of Iluza (fermented liquor of barley) are one tliousand and 
five men, with three hundred sliops. The first who contriv'd to make Hiiza was 
the 'I’atar Salssal, who was killed at Akkerman, hy Malek-uslitur with an arrow. 
Murlek-ushtur, grieved with Sulssal’s death, died in Crimea at Eskiyiird, and was 
interred at Yenisalajik. The Ihiza makers say that their p.ilron is S.iri Saltuk, in 
whieli they aia^ greatly mistaken, as Sail Saltuk-dedch was a great Saint. I le )vas the 
<lisci|)le of Ahmed ’Yessiii, and was eornmonly called Mohammed Bokhara; Yessiii 
sent his diseijile Ilaji Ihgtash Irom Kliorassiin to the Seljiilddes m!o Itiim, where 
he went into war with Osman and Orkhan, and assisted the last in tli(> estaldisli- 
ment of the .Janissaries. Our ancestor the jiatron of the Tinks, Ahmed Yesstii, 
sent his disciple Mohammed llokhara with smen Imndred men of f.liorasstm to 
assist Ilaji Uegtash. I le said unto him, “ (Jo now my dear ShUnk Mohammed, kill 
the usutpei who under t!iy name has got possession ot Poland, .and the Dohriija 
country, and kill tlie dragon who is desolating that country.” S:i!iuk Mohammed 
l>oi\hai a. went to llaji li('gtash, to whom lie was directed hy onr ancestor .Vlnned 
Yessih, and was sent liy lleglash into Dohriija with seventy men. lie killed the 
dragon in the caves of Kilgra, and converted the King ol Dohriija with forty 
thousand men at I’arawadi to the Islam. Saltuk Mohammed then went disguised 
into Poland, killed the monk S.iii Saltnk, whose name he took, and dwelt in his 
cell. As S:in' Saltuk he converted all the Lipka-tatars to the Islam, and extended 
his coiKpiests unto Danzig on the North sea, which 1 have seen on my travels in 
the year lO.M (Kill). He e.stal)lislic‘(l lien* IiIUmmi thousand I apka-tatruvs, and 
tluni puslied Ids inroads towards IMoscovia, wliere lio coinaatod si.\ hundred 
thousand 1 leslidek-taljirs to the Islam. 'The deseendants ol‘ tlu* I leslidek-iaUirs 
in Moseovia, and of tlie I>i})ka-tatars in l-oland, make ev(*n now the ea'eatest popu* 
lation of these two count ries. Saltuk Mohammed Innina; been so ^reat a hero 
and saint, what prohahility can tlu*re lie, that ht* invented the Ihiza. The Ihiza- 
inakers are liowevcr, a very necessary corporation in a camp, Ihiza (thoui^h 
fermented) is not ])rohibited like wine, it gives heat and str<*ngth to the body 
of Mosliin warriors, and serves to allay hunger. The exec'ss of drinking it, brings 
on tlie gout and dropsy, and the ])rov(*rl) says ; ‘‘ That dogs are no friends to Ihiza- 

drinkers.’’ The reason is that Ihiza drinkers being liable to the above-said diseases, 
always carry a slick in the liand, which is no means of recommending themselves 
to tlic favour of dogs. The lhiza-selh*rs are for the greater jiavt Ikitar gipsies. 
All the sorb(^t-makers of (Constantinople <are considi*rt*d as tlu^ assistants ol the 
Buza-inakers. They pass on wagons crying ^Mhiza," and distributing it amongst 
the s])ectators. 

(730) The Sweet Ihiza-makers (Tatli-laizajian) are one hundred and five men, 
with forty shops. Their putron is ulso Salssal. I hey make a kind ot white Liiza 
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of the growing millet, which resembles a jelly (Jullah). They put it sometimes, 
for a trial, into a handkerchief, without a drop of it passing through. It is a 
favourite beverage of Sheikhs and Ulemds; women who are with child take it, 
that their child may become sound and stout, and when delivered they take it to 
increase the milk. Tlie surface of it is covered with a kind of cream, which gives 
new vigour and life, without intoxicating or creating colic, because they compose 
it of must of Tcnedos, with cinnamon, cloves, ginger and Indian nuts, Tliey 
sell it in great tubs, large enough to contain a man’s body. I, who spent so much 
time in coffee-houses, buza-houses and wine-houses, can call God to witness, that 
I never drank any thing during all my travels, but this sweet biiza of Constan- 
tino})le preserved in boxes, that of Egypt made of rice-water, and that of the 
Crimea, called Makssiima. Since I was born, I never tasted in my life, of fer- 
mented beverages, or prohibited things, neither tobacco, nor coffee, nor tea, nor 
Badian, nor Kishnin (a beverage made of coffee-husks), nor Tha’leb (Salop), nor 
Mahleb, nor Paysiina, nor Modiina, nor wine, nor Kirsh-waler (^Vishnab), nor pome- 
granate wine, nor date-wine, nor mulberry-wine, nor inclon-winc, nor cocoa-nut- 
wine, nor Awishle-winc ( ? ) nor I|)me-vvine nor Assilma-winc (of suspended grapes), 
nor Banan wine, nor Beduin-wine, nor triple-wine (Muthellcth), nor Muscat-wine, 
not Fishfish-wine, nor Nardenk-wine, nor Bozun-winc, nor Ileml-wine, nor Arak, 
nor Knlfesh (iced cooled wine), nor Khorlika, nor Firma, nor Sudina, nor Belonia, 
nor Khardalic (mustard), nor Ramazane, nor Imamie, nor Yiize, nor ’I’halkan, nor 
Kiirt, nor Bazma, nor Komis, nor Balsji,nor Tustaghasa, nor Diamond-water, nor 
Minjel-water, nor beer, nor cinnamon-water, nor sulpbur-water, nor goidurme, nor 
opium, nor Beresh, norNiishdar, nor .lewarish, nor Mokim, nor Bairainpasha, nor 
Sheninie, nor Benjlik, nor Kara-pehlivan, nor love-pills, (llabbi-iishaki), nor Ferah, 
nor Kakunji electuary, nor Jihan-bakhsh electuary, nor Dilshend electuary, nor Kais- 
svin electuary, nor Misriine electuary, nor philosopher’s electuary, nor Pirejan elec- 
tuary, nor Dilkusha electuary. I never tasted any other electuary but that of sweet 
lips, which I take sometimes for the ease of my chest. My father was of the same 
temper; I, being of a vagabond Dervish-like nature, ready to sacrifice my soul for 
my friends, have spoken only for their pleasure’s sake, of all this prohibited fermented 
beverages and electuaries. It is through my friends that I learnt the use of 
these opiates and fermented licpiors, and God, v 'lOui I can call to witness without 
hypocrisy, knows that I never ta.sted any of then' except the sweet biiza at 
Constantino[)le, the rice-water buza at Cairo, and the makssama in the Crimea, 
each of which I drank m imitation of so many great Imams and Sheikhs, who 
take it for invigorating their heaiih. It has no intoxicating (juality. My com- 
pliments to you. Ther-: ai many Biiza-houses at Constantinople ; at the Flour- 
hall, where there is a great number of [loriers and others, are only three Biiza- 
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houses, each of which is furnished with forty or fifty servants ; five or six hundred 
lovers of bii/a drink liere the whole day. Over the gate of the liuza-khan of 
Sinan, is a honey-cask suspended in chains, wliich was the object of the wager 
of a famous porter, who engaged himself to drink it out from the morning to 
evening. It may hold three men within it. 

(731) The Sellers of Siihaya (Subayajian) are te n men, with two shops. They 
came from Egypt and keep their Siibaya in great tubes (Kiib) and jars (Jarra), 
It is made of rice-flower baked in the oven, immediately after it comes out of the 
oven it is converted into a jelly (Jullab) with sugar and cinnamon. It has the 
appearance of milk, and can hardly be distinguished from it. They pass at the 
procession crying their Siibaya. 

(732) The Mead (o.xymel) makers (Ualsiijian) are one hundred men, with 
fifty shops. It was first made liy Plato at Athens, who by putting henil-root 
into pure honey, made this kind of oxymel of that solution. It certainly strengthens, 
but makes tlie head heavy. 

(733) The Anik-makcrs (Arakjian) are three hundred men, with one hundred 
shops. It was first invented in Poland, where they extract spirits from all kinds 
of plants, 'riie two kinds of brandies called Golefsin and Khorlika, arc the most 
noxious of all. It is sin to get intoxicated with these kinds of Araks, but to taste 
one or two drops is not illegal (Harani). 

(731) The Makers of the triple wine (Muthellcthjian). It was composed first 
by Imam Zafer, and is made in the following way: Must is boiled in a kettle, 
wherein a stick is put, to the height of the must, with three notch(;s in it. In 
the course of boiling two of these notches appear, but the wine is not iierfect 
until it has boiled down to the third notch. It is called* triple-wine because Iwo- 
thirds of it has been consumed in boiling. This boiled must it is lawful to drink, 
but at Constantinople the name of the tri[)le, or ratlu'r third-boiled, is also given 
to sharp wine from one to seven years old, boiled in this manner ; a cup ot it is 
sufficient to put the man who drinks it, amongst the number of those of whom 
it is said: “ Do not approach prayer, ye drunkards!” 'I'he Muthellethji pass 
with their bottles and cups. 

(735) The Tavern-keepers ; there are in the four jurisdictions of Constanti- 
nople, one thousand such jilaces of misrule, kept by Greeks, Armenians and Jews. 
Though wine was prohibited by the Koran in the fourth year ot the llejiia, yet 
as the Ottoman Empire is great and mighty, there is an Inspector ot wine esta- 
blished, of whom mention has been made amongst the Inspectors of Constan- 
tinople. He stays at the iron-gate of Galata. 3 he greatest number of taverns 
at Constantino[)le are to be found near the gate Psamatia, the sand-gate, the new 
fish-market, &c. Whoever names Galata and Khasskoi, says taverns , because 
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they are there as numerous as at Leghorn and Malta. Along the Bosphorus 
taverns are found in all villages bordering on it ; the gveatest number of them are 
at Ortakoi, Kuruchesmeh, Arnaiulkoi, Jenikoi, Tara|)ia, Boyukdereh, and on the 
Asiatic shore at Kuzgunjik, Chengelkdi, Scutari, and Kadikoi. The word (iumrah 
(seducing from the road) is most particularly to be a])plied to the taverns of 
Galata, bccatise there all kinds of playing and dancing boys, mimics and fools, 
flock tog('ther and delight themselves day and night. 

In the procession of the camp, wine is not produc'd openly, but the inn- 
keepers pass all in disguise and clad in armour. 'Idle boys of the taverns, sliame- 
less drunkards, and all t!ic partisans of wine pass singing songs, tumbling down 
and rising again. Besides the open wine, brandy and beer-houses (of which the 
principal are enunuo'ated), there are many secret spots known to amateurs liy 
their particular names, of whicli, however, I am ignorant. 'Jdiese wine-houses 
are a rich mine of revenues for all tlie magistrates of Constantinople and (ialata, 
on account of the pecuniary tines inflicted on those who are found guilty of 
drunkenness and riot. All kinds of wine (.Sherab or Meshriilnil) are the source 
of rich revenue to the magistrates, but besides the wines, there are also the liijuors 
and spirits (Miisekkerut) and the opiates (Miikeiliat). 'Idiough wine is legally so 
much prohibited, that it is against the law to drink a single drop, yet has this 
cursed juice been called by philosophers, the second spirit (Buhissani). Others 
called it the lion’s Idle, and others said, that they were surprised, how a man 
coidd die on a day, when he had drank a glass of wine in the morning. But 
here tin re is some blunder, for the wine is taken in the last saying, in a mystic 
signification, meaning the wiin* of Divine love, which the great mystic Uskudari 
Mahmud Lfendi [)raises in his Ishk-nameh, or book of love. Such allegorical lovers 
never get rid of worldly poverty and misery, are always despised in the world, and 
enjoy no regard, even if tliey happen to be kings. (Some mystic verses). In 
short winc-houses are established in tlie Ottoman ICmpire, and in other kingdoms, 
hut in the Ottoman l:^mpire the keepers dare not put any sign to their liellish shops, 
'riiey j'ass witli their boys all armed, [ilaying instruments and a thousand tricks.. 
Behind them follow the cliief of the Buza-makers with his men, w ho w'ear green 
hats on their head.s, with red caps underneath, dressed in pelisses with swords in 
their girdles, 'i'hey jiass throwing millet on tlie p 'orle, crying “ Ilai’’ and “ Ilui,” 
and singing Albane.se strophes. 'Bhc Buzajibashi himself is mounted on a race- 
horse in great pomp; at his right, rides ilu: Inspector of the wine, with 
one hundred pages before, but no 'Purkish music behind him. 'Pheir noise is 
however mucli greater than th.'t -4’ 'Purkish music would be, for they literally 
deafen men’s ears, because the singers, p!ay<‘rs, tiddlers, and dancers, of all 
the tavern.^ follow behind the Buzajibashi, and the Khamr-emini (vvi.ie inspectors), 
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